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Born 1820 
— Still going strong. 
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Stranger (arriving at a country station): “ WHich HoreL po you 
RECOMMEND ?”’ 


Porter: *‘THERE’S ONLY ONE.” 

Stranger: * Wuy, I THOUGHT THERE WERE TWO! ” 

Porter ; *‘ THERE’S ONLY ONE AS KEEPS ‘JOHNNIE WALKER’ IN NON- 
REFILLABLE BOTTLEs.”’ 


It is a safe rule to follow, that an hotel which in this straightforward way 
ensures the quality of its whisky will always give satisfaction. 


Every drop of “ Johnnie Walker” Red Label is over 10 years old. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JoHN Waker & Sons, Lrp., Wuisky DisTILuErs, KILMARNOCK. 
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Take an ITRIACA wm Mou 


@ Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26 inch barrels—the ideal gentlemen's gun for field shooting. 
@ You can throw it into a suit case along with your shooting togs and leave your gun case at home. 
@ We fumish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, weighing from 514 to 534 pounds and selling from $19 up. 
@ The decreased weight of the 20 gauge allows you to travel farther, finish fresher, get into action quicker, kill your game nearer to 
wes = come home feeling as frisky as a kitten. 
he speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University of Cornell and it was found that it took only 1/625 of a second 
bad we to fall. 
@ At the time hammer struck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 
@ We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at =e or kills in the field at least 5 per cent. 
Beautiful catalog FREE. 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 list 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX 11, ITHACA, N. Y. 












The 1915 ANNUAL 


$ Sportsman's and Travel Show 


NEW GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK CITY 
FEBRUARY 20 to 27, 1915 


AN “OLD-FASHIONED” SPORTSMAN'S 

OW UNDER THE ORIGINAL MAN- 
AGEP . ADDRESS. INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSINON CO.. NEW GRAND 
CENTRAL PALACE. NEW YORK CITY. 





We guarantee advertising on this and opposite ‘page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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The most unbiased tabulator of business carried, excluding publishers own advertising, shows one 
good publication, this one, to have carried 9047 lines more than the next nearest of the six outing, 
outdoor and sportsman s magazines—we mean just that. 

THE 1914 FACTS ARE: 


FIELD AND STREAM $$ 139629 Lines Fourth 97174 Lines 
Second 130582 “ Fifth 80976 “ 
Third 193150 “ Sixth 62830 “ 


This tabulation gives credit to publisher's exchange of which we carried only 9% pages in the 
entire year. 


Proof of “productiveness plus’ is found in our 10% increase in net cash advertising during a year 
when increases are few and far between. 


A VINDICATION OF 
The Livest Sportsman's Magazine in America.” 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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“IF IT’S SPORTSMAN’S EQUIPMENT—IT’S ADVERTISED IN FIELD & STREAM” 





A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING ADVERTISING RATES 
We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIE D 
AND STREAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $50.00; quarter page 


you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 7 aa 9 50. . . 

receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantee does not $25.00; eighth — $12.50; one iesh single colema, $6.25. 

cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. Classified advertising 5c. 
euch transactions there is sometimes dissatisfaction, even where both : 


parties are honest and sincere. a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch. 
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orto Rico Cruise 


hh an irresistible trip—big, comfortable steamers, superb climate, fascin- 
ating things to do and see. Steamer your hotel for entire cruise, including 
interesiing shore visits at San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez. 


16 Days, All Expenses, $94.50 ‘> 


Fare includes every expense from New York to and around the Island, 
touching at principal ports and returning to New York. Increased passenger 
accommodations ; spacious decks ; large staterooms; some suites with private 
bath; excellent dining service. The most ideal short cruise out of any 
American port. 

Sailings every Saturday from New York under the American Flag 


Write for new illustrated Booklet “Porto Rico Cruise”. Address 
Cruising Department 


PORTO RICO LINE | 
. 
| 


Inmoceomo) 


11 Broadway, New York 








We can also plan your itinerary to include Cuba, Mexico, Bahamas, 
Florida, Texas and other resorts of 
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DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 











prez, 


BOSTON, 192 Washington St. 

3) PHILADELPHIA, 701 ChestnutSt. 

ay WASHINGTON, 1306 F St.,N.W. tri 
NEW YORK, 290 Broadway 

















We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Q Advertisements in this department have proven particulariy emective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 
of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $3 an inch for display, 


Terms, cash with order. 
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Your Dog Needs 
a Balanced Food 


—a food that will keep the teeth in good con- 
dition, build bone and muscle and keep the dog 
with a smooth, glossy coat. That food is 


CHAMPION DocBiscuit 


It is made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and 
flour perfectly cooked—no waste products used, 
no preservatives—it is for dogs of all sizes and 
all kinds. 
Send for Sample and Free Booklet 
On receipt of 4c, we will send you 
sample, or you can get a regular size 
package at your druggist, sporting 
goods dealer or direct from us if no 
dealerin your town. Our illustra- 
ted booklet will be a help to you— 
yours on request—F REE, 
Champion Animal Food Co. 
582 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


MAKERS OF CHAMPION PUPPY MEAL 
GT aCe T oS 
Dog Diseases 


ae AND HOW TO FEED 


Mailed free to any address by the author. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 118 W. 31st St., New York 











DOG REMEDIES 


BOOK ON 





RID THE DOG OF WORMS. Eureka Worm Tablets 

(chocolate coated) for all tape, round and thread worms. 
No starving. 24 doses, 35 cents. Vermipurge removes 
worms (any species) in 30 minutes. 2 ounce bottle 50 
cents. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Book on 
diseases mailed free. The Roach Mfg. Co., Box F-211, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MANGE, eczema, ear canker, goitre cured or money 
refunded. Price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


BLACK TONGUE—Absolute positive cure, also _im- 
munizes. 
ington, Ky. 


Price $2.00. Southern Chemical Co., Lex- 
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DOGS 


THE AIREDALE wil] hunt anything from a 
mouse to a moose to the entire satisfaction of the 
user. A trailer, fighter, companion, friend, watch 
dog, pal for man, woman or child. No other dog 
with half so many good 
points. No home, estate, 
camp or bungalow is complete 
without one. We have pups, 
grown dogs, matrons. open o1 
bred for sale. Pamphlet and Sales Lists on request, 

THE COLLIE—Beautiful, intelligent, watchful, The old 
standby. You all know about them, We have the finest 
imported dogs at stud, grand pups, matrons, &c, Tell 
us your needs. Pp, L, SAVAGE, St. CHARLES, ILL. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 

OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 60-page, highly illus- 
trated, interesting and instructive catalogue 
for ten cents in stamps or coin. 





finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa- 
tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, and 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
‘Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c for catalogue. 
prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Fancy bred Russian Wolfhounds. Send ten 
cents for illustrated catalogue. Arkansas Valley Ken- 
nels, Cimarron, Kansas. 








NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish Wolfhounds, Eng- 
lish Bloodhounds, Russian Wolfhounds, American Fox- 
hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, coon and varmint dogs. 
All trained. Shipped on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page 
highly illustrated catalogue. 5-cent stamp. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 
FOR SALE—High-class hunting and sporting dogs, such 
as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and foxhounds. 
Ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs, swine, young stock specialty. 
Ten cents for handsome catalogue of all breeds. Price 
list of poultry and pigeons. ’, Kennels, Dept. G, 
Tunkhannock, Pa. 
COCKER SPANIELS all ages, bitches in whelp. Fischer 
Kennels, St. Francis, Wis. 








RABBIT, FOX, COON, Skunk, Bear, Deer Hounds. 
Setters, Pointers, Pet Dogs, Ferrets. Large catalogue 
10c. Free list. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 








FOR SALE—20 thoroughly broken American fox and 
rabbit hounds, good hunters, also partly broken and 
puppies. Ambrose S. Taylor, R. No. 5, West Chester, Pa. 


WANTED—Pointers and_ setters to train; game 
plenty. Also two broken dogs for sale. H. H. Smith, 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 








COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for coons, "pos- 
sums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly trained, gladly sent 
anywhere on free trial; large new catalogue profusely 
illustrated, the most elaborate catalogue of night — 
dogs ever printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhoun 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 
FOX, COON, SKUNK AND RABBIT HOUNDS broke 
to gun and field and at the right price. Fox, Coon and 
Rabbit Hound pups $5.00. Also pedigreed pups. Stamp 
for photos. H. C. Lytle, Fredericsburg, Ohio. 
HILLSIDE KENNELS, Enosburg, Vt., has 42 broken 
Fox and Rabbit Hounds, No. 1 barkers, good starters 
and stayers. Enclose stamp for particulars. 


RABBIT HOUNDS for sale. 
Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 








Sent on trial. Comrade 
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FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter pups and 
trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good 
stock, prices reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, lowa. 
FOX Monthly magazine about Fox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 
pet bull departments; also trapping. $1.00 a year; sample 
copy FREE. Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De- 
catur, 


2000 FERRETS FOR SALE—Write ‘ 
free. Safe arrival guaranteed. DeKleine Bros., 
25, Jamestown, Mich. 











for price list, it’s 


Box 











THE AMATEUR TRAINER, by Ed. F. Haberlein, 
should be had by all dog owners. Price postpaid $1.00. 

Field and Stream Pub. Co., 456 Fourth Ave., New York 

City. i oa ; 

AIREDALES—Puppies, dogs or brood ma matrons. We 
also breed Collies. Write for list. W. R. Watson, 

Box 700, Oakland, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Four extra good ranging and retrieving 


male pointers, staunch on point, steady to shot and 
wing, good single bird dogs for $60.00 each. Two male 
English Setters, white and liver and solid white, for $60.00 


each. Money refunded if dogs are not entirely satisfac- 
tory after fie days’ trial. The Southland Kennels, Macon, 
Georgia. 





FOR SALE—Four well-trained Fox Hounds. Ten trained 

Rabbit Hounds. Two extra good fur dogs. Also un- 
trained dogs. Prices reasonable. Enclose stamp. T. M. 
Frump, Hillsboro, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Choice English - ‘Beagle Hounds and Amer- 


ican Foxhounds, trained and untrained. Also a fine 
lot of pups. Enclose stamp for reply. D. J. Miller, 
Route 2, eres. Ohio. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game fow! ? 
Then wae for the Catalogue of Red 
Cuban Games. It is the handsom- 
est catalogue with cuts of the finest 
Game Cocks on Earth. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Concord - - 
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Shyest Gobbler and Simplex Call 


The combination of the two is a sure thing 
as the Simplex Turkey Call foxes the big- 
gest ones that strut. Sportsmen who have 
failed with other calls reorder the Simplex. 





Very compact, easy to operate and always 
ready. Perfect imitation. Price $1.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Free circular. 


SAUNDERS MFG. CO., Dept. E ROANOKE, VA. 














$4.25 EACH PAID FOR U. S. FLYING EAGLE cents, 

dated 1856; $2 to $600 paid for hundreds of other 
coins, dated before 1895; send 10 cents at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7; get posted; it may 





mean your fortune. Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 
146, Le Roy, N. Y 
WINTER KILLED MOUNTED MOOSE 


a. 

HEADS for sale. 56 and 51 inches spread of horns, 
heavy, well-formed webs and points, perfect in every way. 
Express prepaid, duty free on approval, Your opportu- 
nity to get a head of the very best class in every way at a 
right price. Photos and full descrpition on request. Ed- 
win Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


GET A “DIXON QUALITY” GAME HEAD. Large 
winter killed mounted elk, moose, black and white tail 
deer and other game heads of the very best class at right 
prices. Duty free, express prepaid anywhere in U. S. 
on mogroses It is an absolute certainty you will be 
poe with my goods in every way. I hope to hear from 
Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, 
isavilla Ontario, 














(CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE.) 











TO TAKE HALF 
INTEREST WITH 


Mr. JOHAN BEETZ 
in New Modern Black-silver Fox Ranch 
at VAUDREUIL (near Montreal), 


stocked with | 2 pairs extra-choice black-silver foxes. 


They are all pedigreed foxes, extra fine stock, very carefully 
selected as to strain, fur, color, etc., and all blood relationship 


cided. 

THE MOST PERFECT AND UP-TO- 
DATE FOX RANCH in the WORLD. 
Partner will get the benefit of 20 years’ scientific and thorough 
eepenetinass the breeding of the black foxin captivity. This 
is an unequalled opportunity to invest money in the | men 

industry of fox farming with the most successful breede 


For those wishing to establish ranch of their own in “wed vici 
WE CAN Weobery PURE JOHAN BEETZ BLACK: 
SILVER FOXES at reasonable prices. 


Fox breeders, if you will succeed, buy ““ Johan Beetz”’ foxes, the 
best and most prolific foxes, bar none ! 


For particulars and full information apply to: 
HENRY LAUREYS, 185 Laurier Ave.(West),Montreal,(P.Q.) 
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- PHEASANT FARMING © 


By Gene M. Simpson, supt. Oregon State Game Farm, illustrated, 
new and qulneped esler plate edition, contains forty-seven pages of 
valuable information to the pheasant breeder, sportsman and gen- 
eral public. Describes in detail the methods used on one of the most 
successful State Game Farms in the United States. Printed on heavy 
calendered paper and contains many halftones and a beautiful 
colored plate of a pair of Oregon’s famous game bird, the C hinese 
ring-neck pheasant. Price postpaid fifty cents, stamps or coin. 


Oregon Bird & Pheasant Farm, ”:?“ Beaverton, Oregon 








TAME BEAVER $35.00 pair. Easily fenced in small 
pond. Wisest of animals, interesting to watch. Allan 

Reid, Owensboro, Ky. 

FOX TRAPPING—Mink and other animals. Success 
with Page methods. Warranted Snow, Land, Water 

sets. Stamp for testimonials and terms. Bait and scent 


Edgar R. Page, Orland, Maine. 


in pints for sale. 





MILES 
finest of the year— 
Get my interesting 
Dept. D., Oshkosh, Wis. 
‘Gambel’s ‘Quail, "Crested Blue 
Wild Geese, Ducks, Wild 
all other varieties of animals and 
Complete lists ten cents. Horne’s 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WILD RICE BRINGS DUCKS HU NDREDS| OF 

—My wild rice for planting is the 
so are my live Mallard Call Decoys. 
free booklet. Clyde B. Terrell, 





BOB WHITE QUAIL, 
Quail, Pheasants, Swans, 
Turkeys, Peafowls and 
birds for sale. 
Zoological Arena Co., 





Take ad- 


FOR SALE—50 pair Mink at $45.00 pair. 
R, Austin, Foster 


vantage of these low prices. O. 
Centre, R. I 





PHE ASANTS, MAL LARD DU CKS, Buff Cochin bantams. 
Breeding stock for sale. G. D. Shaver, Tacoma, Wash. 
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TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 





Birds Mounted 
in Flight 
Let me mount your 
birds in flight and you 
will never have them 
mounted any other way. 


The hand-omest kind of a trophy for your 
dining room or den. 


Animals, Fish and Game Heads Mounted 
Skins Tanned and made into Rugs 


JOHN MURGATROYD 
Expert Taxidermist 57 West 24th Street, New York 














Hy H IZE 1 
Hunting Pictures gadnroc coutes 

} We will refund your money if you are not 

more than satisfied with these pictures. 


One picture, postpaid $ .26 
Three pictures postpaid .80 
Seven pictures postpaid 1.00 


Twelve pictures,postpaid $1.80 
Seventeen pictures postpaid 2.00 
Complete set of 30 postpaid 3.00 


Partridge Shooting Lucky Hunter Mallard Ducks Pheasants 
Indian Moose Hunt Happy Go Lucky A Noble Family Ducks 
Indian Bear Hunt Trout Fishing Kings of the Field Deer 

Back woodsman’s Xmas On the Trail Assorted Game Birds 
Hunting in Adirondacks Bear at Bay Hunter’s Camp Fire Setter Dogs 
Monarch of the Glen A Hunter's Dream Pointer Dogs 


Address, THOS. J. MEARS, 1148-K LaSalle Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Largest and Livest Department Store 


in City of 200,000 wants to let space to a progressive 
Sporting Goods Department. Applicants must be 
thoroughly experienced and have sufficient capital to 
handle a volume of business. Location and con- 
ditions extremely favorable. Write particulars to 


BOX 28, care FIELD AND STREAM 
456 Fourth Ave. New York Cit; 





FREE INFORMATION ON 
HOW TO DO TANNING 


From the worthless looking green 
hides to the finest, soft tanned 
furred leather, moth proof at factory 
prices, made up into beautiful furs, 
coats, robes, mittensandcaps. Send 
in yourown catch. Taxidermist work. 


















PROFESSIONAL OR AMATEUR TAXIDERMISTS— 
Moose, Elk, Black and White Tail Deer and other game 
heads, small, medium and large sizes, perfect heads with 
good, well-formed horns or whole skulls and guaranteed 
scalps all ready to mount up. Also scalps to suit the 
horns you now have. Sets of horns, skins, etc. All duty 
free. Baled or crated to go cheaply anywhere in U. S. A. 
i express, delivery guaranteed. Trade prices to all. I 
adly supply measurements or any help you may wish. 
e Write stat- 


Tee can ma money mounting these goods. 
Edwin 


ing the kind of heads you are most interested in. 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 








FIREARMS 


HAVE YOUR GUN repaired or a gun selected by the 
wa gunsmith, Adolph Kremer, 315 Broadway, New 
ork. 








FIREARMS WANTED—Buy, sell or exchange all sorts. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Dept. 11, West Orange, N. J. 





FOR SALE—Savage .22 automatic. Perfect condition, 
: shot fifty times. Write Harrison Copp, Center, Ind. 





CYCLECARS 


DID YOU EVER GO ICEBOATING IN AN “IMP” 
CYCLECAR? The powerful — speedy — economical 
Sportsman’s Car. Low in first cost 
rite for catalog and introductory prices. W. H. Mc- 
Intyre Company, Dept. E, Auburn, Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHERIFF “By Heck” Badges (The latest joke) 10c pp. 
Catalogue of wigs and make-ups for theatricals on re- 
quest. Percy Ewing. Decatur, Ill. 








ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS—We have on hand about 

ten original oil paintings done by the best outdoor 
artists in this country. hese paintings were originally 
used for cover designs for Firetp anp STREAM and are 
valued at from $75.00 to $100.00, but owing to the fact 
that they have been used, can be bought for from $15.00 
to $30.00. Anyone wanting a handsome painting for 


office, den or camp, can either stop and see these pictures 
or write for further information to the Art Department, 
Field and Stream, 456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


low in upkeep. | 
fi 2 


BROOK TROUT 


rout stream without any trout, 
is like the play of Hamlet, with Hamlet left out.” 

Why not stock your streams? Get together with your friends and 
do it. We have the trout—a world of them—fingerlings of all sizes, 
for sale. Nocare is necessary on your part. Put them ina runnin 
brook or spring pond, and they will do the rest. Our latest advance 
methods, in conjunction with our pure water supply, gives us strong, 
vigorous trout, in the best cass Fm physical condition. For partic- 
ulars and prices address 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Henryville, Pennsylvania 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—A sportsman about to 

leave for Europe has left in our hands for sale a mag- 
nificent elk head, one moose and one deer head, all 
beautifully mounted, for immediate disposal. Owing to 
the need of immediate cash, he is willing to let the elk 
or moose, unusually handsome ones, go for $60.00 each 
and the deer head for $18.00. Really an opportunity. 
Investigate at once. Field and Stream, 456 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 





| FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS—Million acres now open 





| mount. ; : 
| you may wish fromotly supplied. Duty Free, crated to’ 
x 


to homestead entry in 25 states. Official 112-page book 
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GRIZZLY, GOAT, AND SHEEP 





Part I—THREE GRIZZLIES 
T was early Saturday morning, Sep- 
I tember 19th, when I stepped off the 

train at the little station of Jasper, 
Alberta. The early morning air was de- 
lightfully crisp, and I stood for a mo- 
ment in profound admiration, watching 
the sun’s violet-tinted rays creep slowly 
down the summit of the snow-capped 
mountains. 

Jasper, situated in about the center of 
the Dominion National Park that bears 
its name, is nearly three thousand five 
hundred feet above the sea, but notwith- 


IN ALBERTA 







BY M.R.BARNEWALL 


standing its altitude the mountains rise 
on all sides. It is like a piece of domino 
sugar in a tea-cup. Forty miles to the 
west Mt. Robson, thirteen thousand seven 
hundred feet, can be easily seen on a clear 
day, and to the southwest fifteen miles 
Mt. Geikie, eleven thousand and sixteen 
feet, appears to be almost at the front door. 

My day-dream was brought quickly to 
a close. At the mention of my name, I 
turned to meet a Royal Northwest Mount- 
ed Police officer who volunteered the in- 
formation, “Here comes one of the Otto 
boys now.” This, therefore, was my in- 
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“CAMPED THAT NIGHT IN A BEAUTIFUL GRASSY MEADOW” 


troduction to Closson Otto, who was to 
be my guide and companion in quest of 
the elusive bighorn during the next three 
weeks. 

We lingered a long time over a most 
delicious breakfast, which Mrs. Otto had 
prepared with her own hands, and thus 
I gained much valuable information about 
the people, the place and the game, Our 
trip was outlined and planned at this 
meeting, and it further gave us an oppor- 
tunity to study each other’s peculiarities, 
a point which I consider of much impor- 
tance if the trip is to be a success from 
every standpoint. 

Otto was busy now with the final prepa- 
rations, and it did not take me very long 
to shift into hunting togs and pack up 
my duffle. We were to have an early 
lunch and get started as near noon as 
possible. The horses were in the corral 
when we got up to the stables, some five 
hundred yards from the house, and it 
was here that I first met George Har- 
graves, who was to be the cook for the 
outfit. He was putting the finishing 
touches on the commissary department 
and stowing the grub in the panniers to 
good advantage, as we were to take only 
four pack-horses, going light, thus saving 
much valuable time each morning when 
camp had to be moved. 
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Jack Otto, who has been justly dubbed 
the Grizzly Bear King of the Canadian 
Rockies, expressed the opinion that we 
should have six pack-horses, but Closson 
stood pat on his first estimate. 

It was one o’clock when we pulled out 
and the good-byes were passed back and 
forth. For about two miles our course 
lay due west and then the climb started 
to get up out of the teacup. It was a 
pretty steep ascent. The trail lay zigzag 
up the mountainside, and before long we 
found ourselves above the clouds. This, 
truly, was a wonderful sight and I was 
fortunate to get a fairly good picture. 

We camped that night in a beautiful 
grassy meadow which afforded fine feed 
for the horses. This particular spot re- 
minded me a great deal of some of the 
grassy plateaus that I had encountered 
while hunting elk and bear on the western 
border of the Yellowstone in Idaho. The 
air was cold and damp and it looked much 
like rain. 

Daylight came, and with it the lowering 
clouds. A fine drizzle started but soon 
let up, so we broke camp and hit the trail 
over the big divide. As we settled down 
to the climb one could hear George’s 
cheery voice trying to keep the pack ani- 
mals _ straight. Notwithstanding _ the 


weather, they seemed to be full of life 
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and the devil, probably due to the good 
feed and long rest they had the night 
before. 

That was a long, long, weary pull up 
the near side of the divide; no stop for 
lunch this day, two sandwiches to be eaten 
in the saddle, that was all. I was busy 
with one as we were leaving the timber 
line, and just before we reached the snow 
Otto was some ten yards ahead when I[ 
saw him raise his right hand and suddenly 
pull up his horse. The pack train came 
to a halt. In a moment I was with him; 
sheltered by a few remaining jackpine we 
peered through. Not two hundred yards 
ahead were eight sheep. The wind was 
from them and they had not seen us. 
They may have heard us, however, as 
they stood motionless as if spellbound, 
looking in our direction, wondering what 
queer noises had suddenly come to disturb 
the quiet of their mountain home. This 
surely was a wonderful thing to see. Un- 
fortunately, however, there was not a ram 
among them. We mounted and started 
again. In a moment we were in full view 
of the sheep. They took directly across 
our path at a gracefully slow trot and 
posed themselves in a group so that we 
passed within sixty yards. Oh! for just 
one minute of bright sunshine. I used 


“WE WERE NOW DESCENDING THE OTHER SIDE OF THE DIVIDE” 


my camera, but, unfortunately, without 
success. They watched us out of sight 
as we threaded our way, now in the snow 
up the summit of the pass, and so we 
left them. 

It was very cold and the west wind 
had no warmth in it away up there far 
above the clouds. A little farther on we 
raised a bunch of ptarmigan, fool hens 
that they are. They had already begun 
to put on their winter dress, the white 
predominating. The snowshoe rabbit was 
almost as much in evidence and made a 
nice addition to our menu. 

We were now descending the other side 
of the divide, and the ground, as we got 
lower, became quite wet and soggy. It 
was hard work for the train. The ani- 
mals were tired and cranky and no doubt 
felt the weight of the packs. I led my 
horse for several miles, thankful for the 
change from the saddle. We had trav- 
eled thus for several hours until perhaps 
four o’clock. Otto stopped and joined 
me. 

“There have been a couple of grizzlies 
across this trail,’ he said, “not more than 
an hour ago, and I think we had better 
mooch up the hill and have a look.” We 
left George to take care of the train, 
and I guess he had his hands full. Some 
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“WE HAD GRIZZLY STEAK FOR SUPPER” 


of the pack-horses tried to lie down and 
rub the packs from off their backs. Otto 
first put the glasses over almost every 
foot of the ground we were to cover, but 
could see absolutely nothing. It certainly 
was a likely place for bear. The blueber- 
ries were very plentiful, large and sweet 
and entirely different from our eastern 
blueberry, being about four times the size. 
It was hard climbing. There was so 
much down timber, and then again I was 
pretty tired, having been in the saddle for 
eight hours or more. We went over quite 
a piece of ground, but could see nothing 
of the bears, although we found plenty 
of evidence of their having been there but 
a short time before. 

“I guess we had better go down below 
here a couple of miles,” said Otto, “and 
camp there to-night and we will get those 
gentlemen to-morrow.” So we rejoined 
the train, and about six o’clock we made 
camp on a little creek. 

We pulled in, a tired outfit, man and 
beast. George gave us an extra good 
supper that night, however, and it helped 
a whole lot, and as it was pretty cold, we 
made a good fire in the tepee tent and 
sat around for some little time discussing 
the possibilities of getting one of those 
grizzlies. 

I was awake as the first signs of the 


cold, gray dawn struggled through the 
top of the tepee. My, but it was cold! 
How I hated to crawl out of that com- 
fortably warm sleeping-bag! The intense 
excitement at the thought of the grizzly, 
however, soon warmed me up a little and 
a good hot fire did the rest. 

It had made half an inch of ice the 
night before, and as we were having 
breakfast it started to snow. It stopped, 
however, in a short time and we got out 
our binoculars to look for our friends, 
the grizzlies. We were camped on a 
creek that ran along the foot of a tim- 
bered hill forming the west side of a 
valley, and it was on this ridge that we 
had expected to find our bear. The glasses, 
however, would reveal nothing, and we 
had made up our minds to follow the ridge 
down creek for a way, hoping to find 
some trace. We had the horses up and 
all the saddles on when Otto chanced to 
look up on the ridge and saw something 
move. He said nothing, but I saw him 
reach quickly for his glasses and instinct- 
ively I reached for mine. “Yes! there 
they are, and they’re grizzly, too,” he 
said, I could see them very plainly, feed- 
ing on the blueberries. They were about 
a mile away and high above us, feeding 
down the wind in our direction. The 
glasses showed us that there were three 
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of them, and one appeared somewhat 
larger than the other two. Otto thought 
it might be a big she-bear with two two- 
year-old cubs. The smaller ones, how- 
ever, looked much too large for cubs. 
They were fat, very fat. The fur seemed 
to shake and wave with every step they 
took. They were absolutely oblivious to 
everything, and little did they think that 
their every move was being watched with 
intense interest and excitement. Here at 
last was the very thing I had traveled 
nearly thirty-two hundred miles to see. 
What would be the outcome was hard to 
tell. A dozen things might happen be- 
fore we could get to where they were, 
or rather to where they would be when 
we got there. Our plan was to drop 
down the bed of the creek pcssibly half 
a mile and then climb up to a point across 
which they would naturally feed. They 
were coming along at a fairly good pace, 
stopping to feed now and again where 
the berries were thickest. 

“George,” said Otto, “you might take 
the saddles off the horses and drive them 
down the meadow below and put on the 
hobbles. We won’t move camp from here 
to-day. We are going up to clean up 
that bunch of grizzlies, and if you hear 


a bombardment you will know they stood 
the same chance as the Germans did 
when they tried to get into Paris.” 

“And, oh, say, George, don’t forget to 
bring up the skinning-knives and the ko- 
dak,” I added, and, “if you want some- 
thing else to lug, bring my sweater.” 

I had two rifles with me on this trip, 
a 9-m.m. Mannlicher and an 8-m.m. Mau- 
ser, and while all this was going on I 
selected the Mannlicher with the 20-inch 
barrel; slipping two or three extra clips 
of cartridges in my pocket I joined Otto 
and we started. 

Below the camp some little distance we 
crossed the creek on stepping-stones and 
started to climb the ridge. The excite- 
ment of the chase was intense, and Otto 
would easily get some distance ahead of 
me. Just from the city, I was soft, and 
the climb was hard on account of the 
down timber. It was also wet and slippery 
from the light fall of snow. At length 
we got to a place where Otto said, “They 
ought not to be far away.” It was difficult 
to see easily, as there was a lot of dead 
timber standing. 

This is where the good professional 
guide’s judgment is so much better than 
the great majority of amateurs, no matter 
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of how much experience. It was my un- 
spoken opinion that the bears would have 
passed this spot some little time before 
we arrived. 

We continued on about sixty yards, 
and there, directly ahead of us some hun- 
dred and thirty yards, we could plainly 
see one of the bears feeding. She stood 
with her back directly to us. I could not 
see any part of her shoulders. I thought 
‘t best to wait until she should change 
her position somewhat, but Otto said, “No, 
this is the best chance. You can’t tell 
where the other two are, and they might 
see or wind us. Drill her right in the 
back,” he told me, “and try to get in a 
second shot as quickly as possible” I 
took a very careful and deliberate aim, 
set the hair-trigger and fired. Down she 
went as I slipped in another shell. In- 
stantly she was up (as we thought), and 
as she went over some down timber I 
fired again, knocking her down flat. So 
I yelled to Otto (who had run off to 
the left), “She’s down for keeps,” and 
I ran over near him. The other two 
had taken over to the left, and Otto was 
looking hard to see them through the 
timber. Their color was precisely the 
same as the general tone of the ground. 
Just then I caught sight of one and 
knocked her head over heels. Up she got 
and went on out of my sight. As she 
passed the other they both stood up on 
their hind legs and had a boxing match 
for a second. Otto fired now, fearing 
they might be getting away, and wounded 
the one that up to this time had not been 
hit. I ran in their direction, some fifty 
yards higher up the ridge now, above Otto. 
Finally I saw a head peering up from a 
little depression and quickly fired. I was 
fortunate to hit directly under the ear 
and that finished number one. In the 
meantime Otto had had another shot at 
the remaining bear and knocked her down 
near the one I had just finished. We 
ran to her just in time to see her reach 
out and pull a large down tree under her, 
and as she was squeezing and biting it, 
I put a ball in her back, breaking her 
backbone. Imagine my surprise to find 
that this was the one I had hit the very 
first time I had fired, and the big one 
that had gone off to the right, and, there- 


fore, must have only one shot in her. 

We retraced our steps now, going with 
great caution, as a wounded grizzly is 
an ugly customer. We had not gone far 
when we heard her coughing and growl- 
ing. Otto warned me to be very careful 
not to get too close, as we were now with- 
in sixty feet. Suddenly, with a vicious 
roar of rage and pain, she charged us. 
She had been hard hit, however. The 
ball, entering her right side, had ranged 
up through her lungs. As she came on 
slowly she presented a savage appearance, 
shaking her big head from side to side, 
her tremendous teeth showing, blood 
streaming from her mouth and nose. Otto 
warned me again, so I raised my rifle 
and placed a ball in her neck. She settled 
slowly back with a few spasmodic quivers. 
She was dead. A magnificent animal, 
game to the last. These bears proved to 
be all she-grizzlies, the largest measuring 
nearly eight feet and we judged about 
six years old; the other two nearly seven 
feet each and about three or four years 
old. They were all in excellent fur fer 
the season of the year. 

We started right in to skin out the 
big one, and it was not long before we 
heard George coming up the side of the 
ridge. We whistled and called to him 
to give him our general direction, and 
as he came in sight he called out, “How 
many got away? From the noise you 
fellows made you must have had some 
party.” He was now with us, and when 
he learned what had happened a broad 
smile spread over his face as he said, 
“Gol ding it, that’s great. Some clean-up, 
sure!” 

We carried the hide over to where the 
other bears were and there took the usual 
photographs under very trying conditions, 
as it had started to rain by this time. 

It was about two o’clock when we got 
back to camp with the hides. I was tired 
and hungry, but contented. I considered 
my trip was now an assured success, with 
the chances more than good for goat 
and sheep. Otto seemed to think it was 
no trick at all to get a billy, and spoke 
of getting me within seventy-five yards 
of them. 

We stayed around camp all the after- 
noon, cleaning the heads and preparing 
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the hides, We had grizzly steak for sup- 
per that night, but I can’t say that I 
fancied it very much. Too tough. Might 
be better if hung for a week, but we did 
not pack any out with us, so I guess Otto 
and George thought about the same. 

It was cloudy and overcast as daylight 
came the next morning, but we were up 
early and did justice to a good breakfast. 
I helped Otto get in the horses while 
George packed up the panniers, as we 
intended to pull away from Grizzly Camp, 
and about nine o’clock the train moved 
on in the direction of the goat country. 
We were headed for the Brazeau district, 
up in the headwaters of the Athabaska 
River. The waters of this river flow into 
the Great Slave Lake and from that out 
into the Mackenzie and finally find their 
way into the Arctic Ocean. 

It cleared up as the day got older and 
looked, perhaps, as if the sun might come 
out. This would be a most welcome 
change, as everything was wet or damp, 
and it gets on one’s nerves after a time. 
The trail lay level for some time and 
then, by gradual inclines, we found our- 
selves high up on the mountainside on 
an extremely narrow ledge. I preferred 
to walk and lead Maud (my saddle-horse) 
in such places, as a misstep would have 
meant a sheer drop of hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of feet. The pack-horses seemed 
to know that they had to stop all petty 
fights to obtain the lead of the train. On 
the lower level places, however, they 
would resort to every known trick to 
wrest the lead from one another. Old 
Buck, however, was generally there when- 
ever I turned around to look at them. 

We camped that night. in a sheltered 
spot, only putting up the wall tent, as 
we were to move again early the next 
morning. 
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We got an early start and forded one 
of the tributaries of the Athabaska. The 
day was warm, the sun most welcome, 
and one could see for miles, the atmos- 
phere being so bright and clear. 

We were getting into the goat country 
now. The mountains rose to a greater 
height and were more rugged. The timber 
line seemed farther from the top. The 
sun played in and out of the snow-capped 
peaks, casting great shadows which often 
took queer forms and shapes, and were 
most interesting to watch. As we rode 
silently on our way the train spread out 
to some length, with George always bring- 
ing up the rear. This was perhaps the 
most beautiful country I had ever seen. 
Nothing on my last trip in the American 
Rockies could approach it. We camped 
that night in the home of the billies and 
nannies. 

I had been awake for perhaps half an 
hour when the first streaks of the ap- 
proaching day found their way into the 
tepee, and was lying in my bag thinking 
of what might be in store for me, when 
suddenly the stillness was broken by the 
shrill cry of a loon calling to its mate 
far up the creek. The answer came, long 
and low, and was repeated several times, 
then died away and silence reigned once 
more, only to be broken again by the 
metallic bark of a coyote. The call was 
quickly answered, and soon the mountains 
were vibrating with the noise. This lasted 
for perhaps five minutes, then ceased as 
mysteriously as it had started. The deep- 
er, more plaintive howl of a great lone 
timber-wolf came, loud and long, and then 
he, too, gave way to seek, no doubt, his 
lonely shelter from the dangers of the 
coming day, for they are nocturnal prowl- 
ers. 

(To be continued) 
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Hitting the Winter Trail 


HEN the issue of The Outdoors- 

W man’s Magazine bearing these 

lines comes into your hands, the 
white mantle of winter will have spread 
its beautiful sparkling coverlid over field 
and stream, over marsh and forest. The 
hunting season will have terminated and 
all opportunities for fishing long ago 
ceased, for all of us but those fortunate 
enough to follow the seasons south. 

What then, are we outdoorsmen to re- 
sign ourselves to the unending toil of 
office or store, to say good-bye to rod and 
gun, tent and canoe until the freshets of 
April shall tell us that the trout are again 
on the move? What—abandon the win- 
ter woods and stay indoors through three 
of the very finest months of the year! 

Hardly! 

Why not plan a couple of little winter 
trips, not long ones you know, but week- 
end affairs; bracers for mind and body, 
tuners up and tryers-out of equipment 
that you are not sure will stand the acid 
test—in a word, why not try the winter 
trail this year? _ 

It is the season of Nature beloved of 
artists and poets. Never is she more 
beautiful to look upon; never will she 
more repay a sojourn in her sweet realms. 
And there is more to the winter trail than 
the enjoyment of life in the snowy woods. 
For the man to whom no trail is perfect 





without rifle in hand, there are bobcats, 
hawks, owls, shrikes, foxes and crows for 
game, vermin that takes its steady toll of 
rabbit, grouse and quail, and whose chase 
is arduous enough to well repay one’s 
skill with the grooved bore. For the in- 
veterate fisherman, in many states winter 
fishing through the ice for pickerel and 
perch is available as a return for the 
labors of the trail. And in both, it is not 
all of hunting to hunt nor of fishing to 
catch a string of finny unfortunates; to 
get acquainted with toboggan and snow- 
shoe; to hit the trail with dogs, rifle and 
camping outfit; to rejoice in wringing 
comfort and sustenance from the stern 
and icebound wilderness—all these are 
wine to the true woodsman! 

Then look at it another way. Whether 
in Canada or the Rockies, the hunting 
season is likely to duplicate almost ex- 
actly our ordinary winter conditions at 
home. The same heavy, wet snow, the 
same comparatively mild temperatures 
cay and night, temperatures around freez- 
ing or between ten and twenty above zero 
obtain; not those abysmal drops of the 
mercury to thirty and forty below which 
overtake the western and Canadian hunt- 
ing grounds when we are having what 
we call winter here. How, then, of the 
winter trail as a preparation, a testing 
ground and a tuning-up trip against that 
big game trip in the North or West next 














year? Camping equipment looks good; 
all of it. Much of it will serve you well 
year after year in ordinary temperatures 
and with little or no snow on the ground. 
But the winter trail is the acid test; those 
cherished duds that always seemed effi- 
cient will then test out failures or true- 
blue; weight and warmth are the scales 
on which many a rig not tried under such 
stern conditions will be found wanting. 
But that which comes through two or 
three trips in our own winter woods and 
receives their owner’s stamp of satisfac- 
tion will not fail him on the big game 
trip to come. 

Another angle; to not many of us will 
the opportunity to make toboggan and 
snowshoe trips in the real North come; 
yet men do hit the winter trail for the 
sheer joy of living in the winter woods, 
tracking, camping in the snow, rifle test- 
ing, varmint hunting, breathing the keen 
air, drinking in the beauty of delicate 
tracery of snowy branch and twig—all 
because they love it, not because they 
have to go. What one red-blooded man 
enjoys, another man will enjoy too. Why 
not break up that desk work a little this 
year, and be that other man yourself? 


Report on the National Game Reservations 
HE following extracts from the re- 
T port of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, United States Department of 
Agriculture will be of interest to readers 
of FIELD AND STREAM as showing what 
our country is doing in making a begin- 
ning in the propagation and preservation 
of big game. Both in the conservation of 
our elk and rehabilitation of the buffalo 
the Biological Survey has not been idle. 
With an addition of 19 calves born to 
the herd of buffalo on the National Bison 
Range, Montana, during the past year, 
the total number of the herd is now 115. 
It is difficult to ascertain the number of 
elk on the range, but 25 head have been 
observed by the warden in charge, an 
increase of one over last year. There 
were nine antelope on the range at the 
end of the fiscal year, but the number 
of young born in the past spring is not 
yet known. No animals have died during 
the year. 
Weather conditions during the spring 
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were ideal, and an abundance of bunch- 
grass and other feed was the result. 

Negotiations have been practically con- 
summated for the purchase of a tract of 
land for a winter-elk refuge in Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming, authorized by act of 
March 4, 1913, but title to the land has 
not yet been secured. This action has 
been urgently needed for some time past 
and ought to solve the elk problem without 
continuous appeals for funds to rescue 
the starving elk each winter. 

As a result of the unusually mild winter 
in the Jackson Hole region in Wyoming, 
the migration of elk to the feeding- 
grounds was not large. Feeding the elk 
began January 30th and ended March 28th 
with a total of 6,150 elk fed. Two hun- 
dred and forty-one elk were captured in 
Jackson Hole for distribution to National 
and State game reservations. Fifty head 
were distributed in the National Forests 
in Colorado; 46 in the National Forests 
in Utah; 23 to the newly created State 
preserve in Custer County, South Dakota, 
and 21 to the Wind Cave game preserve 


‘near Hot Springs, S. Dak. Reports in- 


dicate that there were but slight winter 
losses among the elk not fed. 

Conditions on the Niobrara Reserva- 
tion, Nebraska, have been exceptionally 
favorable. and all the animals are in good 
condition. The 37 animals now on the 
reservation include 10 buffalo, 23 elk and 
four deer. Since their arrival there has 
been an increase of two buffalo, seven 
elk and one deer. The only loss so far 
reported was that of a young elk, which 
died during the winter. 

Through co-operation of the American 
Bison Society, 14 buffalo, seven males and 
seven females, donated by the New York 
Zoological Park, were successfully shipped 
by express on November 23, 1913, to the 
Wind Cave Preserve, near Hot Springs, 
S. Dak. Sufficient land has been acquired 
and added to the preserve to insure a 
permanent water supply. With the 21 
elk transferred from Jackson Hole, Wyo- 
ming, and a deer recently purchased, there 
are now 36 animals on the preserve. Con- 
tracts have been let for the construction 
of a strong woven-wire fence, 88 inches 
in height and 8.67 miles in length, to 
inclose 4,160 acres of the preserve 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DUCK HUNTING 


BY EDMUND J. SAWYER 


want of sympathy, not to say a little 

positive preaching, from an article 
on duck hunting in which little is said of 
shooting, the writer deems it proper to 
explain at the start that he is a shooter 
by instinct and training. As such he is 
well aware that the peculiar joy of the 
successful shooter is beyond his poor 
power to add or detract, even if he would. 

A confessed nature lover, who was also 
an ardent and equally confessed duck 
hunter, was urging the charms of nature 
before the reluctant wife of a friend who 
wished to go on a certain ducking trip. 
(Now, the lady was that otherwise per- 
fectly good kind of wife who, when her 
husband asks for a Sunday afternoon to 
himself, and that every fall, whether he 
needs it or not, says: “No, dear; it’s per- 
fectly awful to be left alone all the time.”) 
“George goes to shoot ducks; he doesn’t 
care a rap for nature,” was her reply. 
Very shortly after this incident I myself 
heard from that ruthless, duck-shooting 
husband so striking and appreciative a de- 
scription of nature that, after eleven years, 
I recall it vividly and with keen enjoy- 
ment. 

We were duck hunting in Wisconsin on 
that cold, cloudy day. A song-sparrow 
flitting into the shelter of the marsh grass 
attracted my friend’s attention. Instantly 
he exclaimed: “If there is anything that 
strikes me as utterly lonely and disconso- 
late and weird and all that, it is one of 


L == the reader infer a tenderfoot 





these little ground birds flitting forlornly, 
with his feathers all mussed, among the 
old cattails and tangled weeds, with the 
wet, cold wind beating dismally against 
them.” Every observant duck hunter will 
recognize that familiar scene so described. 
This very week I received a letter from 
the same hunter, stating that he was about 
to start on a vacation, and would go for 
“camera pictures and sunshine.” 

After all, how many of us, however 
encumbered with gun, decoys and what- 
not, really go for camera pictures and 
sunshine! Our camera may be only our 
eyes, our sunshine even may be technically 
null, but what of the pictures and some- 
thing like the sunshine in being too big 
to go into the game pocket? And then 
there’s this: you are about to start; de- 
coys, lunch, everything ready; dog wag- 
ging his tail, and so on; you take up your 
gun, saying: “Must not forget that.” 
“Might as well,” says your wife. “Might 
better,” says your daughter. Is that fancy 
or—history ? 

Anyway, why does one keep on going 
this way after ducks? Surely it is seldom 
for the food value of the game shot. 
Economy, time-saving, availability, horse 
sense, safety of life and limb, an ordinary 
liking for a dry skin—all would clearly 
point to choice cuts at the market if it 
were a question of food. 

Next in persuasive power to the actual 
shooting, if not indeed before it, must un- 
doubtedly be reckoned the excitement of 
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“WHAT DUCK HUNTER WOULD NOT WALK FAR FOR SUCH A SIGHT!” 
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the hunt, properly so called; the joy of 
alert preparedness; the uncertainty of 
what will happen next, the play of the 
fancy as to its possibilities; the hundred 
and one little false alarms, as when a 
muskrat splashes somewhere out of sight 
among the reeds, or the gun is momen- 
tarily leveled at a scared bittern mistaken 
for a duck, or a bird destined to prove 
only a kingfisher, but looking for all the 
world like a teal, comes straight for your 
decoys. The love of being fooled! Does 
that explain all the rest? A little, ever so 
little, of the fleshpots of Egypt (your wife 
will tell you Egypt is right) and consider- 
able of the tin-horn excitement of the 
circus! Is that duck hunting? Does such 
a toy magnet draw the same hutiter day 
after day, season after season, to fields 
where he bags only an occasional bird? 

If that were the case, what a libel on 
nature! What an unanswerable argu- 
ment as against the pleas of the teeming 
ranks of nature-lovers—that a vast army 
of intelligent men goes every fall into the 
“haunts of nature,” even though bent on 
shooting, and looks on many of the most 
glorious of nature’s charms and beauties, 
but looks unaffected, perhaps unseeing. 
But, enough; your duck hunter is none 
the less a nature-lover for being, as it 
may happen, himself unconscious of the 
fact. 

Sunrise over the flats; the changing 
surface of the waters; the weather signs; 
the interesting ways of “coot and hern,” 
of hell-diver and gull, muskrat and mink, 
of wildfowl on the wing, whether in 
massed bunches or shifting files or lonely 








stragglers—all so apt to be hopelessly out 
of range!—these and such as these are 
things close to the heart of every hunter. 
The very elusiveness of ducks adds its 
particular charm to their pursuit. Tan- 
talizing? Yes; to see with what admi- 
rable wisdom they will avoid an ambush; 
with what uncanny judgment flock after 
flock passes just out of range beyond the 
point of land on which you lie concealed. 
Yes, I repeat, we do seem to like to be 
fooled. 

Who would not like to peer cautiously 
through the bushes at a wood duck, a mal- 
lard, or, say, a green-wing drake swim- 
ming there a boat length or two away! 
What duck hunter would not walk far for 
such a sight? But such things come too 
far between to explain our enthusiasm at 
mention of wild ducks. What suggestive- 
ness is conveyed when someone casually 
remarks that he has seen a flock of ducks! 
What hundreds of scenes, what thrills of 
excitement have gone to make up the 
witchery of that term! After all, is it not 
the quite familiar spectacle of flying 
“string” or straggler, snaky necks out- 
stretched and gamy flight which wears the 
best? If you or I could look but once on 
wild ducks, should we choose wood ducks 
at arm’s length among water-lilies, or 
not rather a flock of black ducks which 
should come in, hesitate, take alarm and 
veer off and away, just out of gun range, 
or even one solitary, high-flying mallard 
“’midst falling dew, while glow the 
heavens with the last steps of day”? 
Where should we get the truest concept 
of what a wild duck really is? 

Not that a close view necessarily dis- 
pels that “gamy” look. In this connection 
I recall a certain meeting with black 





















ducks. My boat had been pushed into the 
flags at the edge of a narrow, marshy 
stream. Here I waited to see what I 
might see. In half an hour a black duck 
swam into view, two others following so 
close at his tail they nearly bumped into 
him as, seeing me there some 15 feet dis- 
tant, he stopped abruptly in midstream. 
What a picture of surprise they were! 
How wild they looked! With the sinuous 
movements of their snaky necks and heads 
they were strong evidence for the rep- 
tilian origin of birds. Only for an instant 
were they nonplussed; the next they were 
splashing up and away as if a firecracker 
had burst an inch behind them. 

It is indeed a red-letter day when you 
come on a bunch of ducks at close range, 
surprising yourself but not them. You 
hear their guarded quacking, the splash as 
one darts playfully after another, the beat- 
ing of his wings as another rises on his 
tail like a tame goose in a barnyard. They 
are so natural about it all, so apparently 
unconscious of being seen. And yet, on 
second look, there is still that indescri- 
bable look of wildness, that something 
which somehow dampens any ambition to 
put salt on their tails. Ah! what watch- 
fulness, after all, can be traced in their 
very play! Tame? Not with that accu- 
sing quiet. You try to feel that you have 
outgeneraled them, but after a little fur- 
ther observation you are sure to feel the 
triumph element growing small. Finally, 
splash, splash, quack, quack—they saw 
you. But how? Anyway, there they go. 
And see that last pair—first you knew of 
them; they must have been quietly feed- 
ing behind some tuft of grass. But, then, 
you know, it’s always that way: two or 
three that you had overlooked manage to 
resurrect themselves and get up from 
somewhere; it’s a little way they have. 
Funny thing, this outwitting wild ducks. 

What is there about that subtle quality 
of wildness in these birds that it should 
lay such a powerful hold on us? Why 
such music in the first approaching whis- 
tle of their wings? Why such a knell as 
it grows faint again in the distance? 
Mark !—a flock! Are they coming? Go- 
ing? Have they seen us? Will they see 
us? Will they be bunched at this point? 
Will they pass? How far away? When 
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must they take alarm? But are they com- 
ing? Yes; no—yes, yes! Now, what 
may yet, change their course? Why, I 
repeat, this matter-of-life-or-death about 
it all? Why do our eyes follow these 
flocks as a cat’s the movements of a 
canary? There! Does it all hark back? 
Here is a subject for J. London. The 
evolutionists are now telling us that we 
have had many and narrow escapes; that 
the path by which we have at last arrived 
was indeed long, and thickly beset with 
all manner of thorns and of snares not a 
few, in so much that our said arrival has 
been, as it were, by the skin of our teeth. 
Let the novelist of that field now tell us 
circumstantially about an instance of the 
many when the chain of our evolution was 
worn to a hair; let him relate how that 
gossamer was then saved from snapping 
when the starving ancestor, in whom lay 
the germ of our as yet unguessed race, 
stalked and sprang on a wildfowl and de- 
voured its quivering flesh, also its feather 
and bone, to his salvation and that of his 
young. Such a writer might even scare 
up not a little coloring in the company of 
a present-day shooter. Let him note the 
crafty animal as a flock of ducks ap- 
proaches—the crouching and all of that, 
particularly the needless, nervous glancing 
about, as if to see that there is nothing 
around in the way of a tell-tale. Are these 
actions subconsciously reminiscent of an 
ancestor whose excitedly lashing caudal 
appendage was indeed a tell-tail to his 
intended victim? Witness that of the too 
eager house cat. 

While we are all more or less aware 
of the various charms of these scenes, do 
we all and always truly appreciate the 
really exceptional elements of beauty 
which these pictures contain? Bays, 
ponds, marshy lakes, sluggish streams 
dotted with blue pickerel weed, white 
water - lilies and waxy arrowhead, and 
overgrown with pondweed, water crow- 
foot and eel-grass—the haunts of pintail, 
shoveler and wood duck. How these 
things would have appealed to a people 
like the Japanese! What a wealth of ma- 
terial for screens and panels, as compared 
with the overworked Mandarin duck and 
iris! This brings us to a point where we 
might well forget our gun; where, indeed, 
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we should doubtless forget it were it not 
forever getting in the way. It Would be 
about as convenient to carry a sledge- 
hammer or a pitchfork while studying 
spring flowers as it is to carry a gun 
while trying to see clearly and apprecia- 
tively the strictly picturesque, or even in 
studying closely the lives of birds. 

In fact, a good time to reach the shoot- 
ing grounds is a few days before open 
season. A lone boatman or two armed 
only with field-glass, camera, and so on, 
may then row quietly about, causing the 
birds no suspicion while observing them 
to advantage. They flush only when your 
approach forces them, probably to de- 
scribe a half circle and drop down again 
a few hundred yards in your rear, ready 
to repeat the maneuver if you follow them. 
But to-morrow, if it happen to be opening 
day, what a change! By the time it is 
fairly sunrise they are already suspicious, 








by 8 o'clock they are wild as deer, long 
before noon they are gone. At least, that 
is too often the case. 

Doubtless you have repeatedly noticed 
(so have I) that the shooting propensity 
dies out in many a hunter as he grows 
older. My own hunting is no less ardent, 
and it is still more constant, now than it 
was formerly. But now, instead of going 
with gun in hand and possibly sketch- 
book, notebook and pencil somewhere in 
pocket, I go with book and pencil in hand 
and possibly gun nowhere about. Yet I 
bag even more game in this way, only it 
goes into my head instead of my stomach. 

It is to be feared there is, after all, no 
royal road for the shooter to the best of 
this sort of hunting. Sooner or later he 
will bring up at a toll-bridge, where the 
toll demanded is his gun. Pay the toll 
and you pass, girt and road-ready and fit. 
Smuggle your gun through, on whatever 
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pretext, and by that act you forfeit your 
right to return with anything except “bag- 
gage in hand.” 

The ducks are not supposed to be paired 
at this season, and that appearance of 
marked constancy which one may occa- 
sionally see is therefore the more pleas- 
ing; it adds a certain touch of human 
interest to the picture. It was fourteen 
years ago I witnessed the scene repre- 
sented in the accompanying drawing of a 
pair of blue-winged teal. Now, on that 
occasion I was duck shooting. You see, 
it was fast getting dark; the grass was 
tall and thick, and | had no dog. In other 
words, I had to leave them where they 
fell. Under such circumstances one will 


realize with peculiar distinctness what a 
vast change for the worse two small puffs 
of gunpowder can make in an otherwise 
pleasant scene. 

With the mallards it was different. At 





just that time I was not a little—I mean 
not even a little—elated that the gun had 
missed fire. (What can one expect of a 
borrowed gun, anyway?) Nor was there, 
just then, consolation so’s - you - could- 
notice in recalling the teal incident related 
above. Yet, altogether, and especially 
after the lapse of time, I like considerably 
better (and so would you) to think of the 
mallards than of the teal. 

One is likely to get but a distorted view 
even of the birds themselves over the bar- 
rels of a gun, and the rest—tracery of 
willow and alder, wild rice and marsh 
grass, the ample reaches of lake or marsh 
and expanse of sky—is usually a virtual 
dead loss. The remote blue sky and 
the ever-changing clouds are terribly 
gun-shy and keener than a crow to scent 
your powder and detect your fell designs, 
though you yourself would scarcely realize 
it—until you try leaving your gun at home. 
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CAME WITHIN 


NORTHERN GAME TRAILS 


BY DAN J. SINGER 


Part IV—GrizzLy AND CARIBOU 
N the morning it was snowing hard, 
I while the hammering gale drove in the 

cold and played weird music as it 
swooped on down the lonely mountain 
side. On two horses Mac and I decided 
to face the storm and hunt, spite of it all. 
There was really very little use in ventur- 
ing out while the storm continued, for it 
was impossible to see much over a hundred 
yards through the whirling flakes, while 
the footprints of the wild dwellers were 
quickly sealed with the white covering. 
Mac, however, never wanted to remain 
about camp when it was possible to be out 
and doing. 

Stolidly we skirted the mountain above 
timber line, and, save for the scuttling 
away of a few ptarmigan now and again 
and the whining of the gale, there was 
neither sign nor sound of a living thing. 
Death seemed the only inhabitant of those 
limitless, desolate expanses. No less awful 
than the weird moaning of the wind was 
the unspeakable stillness that shut down 
when it ceased. It was near noon when 


we stopped in the shelter of a cluster of 
stunted firs, where we managed to kindle 
a little fire and eat an all too scanty lunch- 
eon. The wind veered ’round to the west 
and the sky grew a little brighter, but still 
fine, crystalline flakes volleyed through 
the air. 

Continuing on around the upper edge of 
the mountain, we came onto a number of 
unmistakably fresh caribou tracks, They 
could not have been much more than a 
few minutes old, as otherwise the snow 
would have soon smoothed them out. Tak- 
ing up the trail, we had not gone more 
than a few hundred yards when Mac sig- 
nalled we were very near them, and that 
we had better proceed on foot. After a 
short stalk there suddenly loomed above 
the willows what looked to me like a splen- 
did pair of antlers. Then I made out sev- 
eral smaller sets of horns, which now 
plainly indicated that a large band of cari- 
bou were lying down and just the tops of 
their heads were visible. They must have 


suspected the presence of some threaten- 
They could not have scented 


ing danger. 
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us, as the wind was strong from them 
to us. 

Suddenly they jumped to their feet, and 
as they did so I trained the rifle on the 
larger bull. And then a strange thing hap- 
pened. I felt a pressure on my arm, which 
threw out my aim. The band were off 
now in long, graceful bounds. Again I 
drew up the rifle on the big fellow, and 
again the pressure, with a remark from 
Mac, saying: “You no kill him; we get 
heaper bigger head.”” Mac, to make sure 
I would not shoot, had simply pressed my 
arm down. This made me feel rather pro- 
voked at first, as the head looked to be a 
good one; but very probably, on account 
of the peculiar light, the antlers appeared 
larger than they really were. In a few 
more bounds they vanished amid the gray 
mass of flakes. It had been a long, hard 
day, and as it drew to a close the result 
was somewhat disquieting, as we had 
failed to find any worthy quarry. 

We now directed our course toward 
camp, while our hearts grew a bit lighter 
as the storm abated and the clouds scat- 
tered, showing once more the clear, blue 
sky. By the time we reached camp it had 
grown intensely cold; there was scarce a 
cloud to be seen, and we were treated to 
another of those glorious mountain sun- 
sets. While it was still light Mac took his 
usual evening scan about with the glasses, 
and across the valley located another band 
of caribou. 

“I see beeg bull for sure,” said Mac, still 
peering through the glasses. “He have 
plenty cows with him; he no trabble to- 
night. We hunt him early to-morrow; 
mabbe we get good luck now. Mabbe we 
get grizzly pretty soon; then we go home 
queek.” 

That night it grew bitterly cold, and we 
hugged close to the old camp-fire as we 
ate a very modest meal, for we were al- 
ready going light on the fast-diminishing 
store of provisions, and it was very un- 
certain when we would reach our reserve 
stores, which we had cached many miles 
to the south. The little crystal stars 
winked and sparkled out of the cold, inky 
sky and looked down over the cruel, track- 
less land, where the cold ate its way to 
the heart of the densest thickets; famine 
and death stalked hand in hand. Some- 
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times the implacable starlight would pale 
and the. sinister spectral flames of the 
northern lights would go dancing and 
wavering across the arch of sky in colors 


of thin, elusive red, electric blue and 
violet. 
Early morning found us zigzagging 


down the mountain side, for the caribou 
were still loitering on the higher slopes of 
the opposite hills. Riding across the long 
stretch of willows that filled the valley 
below, then fording a swift glacier stream, 
we came to the foot of the mountain we 
were to climb. Here we left the horses 
and proceeded to make a careful stalk, 
which proved to be rather a lengthy mat- 
ter, as there was no cover, and a hard 
crust having formed over the snow during 
the night made the going both wearisome 
and noisy. An hour of difficult climbing 
brought us within two hundred yards of 
the animals. There were several cows and 
a large bull together, while off to one side 
were two lesser bulls. The two smaller 
ones had sighted and were eyeing us with 
distrust and curiosity. Not getting our 
wind and curiosity exceeding caution, they 
came on slowly, studying us carefully the 
while. Mac and I remained absolutely 
motionless until they drew up within about 
fifty yards, when I focused the camera 
upon them and recorded the scene. Now 
they were thoroughly alarmed and made 
off at a lively gait. The big-eyed, long- 
eared cows stood staring as if they were 
aware of some pending danger. The old 
bull grew restless, and as he caught sight 
of the other bulls coming in his direction, 
must have suddenly suspected them of in- 
terfering with his family affairs, and im- 
mediately started off on what appeared to 
be a headlong rush for them. 

Over the face of the mountain swept 
the caribou—and on, strong, handsome- 
looking beasts—to fight out the battle of 
life and demands of the hungry winter. 
But the big fellow’s struggles were over, 
for he lay quite still in the snow. 

I found him a very good specimen of 
Osborn’s caribou, the length of horn 
being 51 inches and well furnished with 
points, 

On the way back to camp we came upon 
a porcupine, slowly and serenely climbing 
a small balsam. He allowed us to ap- 














“I FOUND HIM A VERY GOOD §S 


proach within a few feet, and seemed to 
survey us with an unconcerned air that 
said: “Go ahead and touch me and see 
how sorry you will be.” We had no in- 
tention, however, of doing him any harm; 
but he looked very indignant when I 
snapped his picture. 


/ Further on, as we were passing a small 


pond of perhaps 100 yards in diameter, 
I caught a transient glimpse of a beaver 
through the thin blue ice as he darted into 
the tunnel which led to his house. This 
low-domed house (which looked very 
much like the house our musk-squash 
builds) was built of mud, turf and sticks 
cleverly interwoven, and rising about three 
or four feet above the surface of the ice. 
At one end of the pond they had their 
customary dam, as well as a great store 
of food to guard against the winter’s 
famine. At a point in the dam they had 
deposited this food supply, which consisted 
chiefly of willow branches cut into con- 
venient lengths. At feeding time one slips 
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PECIMEN OF OSBORN’S CARIBOU” 


out of the house and swims down through 
the pale amber water to the brush-pile, 
selects a suitable stick and returns to dine 
on its tender bark. And so, all through 
the long, savage winter, the little chaps 
live, play and feed—all below the frozen 
upper world. 

The beavers are not without their ene- 
mies, however, and perhaps the most 
feared is that long, squat, shambling ani- 
mal, with a triangular head and two cruel, 
leering eyes—the wolverine, or glutton. 
With just about six rakes of his rascally 
claws he could demolish the entire house; 
but presto! the little chaps, whisking out 
into the friendly water, are not to be 
caught by such a trick. 

Then there were those gray, drifting 
shadows that lurked near the pond when 
the little chaps were busy in the spring 
repairing the dam—those round - eyed, 
moon-faced lynxes, gaunt with famine 
after the scourge of winter, which come 
stealing on soft-padded feet and bellies to 
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“WE MADE CAMP IN A PATCH OF BALSAMS NEAR TIMBER LIMIT” 


the snow, just within springing distance. 
The wary sentinel beaver brings down his 
wide, flat tail on the water with a loud 
“smack”—a signal to every beaver to 
vanish beneath the shining surface. / 

In the morning we rode to the north, 
and a more wildly desolate, oppressively 
isolated, cold, deathless tract cannot be 
imagined. The wind had swept the north- 
ern slopes bare of snow and piled it deep 
in their age-eaten seams. Far below, from 
almost a sheer drop, looked up a valley 
studded with balsam and other stunted 
growths, while a little stream, glistening 
in the sun, wriggled on its way. Across 
the yawning dip and borne over the end- 
less sea of white-topped peaks came the 
arctic winds that bit and stabbed like the 
driven nail. 

We rode on. Mac had not spoken all 
the morning; in fact, we held little talk 
these last few days. His expression was 
grave, serious; had we dog-team and 
snow-shoes we could have laughed at it all. 


The time had long since come to depart, 
but that outer garment of a grizzly I had 


not. Soon the bear would begin their long 
winter sleep, and then all hope would 
vanish, 


Mac was holding out one hand, thumb 
down, the signal to dismount, which we 
both did. What a print it was, made that 
night! “My grizzly bear!” I said aloud, 
“by all that’s fair and right; I have al- 
ready earned him.” Mac said just one 
word as we took up the trail—‘‘Mebbe.” 

For a quarter of a mile it led over the 
ridge, then took a long curve and doubled 
back. After a few more twists it led di- 
rectly down the steep drop to the valley. 
Mac looked down and shook his head. 
“We stay here two hours and watch with 
glasses,” he suggested ; for he thought the 
bear was down in the covert and might 
emerge at any time, and by watching from 
this point of vantage we could make a 
good stalk if he appeared. 

In a little pocket we took up our watch, 
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FRAMING HIM OUT 


and were thankful for the partial shelter 
which it afforded from the savagery of the 
wind. We took turns scanning every bit 
of the surrounding country. Slow minutes 
dropped by—an hour passed—then two. I 
was growing too painfully cold to remain 
inactive much longer, and, on finishing a 
frugal lunch, told Mac so. 

For a few minutes Mac sat in silence, 
formulating, no doubt, some new plan. 
The air rang hollow, as it does on these 
intensely cold, clear days. Nothing moved; 
there was no sign of a living thing. It 
seemed that few creatures of the northern 
wilderness had the fortitude to face the 
polar wind that blew keen as an icicle, but 
remained in their lairs under rock and in 
the densest fir thickets, waiting for the 
rigor of the cold and wind to abate. 

Then it was, while Mac was still devis- 
ing some new plan, I focused my glasses 
across the gully and made out, on the 
opposite mountain side, a herd of caribou. 
Among them stood a bull, and unless the 
light, or my glasses, was deceiving me he 
surpassed by far any that had yet met our 
view. “I see a very fine old caribou,” I 
said to Mac. He then took the glasses and 
carefully looked him over. “He plenty 
beeg horns; best one we ebber see. I no 





think we make it; too long climb, too 
rough; long time dark we get back to 
camp.” Then he added: “You tell me all 
right, we try it.” Anything to break that 
monotonous cold watching and get a little 
warmth in my skin. 

Accordingly, we started. The stalk re- 
solved itself into a long, dangerous and 
rapid descent to the valley; then a most 
arduous climb up the equally steep oppo- 
site mountain. With the skill and ease of 
a goat Mac was scaling the steep heights, 
while I never could seem to quite close 
the little gap between us. Nearly spent, I 
was just cresting the last twenty feet that 
would bring me on top when I noticed 
Mac’s signal to hurry. For an hour I had 
longed for that moment when I would 
reach the top, and thought how sweet that 
rest would be; but now it was plain there 
was to be no resting. 

At last, reaching more level ground, we 
ran in a stooping position behind a fringe 
of rocks, making a long semi-circle, then 
stopped. Presently, over the ridge, and 
only a few yards away, came a damp, 
twitching nose and the wide, searching 
eyes of acow. I showed a little more cap 
over the friendly rock, and with a stamp 
and a snort the big bull that had been 
feeding a hundred yards to the right was 
off with that beautiful, effortless, free ac- 
tion which is the heritage of his kind. 

At the first report he continued on, as if 
untouched, but on firing the second time 
he was plainly in trouble, and a moment 
later toppled over and lay motionless in a 
small swale. He was a magnificent speci- 
men with forty points, while the horns 
were heavy and handsomely formed. 

It was by this time getting far along in 
the afternoon. The evening sun, descend- 
ing, burned its way along the heavens. 
Great clouds were rolling up to the north 
as we slowly packed our splendid trophy 
campward. As the gloom deepened at the 
approach of twilight the darkness fell 
thicker and thicker ; then, as the wind sang 
softly to the night, we could feel snow- 
flakes whirling against our faces, 

The next three days we were storm- 
bound. Those were long, dreary days up 
there, where the hammering gale knew no 
bounds, The snow deepened, firewood 
grew scarce, and when at dusk the whine 











“a 600-LB. GRIZZLY, MEASURING 7 FEET FROM TIP TO TIP” 


of the wind died with the day, it was re- 
placed by the wail of the ravening wolf- 
pack that haunted the mountain again. 

Mac and I were of the opinion that the 
great track we had seen in the snow be- 
longed to an old silver-tip who was spend- 
ing his last few days before denning up 
digging ground hogs on the bare sides of 
the range to the north of us. Further, we 
argued that, weather permitting, we stood 
a reasonable chance of “meeting him,” as 
Mac put it. We would have at least one 
more try, we agreed, if the storm would 
cease, and on the third day it did. 

Early on the morning that followed Mac 
and I rode to the north. Even the horses 
shrank from the incalculably cold wind 
that swept over the endless sheeted pro- 
cession of snow. The end had come. This 
was the last day of the hunt. Now or never, 
I told myself, as I jammed down my hat 
and threw a glance at the old rifle. The 
morning was still young when we rode to 
the edge of the vast basin. Dismounting, 
we looked down into the lower world, dark, 
forsaken and empty. Nothing seemed astir 
but a great ghost-gray bird that floated 
over the thickets far below. It was a giant 
snowy owl, an estray from the polar north, 
driven down, no doubt, by storm and 


famine, from his bleak arctic wastes. 
Straight across on the white, scarred face 
of the mountain the rays of the morning 
sun were crawling. Swiftly the horizon 
leaped into blaze, which spread down the 
mountain side, bathing the whole range 
in a rose-tinted glow. 

Something moved up on the bald face 
of the mountain. I say moved, for the 
gait of a grizzly is all his very own. There 
was no need of changing our positions, for 
with the glasses we could see he was sham- 
bling down the mountain, and the wind 
was strong from his direction. From time 
to time the prowler would stop, raise his 
head and with instructing nostrils ques- 
tion the air currents, listen intently with 
cocked ears and shamble on again. Down 
into the valley he passed, through the low 
growing firs and willows; then, crossing 
the stream, he came on up the bold slopes 
where the winds had bared their sides of 
snow. 

About five hundred yards below and to 
one side he stopped. “He dig him ground 
hog,” said Mac. Then, without removing 
the glasses, he asked, as if prompted by 
the size of that old grizzly: “How many 
cartridges yo’ bring to-day?” “Thirteen,” 
I said. He turned and looked hard at me. 
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I was wondering if he bore the supersti- 
tion of the white man. “Mebbe you need 
a couple more,” he replied, as he produced 
two from his pocket. 

Mac shut up the glasses, drew his belt 
up a hole, slid his hand over the sheath 
of his long knife, and said two words: 
“We go.” 

As swiftly as the uncertain footing per- 
mitted we dropped down the mountain side 
on a long slant; then up along a fringe 
of rocks that offered excellent cover for 
the final stalk. At seventy yards we 
stopped. The grizzly was busily engaged 
digging his breakfast and had made a hole 
large and deep enough to hide his head 
and shoulders. While thus engaged ig was 
impossible to get a sight at a vulnerable 
point. But, knowing his custom of sud- 
denly stopping short in his work and care- 
fully scanning his surroundings, I waited 
for that moment to arrive. 

Sullen and ponderous, he was mumbling 
cver his expected meal in that uncouth 
solitude. 

Then that moment arrived. The Mauser 
flashed, and with a woof! of rage he 
charged straight for us and closed in about 
half the distance with a miraculous speed 
of action, as of a mighty spring unloosed. 

The second shot in the chest staggered 
him, but did not stop him. With a roar 
of rage and pain he came on, bringing his 


jaws together the while with a hollow 
chop. 

I could see the hair over his shoulder 
standing erect. His little eyes shone fiend- 
ishly red, like rubies with fire behind them 
Then Mac spoke: “Take yo’ time; shoot 
his head; you nebber hab a better chance.” 
There was no doubting his words. The 
third shot got him squarely between the 
ears, and a 600-pound grizzly, measuring 
seven feet from tip to tip, lay still in death 
—not twenty paces away. 

Four days later we picked up our re- 
serve stores, and each day found us, early 
and late, hitting the trail south to Tele- 
graph Creek. One morning we arose—it 
was to be the last day on the trail. Big 
snowflakes were whirling in the air, busily 
weaving a thick blanket over all those vast 
reaches. The little folk of the snow had 
donned their white dress and went about 
noiseless and inconspicuous. Winter and 
silence shut down over all that great land. 

Before making the long descent to Tele- 
graph Creek we paused at a point that held 
a commanding view. Looking back over 
the limitless vistas, I said aloud that in 
some way made even the stolid Indians 
appear as grave as if a prayer were being 
said: “Farewell, oh wondrous mountains, 
with endless peak and crest! To sleep, now, 
wrapped in your snows, all through the 
bitter cold of the terrible winter.” 


THE ROMANCE TRAIL 


BY CHART PITT 


There are camp-fires unkindled and songs unsung, 

And the untraveled miles of the trail. 

There are unbroken dreams ‘neath the whispering trees, 
Till the stars of the morning grow pale. 

Why are you doubtful—why tarry so long, 

When the god of the wanderlust calls? 

The gipsy-road trails through the perfume of dusk, 
When the purple of night softly falls. 


The night-road is freighted with romance and bliss, 
From the castles of Romany-land. 

Their legends live on though their grandeur is gone, 
Like the castles they built on the sands. 

A camp-fire awaits when the day’s march is o’er, 
And a smoke by the bright, leaping flame. 

Let the faint-hearts return to their pillows of down, 
We'll be sports to the end of the game. 














PRACTICAL FUR FARMING 


BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


ViI—Marten Farming 





MUCH BETTER AS A PET THAN SUPPUSED 


Y own marten farm contains only 
M about a dozen marten at present, 

but they have taught me a lot of 
unsuspected truth about their kind. I find 
that most of the ideas gathered from books 
that treat of marten farming have to be 
given up. And the creature himself is a 
much finer character than I ever dreamed 
of. Martens are supposed to be eternally 
at war with all the world and with each 
other. “One marten, one cage,” was the 
prevalent idea, and yet I have at this mo- 
ment (July) two males in one cage, two 
males and two females in another, three 
males in another, and all are quite happy 
together. They do growl and snarl at each 
other sometimes, but it is far better to have 
them do that than pine away for lack of 
interest in life. Only during the mating 
season and breeding time is it necessary to 


give first each pair and later each female 
a separate cage and run. 

The cages for marten should be made 
the same as already described for mink. 
If they are to receive wild marten, all 
woodwork must be coated with sheet iron 
or they may gnaw through and escape. 
Their inclination to gnaw out continues 
one or two years unless the cages are 
large, as above. 

The north side and at least half of the 
east and west sides should be covered in 
with solid boards or tarpaulin, as exposure 
to the wind is dangerous. 

The cage door should be at least 18 
inches by 24 inches, and should open out- 
wards into a covered alley to prevent 
escapes. 

Each cage should have, further, a small 
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door into the adjoining cage, and be pro- 
vided with a few large trunks of trees to 
serve as a playground. 

The sleeping boxes should be of the 
same style and size as described for skunk 
and 24x18x15 inches high. There 
should be two or three in each cage; one 
or two at least. They should be high up 
in the cage, yet easily reached from the 
door. 

FOOD 

The marten is as omnivorous as the 
skunk, but is more fond of fruit; one- 
third, indeed, of the diet may be fresh 
or dried fruit. 

One meal a day should be the rule, and 
this should be varied greatly. In quantity 
it should not exceed a quarter of a pound 
of nutritious food. A fair meal would be 
3 ounces of boiled meat and 6 dates. 
Next day give a chicken head and some 
fresh fruit, and so on in variation. At 
all times their choice and standard food 
is chicken heads. 

Give abundance of fresh, clean water, 
and once in a month or six weeks give 
them a day of fasting, more especially if 
too fat or off their feed. 


NEW CAPTIVES 
When first a wild marten arrives it 
should be kept in a tin or iron-lined cage, 





THE MARTEN IS AS OMNIVOROUS AS THE 
SKUNK 











COVER FOR THE CAGE ROOF 


or else a large cage; otherwise it may 
gnaw out in a night. The den is as usual. 
Its food allowance should be increased 
even to the extent of giving two meals a 
day for the restless period of perhaps a 
year. 

Mr. Cocks says, “When freshly caught 
and fretting they should have two chicken 
heads a day with necks; when they are 
settled one is enough on about five nights, 
with two on the remaining days of each 
week.” 

Wild ones seldom breed the first sea- 
son after their capture, but under good 
management might pair off after being a 
full year in captivity. As with skunks, 
the key to the breeding problem is in 
varied food, a spacious run and much 
quiet. 

As early as mid-January and as late as 
mid-March one may expect the female to 
come in heat. The only signs of this that 
Mr. A. H. Cocks could ever discern were 
a mouthful or two of short straws, about 
an inch long, lying parallel like little 
sheaves in various parts of the cage. These 
doubtless bear the saliva of the female, 
but apparently are not musked. They 
seem to be left about as signs to attract 
the attention of a possible mate. (Mr. 

















Cocks first noted this habit in otters.) 

I find it easy to keep watch on the con- 
dition of the females by using the examin- 
ing box every day or two at this season. 

If not already there, the male should 
now be introduced by placing him with 
his box in her cage and left until the first 
of April. Plan to let the female have not 
only a larger cage, but also many hiding 
holes and corners into which she may 
creep if the male develops a murderous 
craze. By leaving the female in her own 
cage it gives her the advantage of know- 
ing the safe places if the male should 
prove quarrelsome. 

Quiet, fresh meat and plenty of fresh 
water, as well as a warm, dry den, should 
be accounted essentials in all this time. 
At the end of three months to three 
months and a half the young are born. 


YOUNG 


These should come about the second 
half of April or early in May; they num- 
ber from one to four, but are usually two 
or three. When five weeks old they be- 
gin to eat solid food brought to them by 
the mother. At nine or ten weeks they 
begin to come out of the nest and run 
about; at four months they are weaned; 
at six months they are fully grown and 
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should be put in a separate cage, and at 
nine months they are ready to breed. 


SECOND BROODS 

According to some authorities, the 
British marten have two broods each year 
—one in January and one in June. Al- 
though Mr. Cocks doubts this being the 
rule, I think it points to the possibility 
at least of getting two broods out of the 
‘American marten. The method of han- 
dling is separating the mother as early as 
possible from her young; that is, as soon 
as the latter eat freely of solid food. Put 
the mother on a very light diet for a 
couple of weeks, then watch for signs of 
the desired change; that is, look for the 
little mouthfuls of straw. 


SANITATION 

The general rules of studying individual 

needs and of exercising eternal vigilance 

in sanitation as laid down for the skunks 
apply equally with the marten. 


MARKETING 

The marten is prime toward the end of 

October, and should be marketed by Jan- 

uary, and better the second year than the 

first. The killing should be done in a 

lethal chamber, and the pelt is always 
cased. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 
BY CHAS. ASKINS 
XIII—The Bob-White Quail 


HE above title seems to be as good 
as any for our American quail. In 
the days of Forester and Lewis con- 
troversies arose as to what bob-white 
should be called. After long-winded, not 
to say labored argument, one man would 
decide that the bird was really a quail, 
and another was just as positive that the 
little chap was certainly a miniature par- 
tridge. 
Shortly after the Civil War the ques- 
tion of what bob should be called became 
sectional, the South and Southern writers 


adhering to the term partridge, while 
those of the North wrote quail. Unluckily 
for the South and for her view-point, the 
North wrote the books, books which even 
Southern schoolchildren had to study, and 
so it gradually came about that young 
people and reading people came to call 
the bird a quail, whether they lived north 
or south of the Ohio. I have seen the 
time when, having mentioned quail to a 
Southern gentleman, he would gently cor- 
rect you by asking if you meant pa’tridge, 
but the same man would both talk and 
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write of quail-shooting to-day—whether 
right or not, the big end of our country 
has prevailed as usual. 

Probably our scientists are responsible 
for tacking on the further title of bob- 
white. Knowing the bird was neither a 
European quail nor a European partridge, 
and desiring a distinctive appellation, they 
have termed him bob-white. However, 
since we have other quail, as the blue 
quail, valley quail, mountain quail, to 
which the name _ bob-white could not 
be applied with any sort of appropriate- 
ness, I am disposed to think that we ought 
to be content with calling our bird the 
American quail, or simply the quail; 
nevertheless, in order that nobody could 
misunderstand, not even a scientfst, 1 
have used the term bob-white quail. 

Ornithologists know our bird as Colinus 
variety virginianus, and there is a subspe- 
cies in southern Florida called C. v. floridi- 
anus and a second subspecies in Texas 
termed C. v. texanus. Additionally, there 
is the Cuban quail, Ridgway’s quail, 
Grayson’s quail, with others in Cuba and 
Mexico, all closely related to our bob- 
white. The Florida variety of bob-white 
is a trifle smaller and darker, and the 
Texas subspecies a bit smaller and lighter 
than virginianus, but in habits and all 
essentials as game birds they are prac- 
tically the same. Doubtless climate has 
everything to do with slight variations in 
coloration; the moist, well-shaded lands of 
Florida would probably lead to darker 
colors than the bare, gray plains of Texas. 

As to the size of quails in different 
localities, it is to be noted that every bird 
and every animal has some particular lo- 
cality, one possibly favored by climate, by 
the food supply, or even by altitude, where 
he reaches his finest development. The 
white-tail deer of the Adirondacks or 
Michigan is double the size of the same 
deer in Florida, the animal gradually de- 
creasing in size as we go southward from 
Michigan. The prairie-chicken of Illinois 
is larger than the one found in Nebraska, 
and those of the Panhandle of Texas are 
still smaller. Shooters claim that the 
largest quail in the United States are shot 
in the Ozark Mountains of Missouri. 

Eight ounces has been claimed as the 
normal weight of bob-whites, but I am 


disposed to think that the average falls 
below this. Nevertheless, I have it from 
people who ought to know that Missouri 
birds have been killed which weighed ten 
ounces. Full-grown Illinois quail, well 
fattened on corn or wheat, might average 
eight ounces, but those of Kansas and 
Oklahoma will not exceed seven, and I 
doubt if the birds of Florida or South 
Texas weigh over six ounces apiece. 

I am willing to concede that the bob- 
white quail is the greatest game bird in 
the world. If on no other ground, this 
might readily be established on the plea 
that he affords the greatest pleasure to 
the largest number of people. Neither the 
blackcock, the famed red grouse, the 
pheasant, the maltard, the English par- 
tridge, our own beloved ruffed grouse, 
nor any other game bird whatsoever, fur- 
nishes sport and pleasure to one-fifth of 
the people that little bob does. In a 
large section of the South he is almost 
the sole surviving game bird, and through- 
out the Central States he is the only up- 
land bird which receives much considera- 
tion from the gunner. 

The quail is, in fact, such an admirable 
game bird that few could suggest a de- 
sirable change in him. No one wishes him 
a whit different either in size, habits, 
gaminess, appearance, lovable qualities or 
flavor on toast. As a “gun-bird,” the lit- 
tle brown chap is quite beyond criticism. 
The veriest tyro can kill some quail, enough 
to keep him in good heart, and the most 
skilled shot who ever lived will miss a 
plenty. This is due to the habits of the 
bird, which lives in the fields and is not a 
difficult mark in the open, but on his first 
flight he takes refuge in cover, where the 
cleverest shot will send many a shower 
of pellets astray. Of this, more later, for 
we will take up the shooting of quail in 
the next paper. 

Bob is a semi-domestic little fellow. He 
doesn’t object to the near proximity of 
human beings or human habitations, as do 
our ruffed grouse and pinnated grouse, 
but, in fact, prefers a habited country; 
is more partial to cultivated lands than 
to virgin prairie or untouched forests. All 
across the great plains from the Missis- 
sippi west the farmer and the quail have 
migrated together. To-day the farmer 
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building his shack on the bald 
prairie, breaking a few acres of sod, plant- 
ing a patch of wheat or corn; to-morrow 
the quail will cheer him from the newly 
established cover hard by. It is the same 
in the woods country; wherever the 
woodsman lets a patch of sunlight into 
the forest the quail will surely find it. 
In the big woods of Arkansas, even among 
the swamps, I have never found a clear- 
ing so remote, so deep in the forest that 
quail had not made their way thither. It 
is no wonder that the mass of the people 
love quail beyond the love they have for 
other game birds, and are more reluctant 
to have them shot. 

I have no doubt whatever that quail 
could be domesticated. They are naturally 
a more home bird, a bird of more re- 
stricted range than were the progenitors 
of our barnyard fowls. Even as it is, bob 
is a homing bird, his range limited to a 
few hundred yards from some patch of 
cover he considers his home. I have 
known a bevy of quail to live all winter 
in an ordinary garden, never leaving it 
unless frightened out, and the little fel- 
lows respond bravely to every care and 
kindness. It seems to me that in the 
course of time, should the market price 
of the bird keep climbing as appears likely, 
that quail will be domesticated and raised 
for the table. I am further of the opinion 
that, after a few generations under the 
care of man, the birds could be bred of 
different colors, white, black or any mix- 
ture. It would then be feasible to raise 
black or white birds for market, these thus 
being very readily distinguished from their 
wild relatives. 

Notwithstanding that everybody is the 
friend of the quail, his very best friend, 
the man most vitally interested in his 
preservation, he who has been directly in- 
strumental in passing every law for bob’s 
protection, is the quail shooter. He be- 
longs to the only class that is willing to 
pay good money for the care of quail— 
good money which is frequently diverted 
to building roads and paying school taxes. 
Despite the efforts of the Department of 
Agriculture, the average rural resident 
considers the quail on his place a mere 
incident; he likes to see them about, may- 
be, and would rather not have them shot, 
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yet he doesn’t regard them as of any great 
importance. The pleas of game wardens 
and gun clubs affect him little; he will not 
trouble to: feed the birds in wintry weather, 
is reluctant to leave a patch of blackberry 
briers in a corner of the field or a bit of 
uncut cane; compared with the price of 
gasolene or automobiles, he considers the 
whole game-bird family as of very little 
consequence. The way to reach him is 
through his pocketbook. Don’t blame him. 
Shooting game is not his hobby, his recre- 
ation, and if it is to be a business, then it 
has to be a paying business. The farmer 
will assist in the preservation of quail 
when he is paid for so doing either by the 
State or by private shooting clubs, and not 
otherwise. 

Game conservationists might now be di- 
vided into two classes: sentimentalists and 
those directly, and we might say selfishly, 
interested. The members of the latter 
class are far more efficient, because they 
have to be—it would be bad business for 
them if they were not. In this class I 
should place sporting magazines: with 
interest in sport at an end, their subscrip- 
tion lists would dwindle; gun and ammu- 
nition firms: no game, little sale of ammu- 
nition or firearms; gunmen: no game, no 
shooting; paid game officials, and the 
owners of private game preserves. The 
sentimentalist is a well-meant hobbyist 
who sometimes does good and sometimes 
harm. 

We will all admit that it is pretty diff- 
cult to keep up the supply of quail in the 
face of an augmented army of shooters, 
yet I doubt if the gun is responsible for 
so much mischief as we credit it with; 
rather, I should blame conditions and the 
natural enemies of the birds. Give the 
quail favorable cover, plenty of food, an 
equable climate, and he will increase and 
multiply despite the persistent work of the 
quail shot—market hunters always ex- 
cepted. An experienced quail hunter can 
ride through a section of country on the 
cars and tell you almost positively whether 
or not quail will be found there. Take a 
country north of the 40th parallel, have it 
practically bare of cover, and quail cannot 
exist there notwithstanding an endless 
closed season and the most persistent ef- 
forts in restocking. This is in a measure 
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true of any section of the United States. 
Cut down the cover, glean the fields until 
bare of food, and the quail will disappear, 
regardless of what the gun does or does 
not do. It follows that where our bird is 
disappearing, owing to inimical condi- 
tions, restrictive laws—laws fixing long 
closed seasons—must always prove sur- 
prisingly ineffective. Close the shooting 
season in Kansas for forty years, mean- 
time cutting the half-section and quarter- 
section farms into forty-acre tracts, closely 
cultivated, and there will be fewer quail 
in the end than there were in the begin- 
ning. As a result, restrictive laws and a 
game warden making an arrest now and 
then have practically no effect whatever. 
The State might much better retain an 
open season and use the resulting gun- 
license money in seeing that the birds have 
shelter and something to eat. 

Put a clever gamekeeper in charge of a 
place and tell him to raise quail on it— 
then watch him. The first thing he will 
surely do is to start a war on the natural 
enemies of the birds—hawks, crows, owls, 
foxes, minks, weasels, stray cats, and so 
on. The gamekeeper takes no stock in the 
theory that some species of hawks are non- 
injurious to game; hawks are hawks to 
him, and so they should be to the sports- 
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man, with the exception of the little spar- 
row hawk. Rid of vermin, our game- 
keeper will see to the planting of patches 
of buckwheat, field peas, kaffir corn, and 
other plants which combine food and 
cover. When conditions have become 
right for the production of quail, he will 
have quail, and no ordinary amount of 
shooting will have any effect on them. 
Different conditions prevail in the vari- 
ous sections of this country, and what 
would be quail protection and _ quail 
propagation in one region would avail very 
little in another. In the Northern and 
Eastern States the birds are usually winter 
killed. There they need an actual distribu- 
tion of food during severe weather—a fat 
quail never freezes to death. In the prairie 
States, like Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebras- 
ka, and Kansas, the birds require artificial 
cover of the food-producing kind left in 
the fields, cane, kaffir corn, etc. In the 
arid regions of Western Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas more birds are summer 
killed, die from heat and lack of water, 
than from any other cause, In the 
South the darky is the game destroyer; 
what with his cheap gun carried in season 
and out, his half-starved dogs, his traps, 
and his delight in burning off every bit 
of cover and sedge, it is nothing but the 
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most favorable conditions otherwise that 
permits any birds to exist at all. 

Whatever is wrong with natural condi- 
tions, whether excess of enemies, lack of 
water, lack of food, absence of cover, 
remedy them and the birds will reappear 
—otherwise they never will. Perhaps 
some will think I have given the gun too 
little credit or discredit for the lessening 
numbers of quail, but under the conditions 
which the little brown chaps like, cover 
hardby, food in the fields, undisturbed 
nesting sights, thickets in which to escape 
hawks, the whirring scamps are pretty 
well able to hold their own with the 
sharpest shooting gun. I have given the 
matter close study for a number of years, 
and find that when a bevy is flushed and 
scattered it is rare for the best dog to ever 
locate one-half of them. Of those found 
the ordinary gun will miss fifty percent, 
and, on the whole, I think that where the 
gun takes toll of four birds from every 
bevy it has done extremely well. In 
traversing fields, the keenest dogs will 
miss half the bevies which may use there, 
and of the remainder one covey in three 
will flush wild, take to heavy cover, and 
not lose a member. Once in the brush, 
the shooting will prove too difficult for 
most men, many birds will take to trees 
where they are never discovered, and all 
told it takes close and persistent hunting 
to clean out the birds by shooting on any 
decent quail lands. On the other hand, 
they die wholesale by freezing, from 
hunger, and from thirst combined with 
heat. 

It might occur to some one of my read- 
ers that he could shoot quail well enough 
if only he could tell where to find them. 
I am therefore going to conclude this 
paper by a few words on where to go. 
Since the beginning of this century I have 
shot in every Southern state, generally 
in the very best quail grounds to be found, 
and in every Northern State, with the ex- 
ception of Michigan and Minnesota, lying 
between Pennsylvania and Wyoming. In 
telling of Where to Go, I can do so only 
in a general way, not having space to 
mention guides, hotels, rates, or even 
towns. 

The very best quail shooting in America 
to-day is to be had in Western Oklahoma, 
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anywhere west of a line running north 
and south through Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 
Such rivers as Red River, South Canadian, 
North Canadian, Cimmaron, and Salt Fork 
have much waste land in their valleys, fre- 
quently grown to jack oak, shin oak and 
other timbers, having also deep, brush- 
grown canyons running back into the hills 
—all ideal quail cover. In the fields, kaf- 
fir corn, milo maize, broom corn, and cane 
are raised largely—no better quail food 
could be invented. Except for the oc- 
casional protracted drouths, nature made 
this a finished quail country, and the 
shooting is not to be equaled elsewhere. 

Speaking of the numbers of quail, Doc- 
tor Shufeldt says that at a tank in West- 
ern Nebraska, where the birds had col- 
lected for water, he once saw a flock of 
bob-white quail which he estimated to 
contain three thousand birds. In Wood- 
ward County, Oklahoma, hunters tell me 
that they have driven flocks containing 
from three to five hundred birds from one 
canyon, all taking wing at once like a 
bevy. This may sound absurd to anyone 
who has never shot over this region, but 
the surrounding territory is so wind-swept 
in winter that bevy after bevy drifts into 
the canyons until they form into packs. 
The canyons contain jack oak and shin 
oak acorns, sumac berries, wild grapes, 
and various weed seeds. I believe that 
packs of bob-white quail are unknown in 
any other section of the United States. 

Fine quail shooting is to be had in North 
Carolina in the Piedmont country, a region 
where wheat and cane are raised exten- 
sively. The shooting there is almost as 
good as it is in Western Oklahoma, with 
this marked difference: In Oklahoma the 
shooting is nearly all free territory, while 
in North Carolina little sport is to be had 
except on private preserves. North Caro- 
lina is the shooting ground of many 
wealthy Eastern men, and the farmer fig- 
ures his quail lands as a source of revenue. 
The above applies in a measure to South 
Carolina and North Florida. 

The entire State of Texas, except in the 
most arid sections of the southwest, af- 
fords excellent sport with the quail. In 
the north end of the State, especially in 
the Panhandle, the birds will generally be 
fcund along the rivers and water-courses, 
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but farther south one can be confident of 
quail wherever there is cover—keeping 
away from large cities and health resorts. 
One thing the visiting shooter will be 
quick to note in South Texas: the birds 
run more than they do in the North and 
scenting conditions are pcorer. It is said 
that a good Texas dog has to learn to 
point by sight, half the birds he stands 
being seen rather than scented. 

Good quail shooting may be had all 
through the mountains of Missouri, 
Arkansas and Eastern Oklahoma. It is 
a fascinating region to hunt in, for along 
with the quail the hunter is liable to see 
other and larger game, now and then a 
turkey, a deer, ruffed grouse, or waterfowl] 
on the streams. It is not a difficult*coun- 
try to hunt in, since the game is certain 
to be along the water-eoursc¢s, in the clear- 
ings and small farms, The inhabitants are 
hospitable with a generous Southern 
streak in them, and the man who under- 
stands human nature and runs the right 
way has plain sailing everywhere. Get 
into a mountain village of a Saturday 
afternoon, and the landlord will introduce 
you right and left to his farmer friends— 
generally invitations to shoot will follow 
as a matter of course—frequently to din- 
ner as well. At the present time I am 
not acquainted with a more attractive 
hunting country than the Ozarks of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. 

From fair to good quail shooting is to 
be secured over the entire South from 
Kentucky to the Gulf. It is rare to find 
a neighborhood where the birds are in 
such numbers as could be sprung a quarter 
of a century ago, but moderate bags, from 
ten to twenty birds a day, can be obtained 
wherever the gunner may elect to drop 
off. It is an economical country to hunt 
in, board cheap, saddle horses the same, 
and a darky will guide you from bevy to 
bevy for from fifty cents to a dollar a day. 
Your Southerner believes in taking his 
sport luxuriously, rarely going afoot, and 


it pays to follow his fashion down there. 
In Alabama, Georgia, or Mississippi a 
horse gives a man the standing of a 
gentleman sportsman, while afoot he 
might be taken for a pothunter. 

The great States of Indiana, Illinois, 
lowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan have fair 
quantities of quail, but it is hardly worth 
while for a stranger to attempt to hunt 
in a rural community without having 
some one to vouch for him. The farmers 
are good fellows, as everywhere else, but 
English-like, they require proper introduc- 
tions where the shooting privilege is de- 
sired. The best scheme | know of is to 
strike up an acquaintance with some 
farmer in good standing with his neigh- 
bors, and then go out and board with 
him. Particularly is this true in a Ger- 
man community. This reminds me of a 
little story told to me by a friend. He 
said: 

“We were quail shooting in North Mis- 
souri, and boarding with Pete Hornstraw, 
an influential farmer. Hardly had we 
crossed into the adjacent farm the first 
morning, accompanied by our host, when 
a big, red-faced man came out on a run, 
carrying a club, and shouting for all he 
was worth. Getting near enough to 
recognize Pete, his face changed ludi- 
crously, 

“Ts that you, Pete?’ he asked. ‘Vell, 
it’s all right!” 

““Of course it’s all right,’ replied Pete, 
indignantly, ‘and if it vusn’t all right, I’d 
come over and take dot club und beat you 
up wid it! Say, Fritz, how is that wine- 
sap cider? Tell der olt voman to fry up 
some shickens and ve’ll be over to dinner 
after vile. Say, Fritz, dese is frients of 
mine, and de slim one carries cigars and 
de fat one a pottle, ant I got a new silver 
dollar for little Heinie.” 

“It’s all right, Pete—it’s all right! 1 
goes home to tell Mena! We'll have a 
hell of a goot time, von’t we?’” 

“And we did.” 


NEXT ARTICLE : QUAIL SHOOT- 
ING—THE DOG AND GUN 
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AN IDAHO COUGAR HUNT 


BY CHAS. J. LISLE 


in the whole United States, for the 

hunter in quest of the cougar or 
mountain lion, than Central Idaho. The 
cougar, as all know who are at all fa- 
miliar with its habits, prefers a country 
where deer are plentiful—deer or horses 
—for young colts are even more highly 
prized than venison. And both these 
classes of food animals are found in great 
numbers in Idaho. 

As to the deer, a friend of mine. a 
miner and, incidentally, a hunter, set out 
one afternoon late in 1903 to kill the 
winter’s venison for himself and his part- 
ners in the Thunder Mountain district of 
Idaho. He killed 14 deer before the next 
night. It was not wanton slaughter, for 
they were to camp in at their mine all 
the winter, and they used every particle 
of the meat for food. That so many deer 
could be found and killed by one man in 
so short a time tells how plentiful they 
were. 

And the cougars that prey mostly on 
deer are found in corresponding numbers. 
I know an old hunter and trapper of 
that section who in less than one minute, 
without moving from his tracks, killed 
five of the great cats where they had 
been feasting on deer they had slain. | 
doubt whether any other hunter in the 
whole history of the West ever made such 
a record. 

We did not kill quite so many at one 
time, and it took four of us a whole day 
to do it; but a party of four hunters who 
started out from Harpster, Idaho, in the 
late winter of 1904 brought in four cou- 
gar skins as the result of one day’s 
hunting. 

The cougars had been very bold, attack- 
ing horses and cattle near the settlements, 
and only the day before had killed a 
valuable colt belonging to a Mr. Williams. 
He was an enthusiastic hunter, but had 
been so busy with his work that he had 
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not hunted at all that season. His pack 
of hounds—or, rather, just plain dogs, for 
they were not true hounds at all—had 
been idle all the winter. But when the 
mare came home so badly frightened, and 
a little search found the partially eaten 
body of her colt out in the brush a couple 
of miles from the house, Williams sent 
word to the other men of the community 
that he wanted help to clean out all the 
cougars in that section. 

The Williams dogs were famous for 
many miles around. They were of all 
shapes and sizes and breeds; but they were 
alike in keen scent, courage and endurance. 
There was not a hunter for a hundred 
miles who would not gladly follow the 
Williams pack, for it meant game, if game 
were in the country. 

We started early in the morning, with 
some snow on the ground, and a bright, 
clear day overhead. The snow was thaw- 
ing somewhat, so that traveling was not 
of the best. The dogs strung out ahead, 
with the hunters bringing up the rear. 

We had been out perhaps two hours 
when we heard the dogs giving tongue. 
They trailed across our front, now close 
at hand, now farther away, and evidently 
on the keen run. Their quarry was mani- 
festly fresh and willing to make a long 
chase of it. 

Williams, who is a wizard for divining 
what wild animals will do, stopped for a 
moment under a big pine, lit his pipe and 
said: 

“We'll go up Birch Creek a little ways 
and wait. They ought to tree him pretty 
close around there.” 

Birch Creek was at right angles from 
where the dogs had been; they had not 
sounded at all in that direction. But we 
followed the old hunter as he again set 
out. 

Soon we heard the dogs coming our way. 
I, for one, began to get a little fidgety, as 
they seemed to be heading directly for us. 
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Stepping quietly behind trees, we waited 
for the chase to draw near. 

Bursting over the little knoll directly 
ahead of us they came; a long, lithe beast, 
like a silvery brown shadow, that traveled 
in unbelievably long leaps, was the first 
to come to view. I do not think it saw 
us; but it had run a long ways—far longer 
than a cougar will usually travel ahead 
of a pack of hounds—and it was due to 
take to a tree, 

There was a big-limbed red fir straight 
ahead of it, standing out apart from all 
the others. The limbs grew down close 
to the ground, making it easy to climb. 
Up the tree sprang the great cat, not far- 
ther than across the street from where 
we stood. 

Hardly had the cougar reached the mid- 
dle of the tree and settled down on a 
comfortable limb when the dogs burst over 
the crest of the knoll. They were so 
close that they must have been hunting 
partly by sight the last few minutes, and 
they were crazed with excitement. As the 
hunters started in to surround the foot 
of the tree where the cougar was, the 
dogs came at us with the ferocity of a 
pack of wolves. Williams called sharply 
to the pack, and none of them bit him; 
but two of our party were bitten before 
the dogs recognized that we were not the 
cougar ! 

Meanwhile the great cat lay flattened 
out on the limb of the tree, fifty feet 
above the ground. It was a pretty shot, 
one that no one could miss. One of the 
hunters drew up his rifle, took a quick 
but careful aim and put a .30-30 bullet 
through the eye of the big beast. 

There was a crash as the nearly 200 
pounds of cougar fell down through the 
small limbs to the earth. Then the dogs 
leaped upon their prostrate foe—a foe 
they would have attacked as willingly if 
it had been uninjured and alive, but that 
alive would have killed in detail ten times 
as many dogs as there were in the pack 
—and it was only by the most violent 
exertions that Williams could draw them 
off. Fortunately, the cougar was dead 
and had not the power to fight back, other- 
wise the pack would have been painfully 
decimated. 

The cougar was a big male, measuring 


nine feet in length, and in the prime of 
condition. It had run apparently for sey- 
eral miles for the pure love of the chase, 
for no cougar ever tries to escape by speed 
or distance alone. We took off the skin, 
cached it in a tree and ate our lunch, for 
it was almost noon. 

After lunch we set out toward Black 
Mountain, a steep, precipitous elevation 
that rises frowningly from the Clearwater 
River. It was a famous hunting section. 

Deer signs were numerous, and we saw 
several old cougar trails; but the dogs did 
not give tongue for almost an hour, when 
they broke into wild commotion near at 
hand. It was not the orderly barking of 
a pack in chorus, but scattered over a 
considerable territory. 

“Wonder what’s the matter with those 
dogs?” queried Williams, who did not 
quite understand the sounds, The bark- 
ing settled down to two points a little ways 
apart and then the volume of sound re- 
mained constant. 

“Must have two lions treed,’ was the 
guess of the master as we started out to 
locate the dogs. 

Sure enough, that was what had hap- 
pened. Almost half of the dogs were at 
the foot of a tal! fir and the others sur- 
rounded a huge bull pine that stood apart 
from the rest of the forest. In the fir 
crouched a female cougar, a slender, sil- 
very, vixenish creature, snarling viciously, 
and nervously moving about the tree-top, 
clawing off showers of bark and apparent- 
ly in a bad temper, almost ready to spring 
down into the pack and make a fight or 
flight for life. 

The other, a male, a truly enormous 
beast, was in the other tree. It was less 
agitated than its companion; I doubt if 
it much cared if the dogs surrounded it 
or not. It was out in plainer sight, for 
the pine had only a few branches, and 
the cougar lay on one of these at least 
18 inches in diameter, only 30 feet from 
the ground. 

As we came within perhaps 100 yards 
the smaller sprang from the tree into the 
midst of the pack. They saw it coming 
and tried to reach it as it lit. But it 
sprang farther than the circle of dogs, 
and then took off into the forest at an 
amazing rate of speed, the dogs hot on 
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the trail, but left far behind. Some of 
its leaps were 30 feet, as we measured 
them; one, downhill, was fully 40 feet 
from the take-off to where it ended. I| 
do not believe there is any other creature 
on earth that has such speed as a cougar 
for a short distance. 

The rest of the pack that had sur- 
rounded the big cougar in the pine tree 
saw the scrimmage, and they, too, set up 
their defiant barking. A few of these 
dogs started to follow the fleeing female 
with the rest of the pack. As they left, 
the big cougar, too, sprang out of its tree 
and set out through the forest. We had 
seen both animals safely treed within easy 
gunshot and had aliowed them to get away, 
perhaps to run for miles. 

However, they did not run so far. 
Doubtless both were already somewhat 
blown with the first chase. At any rate, 
both took to the trees before they had 
gone a mile. We set out to follow as 
soon as the yelp of the trailing hounds 
settled down to the steady bark, signifying 
that the quarry is treed or at bay. 

The smaller one was in a small pine, 
not more than a foot in diameter and not 
so very tall; it was an uneasy place for 
so big an animal to roost. The other was 
in a partially fallen fir, up the sloping 
trunk of which some of the dogs essayed 
to run in pursuit, but fell off before reach- 
ing the big cat. 

This time we separated as soon as we 
had located the game and approached both 
trees from two sides. A mile extra tramp 
through fallen mountain timber is enough 
to inspire caution in inviting any more of it. 

Williams and I took the big male and 
the other two hunters went for its mate. 
The dogs became more frantic as we ap- 
proached, knowing that they would soon 
have their prey within reach, 

There was a sharp crack as the rifle 
of one of the other men cut into the air, 
followed by a scream and then the furious 
melee at the foot of the tree, as the smaller 
cougar fell into the midst of the pack of 
dogs. The fight did not last long, how- 
ever, as the shot had been well placed, 
and the cougar is extraordinarily vulner- 
able for all its great strength—one bullet 
will almost always kill a cougar, seem- 
ingly wherever placed. 
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Williams hastily drew up his rifle—we 
were not quite ready when the other men 
fired—and took aim at the big male as 
it was crouching to spring out of the tree 
almost over our heads. He never misses 
a shot; this one, as usual, was deadly. 
But it was not instantaneously fatal; the 
big cat sprang straight in my direction 
with a frightful yell. 

I fired at the oncoming beast and hit 
it, though not in a deadly spot. And the 
next instant I was struck as ii by a loco- 
motive and knocked many feet down the 
hill. My gun flew out of my hands, and, 
as I brought up against a rock, I thought 
every bone in my body was broken. And 
that huge cougar was there, snarling al- 
most in my face, as I fell against the rock. 

I am not certain that revenge was the 
first thought in the big cat’s mind. It 
probably merely happened that I was in 
the way of its escape, and that it would 
gladly enough have passed me by. But 
there it was, ready to spring on me again, 
and me weaponless and tvo dazed to de- 
fend myself. 

But the dogs were upon it. One bit 
its long tail an agonizing bite. Another 
seized it in the flank. Yet another tried 
for a throat-hold—and failed, for the grim 
old warrior disemboweled the poor dog 
with a single wipe of a scythe-armed paw. 
But the others were effective; if they 
could not have killed the beast, even 
wounded as it was, they at least created 
a diversion until Williams got there with 
his rifle. This time the heavy rifle did 
its work well; a bullet through the 
heart stretched the big cougar out on 
the snow, as if it had been struck by 
lightning. 

Fortunately I was not hurt more than a 
few bruises, and a headache from the vio- 
lent concussion. As it was, I had been 
merely knocked out of its way as it tried 
to escape. But the second spring would 
have been deadly. 

On the way home we treed yet another 
cougar, a small though adult male. It 
made no great chase, and was killed by a 
single bullet. And not a dog was injured. 

The stock association bounty of $15 
each, and the State bounty of the same 
sum, and the almost equal value of each 
skin as a trophy, made it a profitable day. 

















THE AUTHOR (LEFT) AND 4714-LB. CHANNEL BASS, CAUGHT AT CORSON’S INLET, N. J 
Length 51 inches, girth 31% 


inches. 








Caught June 6, 1913. 


THE PRIZE CHANNEL BASS OF 
CORSON’S INLET 


BY R. M. HELFENSTEIN 


Winner Second Prize, Channel Bass, 1913 Contest 


ing my usual custom, I went to 

Corson’s Inlet, N. J. I fished every 
day or night the weather allowed; some- 
times alone, at other times with compan- 
ions, but with little or no success until 
after June 1st, when the spring run of 
bass began. On the sixth, the young 
flood made about 4.30 a. M., and after a 
cup of hot coffee that mine host of the 
West Jersey Cottage always has ready, 
my friend, Mr. Philip Strardt, of New 
York, and I started for the beach. It was 
a dull, gray morning, with heavy fog- 
banks hanging over the ocean, and far 
different from the morning before, when 
the pale pink of coming dawn greeted us 
on our way to the surf. Upon reaching 
the shore each picked out his favorite 
spot, and we began casting. 


A BOUT the middle of May, follow- 


In about half an hour Mr. Strardt, by 
a long cast, struck the edge of the outer 
bar, and in a few minutes called to me— 
as we were about 150 feet apart—‘I have 
one on and he is not a black drum, either,” 
for we had been catching several of these 
the day before. I at once reeled in, put 
my rod in the sand spike, and stood near 
to watch a master hand play his fish. 
After an interesting fight it was brought 
to beach and tipped the scales at 33% Ibs. 
After hearty congratulations we both 
baited up and cast again. Upon my second 
cast I felt the familiar tug of the channel 
bass, and, after giving him about twenty 
feet, struck. To my astonishment he made 
but a short run and then sulked, not seem- 
ing active at all; so I forced the fighting 
and soon had my hands full, as the fish 
made a long, swift run to sea, going 200 
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or more feet beyond the outer bar and 
from that vantage point struggling des- 
perately for freedom. But it was useless, 
and although he leaped clear of the water 
twice, he was securely hooked and the 
spring of the rod eventually had him on 
his side most 
of the time. I 
was then able 
to recover 
some line, and 
little by little, 
with his rushes 
each time 
shorter, I 
brought him 
through the 
undertow, un- 
til, after his 
last rush, he 
came into the 
breakers on’ 
his side, and to 
a surf fisher- 
man it was a 
sight to re- 
member. The 
sun had by 
that time bro- 
ken through 
the fog-bank, 
and the fish, as 
the breakers 
combed up the 
beach, made a 


picture not 
soon to be for- 
gotten. Mr. 
Strardt had 


been at my side 
during the en- 
tire struggle, 
but not a word of advice came from him 
—fine sportsman that he is! When the 
fish was ready to come to gaff and I 
reached to unhook mine from my belt, 
he said, “A beauty and the largest of 
the season so far,” and, upon being 
beached, a hearty handclasp testified to 
his pleasure at my success. 

As it was, in our opinion, useless to 
fish longer on that tide, and was nearly 
time for breakfast, we each put his belt 
through the gills of the fish, threw on 
our kit-bags and, with the fish over our 
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shoulders and many a joke and quip, 
started for the house. When in sight, 
the chorus of the Asbury Park Fishing 
Club’s song, that always is dear to the 


surf fisherman’s heart, “The Channel 
Bass,” heralded our approach. It 
brought the 
men one and 
all to the 


porch, amongst 
them my fish- 
ing companion, 
Mr. L. Roden, 


who, after a 
good, hearty 
grip, said: 
“Well, you two 
sure did put 
one over on us 
this time. I 


thought I was 
the real thing 
when I 
up early 
trolled the 
trestle for 
stripes. I 
caught one of 
8 or 9 pounds, 
but he looks 
like a baby 
alongside of 
those you two 
have.” 

My rod was 
of genuine 
lancewood, 
made for me 
by Mr. J. J. 
Gates at the 
time he 

made his own, 
a tip that would come under the regula- 
tions (as they were then). The result 
was an eleven-ounce tip that has since 
given me many a successful day on the 
beach and which I value more than any 
other in my collection. My reels are 
Meisselbach throw-off, and the one I was 
using was an old and tried companion of 
many a fight with the “big fellows.” 

Line—Roberts and Scott, 18 Special. 

Hook—Harrison sprout, with 2 foot 
leader attached to hook. Box swivel and 
4-ounce pyramid sinker. 


was 
and 





same 
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FISHING THE FLORIDA KEYS FOR BIG 
ONES 


. BY FRED BRADFORD ELLSWORTH 


EARKEN ye, fishermen, for I 
H know thy weakness. Beat it! Go 

to Florida, even if thou hast to 
walk the ties or ride on the brake beams. 
Thou wilst be 
well rewarded 
for thine ef- 
forts! 

When a man 
travels 1,600 
miles to fish 
he is credited 
with being a 
Fish Bug. I 
have the satis- 
faction of 
knowing many 
celebrities who 
are afflicted 
with the ma- 
nia, but the 
malady shows 
no sign of 
abatement or 
any indication 
of early fune- 
rals of the pa- 
tients. In fact, 
I am_ rather 
inclined to the 
belief that it 
tends to pro- 
duce longevity 
in most all in- 
stances, if my 
own case of 
twenty - five 
years’ fishing 
experience can be taken as a fitting ex- 
ample. 

My wife, who is an expert with rod 
and reel (fresh water), always accompa- 
nies me on fishing trips and is the best 
kind of a pal. We reached Long Key on 
the morning of January 13th. The sta- 








tion is right at the Long Key Fishing 
Camp, and we were met by Mr. Schutt, 
the manager, a very genial gentleman, 
who greeted us cordially. He is an ex- 

pert fisherman 








MRS. E. AND ONE OF THOSE AMBERJACKS 


of long experi- 
ence, and is 
always ready 
and willing to 
impart any in- 
formation de- 
sired relative 
to the fishing- 
tackle, etc., 
which is indis- 
pensable in 
many ways, 
especially to 
the novice. 
The sight of 
the camp, situ- 
ated amidst a 
grove of beau- 
tiful cocoanut 
palms on a 
white shell and 


Anil, 
j j ‘] 





coral beach, 
with the At- 
lantic on one 
side and the 
Gulf on the 
other, was a 


sight that gave 
us pleasure 
and joy; the 
picturesque- 
ness of which 
words cannot 
express or pen adequately describe. It is 
about 100 miles from Miami, where the 
Keys begin, and 40 to 50 miles from the 
mainland. The island is four miles long 
and a quarter of a mile wide at the camp. 

It is the first fishing camp that we have 
ever been to that is cozy and comfortable, 
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PUTTING A BEND IN THAT LIGHT ROD 








and where everything possible is done for 
the comfort of the guests. The place 
accommodates a hundred people, the food 
is excellent, and the cottages comfortable 
with good beds. There are shower-baths, 
both fresh and salt water, and modern 
sanitary improvements. The help, which 
is characteristic of the South, is colored 
and the service fine. Everything is sys- 
tematized to a nicety, so unusual at such 
places. 

The launches and boats are well suited 
for fishing and the guides, if judged from 
the one I had, are good. Fishing-tackle 
can be obtained here, but it is advisable 
to come properly equipped. The largest 
launch is the Enterprise, which accom- 
modates several people. The other 
launches are intended for two to fish 
from. The dories are most too small ex- 
cept for fishing along the shore, and have 
not the conveniences of the launches, 
which have cabins, etc. 
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Our boat is the Stranger, having a 
comfortable cabin. It is run by Captain 
James Jordan, of New York, and a more 
enthusiastic fisherman it has never been 
my pleasure to meet before. He is a great 
character, thoroughly reliable, conscien- 
tious in every way and no hot-air artist. 
He was the founder of the Cotton Thread 
Fishing Club of New York. It has thirty 
members, and they use a No. 24 cotton 
thread and a four-ounce rod. The Captain, 
last year, won the gold-button prize of 
the club by catching a weakfish that 
weighed 5 pounds 14 ounces. What is 
more astonishing and hardly believable, 
he one day on a wager caught a 134-pound 
weakfish on a No. 200 cotton thread with 
a rod weighing but 1% ounces. Just think 
of such a feat, you who pride yourself 
on being experts. He is certainly some 
fisherman. He is also a fine rod-maker. 

January 15th was our first day’s ex- 
perience at The Captain 


Long Key. 
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headed the Stranger for a coral reef 
seven miles out and here we trolled’ back 
and forth at a speed of about seven miles 
an hour. Then we fished around the 
wreck of the Clifford N. Carver, a 
large four-masted coal schooner which 
struck the reef a year ago. We had a 
very exciting time of it here, especially 
so because Mrs. Ellsworth and myself 
were using light tackle, according to Cata- 
lina Island Light Tackle Specifications, 
namely, split-bamboo rods consisting of a 
butt not over 14 inches long, tip not less 
than 5 feet and weighing not over 6 
ounces, with a standard No. 9 thread 
line, and we used a common self-casting 
reel, with one click and no drag, _with 
200 yards of line. We caught barracouta, 
kingfish, groupers and yellowjacks. When 
we hooked them with the light equip- 
ment the speed with which they ran out 
was likened unto a dynamo. The friction 
was so intense that the sparks flew and the 
lines burned the leather thumb-drags on 
the reels nearly off. They would often 
take out nearly all the line with one rush. 
The minute they stopped the fight began 
in earnest. It is then a case of reel in if 
you can. When near the boat, out they 
go again. This keeps up for an hour or 
more before one is able to bring them to 
gaff. We have nicknamed the barra- 
couta the “butcher,” because he eats and 
mutilates most every fish that comes in 
his path, and the other fish follow and eat 
up the waste pieces. His teeth are long 
and sharp and he is a ferocious and very 
wicked - looking fellow, and a terrific 
fighter in every way. In appearance he 
looks something like a muscallonge but a 
twenty- or thirty-pound barracouta will 
put up a fight that a huge “muskie” never 
dreamed of, which in comparison is child’s 
play in landing. 

On the 16th we visited the same place 
to try for amberjack, that game fish which 
many consider equally as great a fighter 
as a tarpon, though not as spectacular. 

We both hooked an amberjack at once 
and the battle that ensued was well worth 
witnessing. The sight would have made a 
beautiful picture, taken from another boat. 

My fish ran out the first rush with over 
500 feet of No. 9 line, and the music of 
my reel sounded like a band to me. The 
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Captain, seeing this, tutned his boat and 
followed the fish till I could stop him and 
take in line. When I brought him near the 
boat I yelled: “Jim, hurry up with the 
gaff,” but he only laughed at me. “Wait 
an hour,” he said, and with that Mr. 
“Jack” made another rush, again taking 
out nearly all my line. How the Captain 
did laugh. I fought him with all the 
strength I thought my tackle could stand 
but was unable to “pump” him, because of 
the lightness of my rod, which operation 
is always used on large fish when the cus- 
tomary heavy rods and reels are used. 

Mrs. Ellsworth, who was using a No. 12 
line, brought her fish to gaff in just 45 
minutes, after playing him beautifully. I 
regretted exceedingly being unable to 
watch her work, which was wonderful un- 
der the circumstances. Finally, after an 
hour and a half, I succeeded in bringing 
mine in, which weighed 36 pounds. Hers 
weighed 43 pounds. A bronze button is 
awarded to those catching an amberjack 
weighing 30 to 44 pounds, consequently we 
each received one and are very proud of 
them. <A 45-pound one wins a silver but- 
ton and a 65-pound one wins a gold button. 

We caught one more each weighing 35 
pounds. These are also “button” fish. 
Never in my life did I know that fish had 
such wonderful fighting power or endur- 
ance. We caught this day barracouta, 
kingfish, groupers and mackerel, but no 
large ones, Grunts and Wilson spoons 
were used. 

Many of the experts claim that the Flor- 
ida reefs is no place for light tackle, and 
that large fish cannot be caught with it. 
We demonstrated that this is an error by 
our performances and that light tackle can 
be used here. 

My wife is the first person at this camp 
who ever caught an amberjack with light 
tackle and a No. 12 line. I am the second 
to have ever caught one with light tackle 
and a No. 9 line (Mr. Bohnfelt of New 
York, in 1918, after battling for two and 
a half hours, landed one that weighed 40 
pounds). 

The physical endurance required to 
catch these game fish no one can realize 
until they have tried it. Two or three am- 
berjacks, weighing from 30 to 50 pounds, 
will satisfy the most enthusiastic fisherman, 
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AFTER CROSSING LONG LAKE PORTAGE 


GETTING YOUR MOOSE AND CARIBOU 
WITHIN TWO DAYS OF BROADWAY 


BY HENRY C. BROWN 


Member of the Camp-Fire Club 


PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR AND His GUIDE 


“6 EE, Brownie! How I wish I were 
going with you!” 


I am sure Elting Warner, “The 
Bearcat” of Warren Miller’s story in the 
September issue, meant it as we chatted, 
just before the Boston express pulled out 
of the Grand Central Station, at 1 o’clock 
on Wednesday, September 23, 1914. 

Eighteen hours later I was peeling off 
a nice yellow-back $50 gold certificate for 
our old friend J. W. Hoyt, the customs 
officer at MacAdam Junction, New Bruns- 
wick. In return I was handed a new form 
of Canadian license, granting me certain 
rights and limitations in the killing of one 
bull moose, one bull caribou and two deer 
—with tags in duplicate to be attached to 
the head, scalp, hide or carcass of such 
trophies that should fall to my gun. 


A few hours later, while seated at the 
open window of a Canadian Pacific train 
speeding towards Perth, we stopped at 
Woodstock, where a “Hello, Mr. Brown!” 
greeted me from the station platform. A 
minute later Henry Ogilvy, who was to 
be my guide, was explaining a telegram 
from his brother David directing him to 
join me on this train and come into camp 
with me. 

Oh, the joy of meeting old companions 
of the woods! I had missed last year’s 
outing to grand old Victoria and North- 
umberland counties, simply because busi- 
ness held me tight and would not release 
its hold; for which I paid the penalty with 
an attack of nervous indigestion that 
caught up with me early in December and 
hung on with grim determination, like the 
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old man of the sea. Thus my eagerness 
to hit the tote-roads and trails was multi- 
plied, and in my eyes the hills and valleys 
along the winding river appeared almost 
like Paradise, as Plaster Rock faded in the 
distance after our buckboard had crossed 
the picturesque old covered bridge over 
the Tobique River, on the last stage of my 
journey to Gulquac Camp. 

When 1 pushed open the door of the 
home camp, there sat old Pop Ogilvy, 
dozing away in a big armchair drawn up 
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sights were tested on a rock two hundred 
yards down midstream. My first shot was 
short. At my second shot my guide cried 
a “heart shot.” This satisfied me that it 
would not be my rifle’s fault if 1 missed 
my game. 

Lunch at Orphans’ Home; Coulters 
Brook at three o'clock, and Trousers Lake 
camp was a welcome sight at five o’clock. 
Again I walked into old friends, as Harry 
Morgan, cook at Cheever Camp, of three 
years previous, and Jock Ogilvy, my guide 








before a great of “The Bull 
lo g fire. : I PRET Se “eZ er aR orx ea ES Tre M oose that 
roused him & m@ Charged 

from his # = story, in 
dream of land- \& e ia March, 1912, 
ing 40- pound * (FIELD AND 
salmon with a %S, STREAM, were 
loud “Hello!” <= in camp, with 
His greeting Dr. Riggs, of 
was that to an Stockbridge, 
old and long- Mass., who 
absent frien 1, had killed his 
which made moose and 
me feel I had caribou and 
come back to was_ hunting 
where I had buck deer on 
really been the hard and 
missed. white - w ood 


Patting 
aside all the 
superfluities of 
the city’s civ- 
ilization with 
the transfer of 
my hunting 
togs and para- 
phernalia from 
city luggage 
to duffle pack, 
[I was down to an early breakfast next 
and shortly thereafter, with 

cook, was hitting the tote- 
Trousers Lake—twenty miles 
away. I started out bravely enough, 
taking the lead, followed by guide, 
cook and tote-team, and, setting a pace of 
from three to three and a half miles an 
hour, was surprised that after twenty-four 
month's “idleness” at my desk, I was not 
tiring. 

Our first 
3ridge, five and a 
start, where the 8-mm. 


morning, 
guide and 
road for 


was at Gulquac River 
half miles from our 
Mannlicher rifle 


stop 








ridges and in 


the alder 
swamps near- 
by. 

Sear in 
mind I had 
left New York 
City Wednes- 
day, Septem- 
ber 28rd, at 1 
P. M., and on 


Friday, September 25th, at 5 Pp. M., was in 
the heart of the greatest hunting country 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 


This being my third year hunting out 
of Trousers Lake Camp, my guide, with 
due deference to my acquaintance with the 
surrounding country, left the choice of 
hunting grounds to me. The night before 
I had declared my preference for Trout 
Lake as great moose country, and when 
the Dector told of shooting his moose 
from the foot of Gray’s Lake Portage. 
across Marathew Lake (350 to 400 yards), 




















two days before our arrival, followed by 
Jock’s recital of four big bulls seen on 
the following days, the matter was quickly 
settled, and early Saturday morning, with 
cook and four days’ rations, we were in 
our canoe bound for Trout Lake. Four 
miles up the right leg of Trousers Lake 
landed us at the foot of the one-and-a- 
half-mile portage to Mud Lake. Then, in 
quick succession, we crossed Mud Lake 
and Gray’s Lake, which, with intervening 
carries, brought us to the landing on 
Marathew 


Lake, across #Ra 
which the ®& 
Doctor killed § 


Sie ae Sarin 


ee 


his moose, and 
which I re- 
crossed to go 
back after the 
“Bull Moose 
that Charged,” 
on September 
26,1911. A 
mile and a 
half carry, 
with the di- 
version of 
picking up sev- 
eral partridges 
with the .22, 
brought us to 
the new camp 
over the old 
beaver-house 
on Trout Lake, 
where we 
made our- 
selves com- 
fortable and 
prepared for 
our first real hunt later in the after- 
noon. This first hunt was to Papoose 
pond, a quarter of a mile from camp, 
which I have visited at least twenty times 
and never failed to see one or more moose 
on its shore, or one in the middle up to its 
shoulders feeding on the tender lily roots 
that abound in its bed. 

On Monday, September 28th, I could 
easily have had a very good bull, but 
passed him up as too early in the hunt 
and for a bigger head. We had left camp 
just as soon as there was sufficient day- 
light to pick our way through the woods. 
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THE AUTHOR AND CARIBOU 


Between Black Cat hollow and Benkart 
pond we ran onto a cow and spike-horn 
bull not fifty feet ahead of us in the old 


tote-road. Tried to stalk the bull for a 
photograph, but in focusing the camera he 
took fright and was in the woods in an 
instant. Fifteen minutes later we were 
within a few yards of three cows feeding 
on the edge of Benkart pond. Less than 
a mile farther on we stepped off the road 
when we heard some animals coming 
through the alders that began not more 
than fifteen 
yards in front 
ofus. Out 
came a cow, 
which, when 
directly oppo- 
site us, stopped 
not twelve feet 
distant, delib- 
erately looked 
us over and 
continued leis 
urely on her 
way. An in- 
stant later fol- 
lowing the cow 
came the bull, 
a magnificent 
anmial, with a 
very even and 
w e11-propor- 
tioned head of 
six points on 
each side, but 
small spread. 
No trouble to 
have placed a 
shot where it 
would count, 
but simply looked at him ‘and passed him 
up. Seeing or scenting us, his hesitation 
was only momentary, as he wheeled and 
dashed into the woods. At forty yards 
he stopped and looked back over his 
shoulder, when another equally good shot 
presented itself; then again was off and 
quickly lost to view. Later in the after- 
noon another fairly large bull paraded 
himself before us within easy shooting 
distance, but again I held my trigger 
finger in restraint and bided my time. 

It was about three o’clock Tuesday 
afternoon, September 29th, when we had 
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“TOOK A LOOK OVER THE TOP OF THE ROCK” 


left our pack and the hind quarters of a 
deer, shot for meat, at the intersection of 
two long-ago abandoned tote-roads and 
hunted about a half mile down the road 
beyond Colgate Lake. We sat on a fallen 
log, trying intently to locate certain 
sounds that faintly resembled the distant 
grunts of a bull, but the wind was blowing 
quite hard, and, not hearing them again, 
concluded we had been fooled by the rub- 
bing of a tree. 

On the way back to where we had left 
our pack we again heard the grunts and 
instantly located them on our right in a 
beaver pond buried in an alder thicket. 
We plunged in as fast as we could quietly 
force our way through the bog and thick 
growth, and while we could hear the 
grunts only a short distance away, it was 
impossible to see the animal, owing to the 
closely latticed alders. We pressed for- 
ward, however, until brought to a sudden 
stop at the edge of a narrow stream. At 
this moment a roar from the bull enabled 
us to definitely locate him up-stream about 
thirty yards away, but entirely hidden 
from view. I drew my guide back and 
directed his attention to a game trail 
which we had crossed a few moments be- 





fore. This we followed for a few yards 
until we reached a little opening, just as 
the bull raised his head and roared again. 
Now we could see him, but only his right 
horn, on which we counted eight long 
points. At this moment a cow rushed 
across the pond and through the alders 
and continued on her way, but the bull, 
following her, stopped broadside on di- 
rectly in front of us, not more than fifty 
feet away. All I could see through the 
alders were four big, black blotches, and 
at the one I calculated was the fore 
shoulder I fired. Three of the blotches 
immediately disappeared, and there only 
remained one black spot for a target. | 
fired again and he fell like a log, but was 
up in an instant and across the pond to 
the place where we first saw him. Now, 
for the first time, | had a full view of him 
on the opposite shore, with hair standing 
on end and eyes ablaze. With one foot on 
the beaver dam and the other in the mud 
and water up to my knee, | dropped him 
in his tracks with a shot through the heart 
The first shot had hit behind the shoulder, 
less than eight inches above the last shot, 
while the second shot was fired while he 
faced us with head and nostrils extended, 
probably trying to scent us, and had hit a 
glancing blow between the butts of the 
horns, cutting a two-inch slit in the scalp 
and causing a slight abrasion on the skull, 
but had been of sufficient force to knock 
him down and make him silly. Some job 
getting his head off, owing to the terrible 
bog into which he fell. However, the 
work was finally accomplished and we 
reached camp just before dark. 

Our triumphant return with our moose 
to Trousers Lake camp was the natural 
sequence on the following morning. Here 
{ found my friends, S. C. Dobbs, of 
Atlanta, and J. S. Potsdamer, of Phila- 
delphia, who had reached camp the pre- 
vious evening and whom I had preceded 
by a few days. 

The next day, bright and early, saw us 
started on our way to Thunder Mountain 
barrens for a crack at the caribou, This 
trip we made in two stages, stopping over 
night at Durant Cheever’s camp, on Long 
Lake, where we left Potsdamer, his guide 
and the cook. A 13-mile walk next day 
brought Dobbs, myself and our guides to 


























Snowstorm camp, at foot of Gover Lake 
barrens. Next morning—Saturday, Octo- 
ber 8rd—we separated, Dobbs and Henry 
Ogilvy, now his guide, going to Mitchell 
plains, while I, with my new guide, Bob 
Torrance, was booked for Thunder 
Mountain barrens. After a climb of one 
and a half miles (which for half a mile 
seemed to me about as perpendicular as 
the walls of the Woolworth Building) I 
was greeted by a sight that fully repaid 
me for that awful climb. It was 6.40 A. M. 
and the sun had just peeped above the 
distant hills. I was on top of Thunder 
Mountain, while stretched before me for 
several miles lay the barrens, like a great 
cemetery, with its myriad white rocks re- 
sembling tombstones on some great battle- 
field. To my left a beautiful valley, into 
which a false step might send one hurtling 
to its bottom. Across the valley more 
mountains, with several small barrens 
scarring their weathered sides. In the 
direction of the rising sun I counted 
eleven small mountains, nestled among 
which could be plainly seen four lakes 
shimmering like silk under the rising sun. 

With binoculars I swept the barrens in 
search of caribou. Not a sign of life was 
visible. A great stillness was around us, 
and it did not seem as though the world 
was yet awake. 

I picked out a large rock commanding 
a good general view of the barrens, lo- 
cated on top of a knoll about a quarter of 
a mile away, and indicated to my guide 
that we would place our faith ior a good 
shot on this spot. In a few minutes we 
had reached our ambush, and with the 
wind blowing up to us and away from the 
woods that edged the barrens, we settled 
down for a pipeful before actually as- 
suming the alertness of “real’’ hunters in 
search of game. There we were, sitting 
on the ground, our legs outstretched and 
with backs comfortably resting against the 
big rock, little dreaming that any caribou 
would be foolish enough to come into view 
within five minutes after we had reached 
our position, where we were fully recon- 
ciled to some hours of waiting before see- 
ing anything. 

Casually I rose up and took a look over 
the top of the rock. 

Down I went quicker than I had risen. 
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‘“Douse the pipe, Bob. Give me the 
glasses quick.” 

All I could make out was the beautiful 
white neck and shoulders of a caribou 
coming over a knoll about four hundred 
and fifty yards away, heading diagonally 
across the barrens, as I thought, to a 
bunch of spruce immediately opposite our 
position. A hurried view through the 
binoculars gave a splendid vision of his 
stately head. I know I was deliberate in 
setting my sights at three hundred and 
fifty yards, and, when he had trotted to 
this distance, taking a rest shot over the 
rock, I fired. A momentary stop, and then 
he broke into a gallop, changing his course 
slightly more in our direction, right side 
to us. Several times I was prevented 
from firing again owing to his throwing 
his head around, and apparently biting at 
his side. My second shot was perceptibly 
high, but changing sights to two hundred 
and fifty yards I again had a fair broad- 
side shot, and let go my third shot. At 
this he slowed down to a hitching gait 
between a fast walk and a slow trot, con- 
tinuing diagonally towards us, which 
would place him about a hundred and fifty 
yards away as he crossed our position. At 
this distance my fourth shot shattered his 
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right fore leg. He reared up on his hind 
legs and began pivoting in a small circle. 
Running out from behind the rock, a 
quick fifth shot at seventy-five yards put 
him down to stay. On examination, the 
first and third shots had both counted, 
entering his right side almost on a line 
ten inches apart, about eight inches below 
the saddle and fifteen or twenty-five 
inches back of the shoulder. 

A tew photographs and the careful re- 
moval of head and body skin, and with me 
lugging a fifty-pound hindquarter down 
the perpendicular side of the mountain, we 
soon reached Snowstorm camp, where the 
balance of the day was devoted to com- 
pleting the cleaning of skull and salting 
of scalp and hide for preservation. 

Dobbs and Henry had in the meantime 
been equally successful and had left a 
note at camp stating they had started on 
their return trip to Long Lake. 

We left camp on our return trip next 
morning at daylight, and about half way 
met Potsdamer and his guide following in 
on us at Thunder Mountain barrens, 
where he also got a caribou on his second 
day. 


Just a word to you men who won't 
leave your desks for a trip such as I have 
just related. 

As I have told you, my lost trip of last 
year was followed by an attack of nervous 
indigestion that would in time have laid 
me up. I, too, am as busy as any one of 
you and busier than most of you. On my 
second day in the woods my ailment dis- 
appeared. I have, at this writing, been 
back at work for the past ten days, and 
have not had a pain. What the tem- 
porary return to the primitive life has 
done for me, it will do for you. 

Every one should learn to love the great 
outdoors and yearn for such trips and for 
the freedom of God’s great wilderness. 
It’s worth all it costs in time and in 
money; and it will bring in return much 
more than one can ever give. It is the life 
—and you need it; and once enjoyed, you 
will never abandon it, but will look for- 
ward to each hunting season in eager 
anticipation just as I do, and just as all 
who know its joys will always do as long 
as they can muster the vigor to enjoy its 
hardships—which, after all, are its real 
joys. 


MY HUNTING GROUNDS 


BY WILL D. SIMONDS 


To hear the thrum of flying quail, — 
Their twitter and call in the dew-kissed trail, 


I hunt the hills. 


For the kingfisher’s cry, song of wood-thrush hen. 
Or splash of trout every now and then, 


I wade the rills. 


For the sight of a buck or feeding doe 
Or spotted fawn darting to and fro, 


I seek the glades. 


For the secrets the wild things know so well, 
And the story of life their footprints tell, 


I roam the shades 


For a breath of the pines and flower laden breeze, 
I throw my blankets ’neath the trees, 

In the deepest wood. 
Then I feel like a man when he feels his best, 
When he’s clean all through; going to rest 
Like a real man should. 
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A NEW FEATHER MINNOW FOR BASS, 
PIKE AND TROUT 


CAST LIKE A FLY, REELED IN LIKE A MINNOW 


BY LOUIS RHEAD 


FTER the completion of my studies 
A and work on the natural trout in- 

sects and their artificial imitations, 
I then determined, for my own satisfac- 
tion, to continue my efforts to get some- 
thing new and true to nature in the shape 
of a feather minnow for bass. In recent 
years it has been my impression that min- 
nows (certainly the best natural bait for 
game fishes) have not yet been perfectly 
imitated so as to be a universal success 
either for bass or trout. 

A hard substance, like wood, metal or 
quill, surrounded by a fierce array of 
treble hooks, would not allure me, were | 
a bass or trout, in place of a soft, fleshy 
young fish. I know quite well that thou- 
sands of bass fishermen have luck in 
catching fish with (what is known as) 
plug lures. Before describing my new 
feather lure, which is copied as near from 
nature as can be done with the materials 
at command, I must explain that, in the 
trials I have made of the artificial min- 
nows now on the market they are not suc- 
cessful in the waters I favor—that is, a 
deep, sluggish river with rocky bottom like 
the lower Beaver Kill and Upper Dela- 
ware round about East Branch. 

I have repeatedly seen bass, for some 
distance, follow up various artificial lures 
without making a strike. The same some- 
times happens of the painted minnows 
with metal fins to make them spin. On 
the other hand, with a supply of live min- 
nows, crawfish or lampers, one can go to 
a pool and often capture a dozen bass that 
will average two pounds weight, almost 
any time of day in late July, August and 
September. But in this locality, live bait 
in sufficient quantities is most difficult to 
procure. 

This non-success is not due to my in- 


ability in casting a lure. I can cast a lure, 
as I doa fly, quite delicately and far enough 
to catch bass. Others have had the same 
experience. I met a man wading the stream 
and casting a wooden painted lure of well- 
known make whom I could see by the way 
he cast was expert at the game. 

He said, in answer to my question, 
What luck? that he had not got a single 
strike. I took him to a sandbar nearby, 
and a conveniently hidden spade, and to- 
gether we dug a few lamper eels. He im- 
mediately caught a three-pound bass. 

“Now,” said he, “I know bass are here.” 

I have no desire to try to persuade 
thousands of bass fishermen from their 
successes with wooden or metal lures. 
The new ideas I propose are primarily for 
my own use and pleasure, but I offer them 
to my brother anglers to accept or reject 
as they choose. 

Beyond question there are a host of 
anglers, like myself, sick and tired of test- 
ing new devices and ideas lately placed on 
the market that claim under various pre- 
tences to be perfect killers. I don’t deny 
their usefulness or value in certain waters 
and conditions. The aim and object of 
my work is to imitate for the various 
game fishes, both flies and lures, exactly 
like their natural food. This principle 
everybody must agree is good and a right 
one. 

In describing this feather minnow, the 
larger of the two here pictured in various 
positions is selected from a great many 
different kinds I have made and are, for 
various reasons, the best I can do. 

The body is soft, though solid, and 
wound over a long, powerful single hook 
which curves just under the tail, which 
makes the hook partly invisible from be- 
low. A double hook, smaller in size, is 
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A New Feather Minnow for Bass, Pike and Trout 


placed under the fore part of the belly, 
hidden by two pectoral fins of speckled 
cock’s hackle. In my first efforts I placed 
the double hook on top, near the tail, hid- 
den by a stiff dorsal fin made of turkey’s 
wing feather, cut to shape. But this, I 
found, would interfere with the minnow 
floating belly down—a position absolutely 
necessary in the water. Although this 
would be a more effective hold when the 
fish grabbed it, and it looks more natural 
as a minnow, I was forced to place the 
hooks underneath to get the upright atti- 
tude while moving in the water. 

The upper back and head is colored in 
alternate stripes of black, green and 
brown. The tail, made out of the feather 
tip of turkey’s tail, is of bright metallic 
luster edged in white. Graduating from 
the back along the sides are two stripes of 
green and blue which fade into a per- 
fectly white belly. The whole is wound in 
silver to imitate the shiny scales. 

The smaller size minnow is exactly like it 
in color and shape, except the tail is made 
of the brown breast feather of grouse, 
and the second hook is single instead of 
double. The bodies are well padded to 
stand being chewed by the fish, and made 
of colored wool and mohair. 

A feature of great value in this min- 
now is that it is sufficiently soft, yet solid 
enough for the teeth of the bass to take 
hold without being scared like it would be 
on such a hard substance as wood and 
metal, which is the chief objection to be 
found in those lures. 

This feather minnow is sufficiently light 
to be cast like a fly with a flyrod and 
reeled in like a minnow. You can swim it 
near the surface in shallow water. You 
can cast it down in swift water and swim 
it back at any depth according to the speed 
you reel. You can cast it out to deep- 
placed pools and reel slowly in, no matter 
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if the game be bass or trout, pickerel or 
pike, wall-eye or perch, dace or chub. 

It is true I would like some experts 
(particularly in the West and Pacific 
States) to give this new feather minnow 
a trial, and to that end I shall tie a num- 
ber of each size ready for the beginning 
of the bass season, and those who want 
them can do so through the office of this 
magazine, where they may be seen. 

A few of the good points I claim for 
this minnow are, first and foremost: 

Fidelity in size, form and color to a rea! 
live minnow. 

Hooks so placed as to hold fast, once 
in the mouth of a fish. 

Similarity in touch when fish take it to 
the flesh of a minnow. 

Light enough to be cast like a fly with 
trout rod and tackle. 

Page illustration shows No. 1, side view. 
No. 2, under belly, as fish see it from be- 
low. No. 3, back. Nos. 4 and 5 are the 
under belly and side views of the smaller 
size minnow. The originals are the same 
size as pictured. 

Since the above article was written I 
showed the new feather minnow to an 
expert artificial lure-caster for bass, who 
is a well-known New York tackle dealer, 
and he suggested that the addition of a 
long white plume running from head to 
beyond the tail would make it a perfect 
bass lure. 

This, of course, changes the lure from 
a true copy of the natural live minnow 
to a fancy lure. 

Though I don’t advocate fancy lures or 
flies of any kind, yet I most willingly sub- 
mit both lures to the judgment of the 
angler, who can very soon make a test 
which is the best to capture the largest 
number of big fish, which is, after all 
(whatever means we employ), the object 
we most desire. 
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THE DEER OF THE SOUTHERN WOODS 


PRACTICAL ADVICE ON THE ART OF HUNTING WHITETAILS IN THE 
SOUTHERN PINE BRUSH 


BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


HE Virginia or whitetail deer is 
T of very wide distribution in America, 

and it is perhaps better known and 
loved than any of our game animals. Yet, 
since, as is the case with all wild creatures, 
its environment has considerable to do 
with the nature and habits of the white- 
tail; those who know it best in one 4ocality 
are unfamiliar with its manner of life in 
another. The whitetail of the Florida 
Everglades is, in many ways, very differ- 
ent from the deer of the Adirondacks and 
those of the big Allegheny mountains. . 
For many years I have been acquainted 
with the whitetail deer as it is found in 
the South, particularly in the great pine 
barrens and tupelo swamps of the Caro- 
linas, and I shall here give some account 
of the habits and characteristics in those 
regions of this splendid animal. 

First, I should like to point out a few 
essential differences or peculiarities of 
the deer of the South. As a rule they 
are smaller, sleeker creatures than those 
of the North; more graceful, too, I think, 
and their coloring is lighter. It is very 
seldom, indeed, that a buck in the Caro- 
iinas will run 175 pounds. On the other 
hand, I have found the antlers of the 
southern deer to be superior in beauty 
and symmetry to, for instance, those of 
the deer of the western Pennsylvania 
mountains. Recently, on a visit to a taxi- 
dermist’s shop in that State, I examined 
the heads of twenty-six bucks, and but 
one pair of horns could be called fine in 
their size and symmetry. The others were 
bent, crooked, knotted, and generally mis- 
shapen. The same condition was true at 
another time when I examined the antlers 
of nineteen bucks. However, a perfect 
deer head of the North is a more splendid 
trophy than one of the South; the antlers 
have a larger beam, longer tines, and a 
wider spread. Their whole appearance is 
more picturesque and rugged. I take this 


difference in horns to be largely due to 
the fact that Northern deer are, for the 
most part, creatures of the mountains or 
of rough country. Their paths are up 
and down hill, along steep declivities, and 
through dense areas of second-growth 
sprouts. Of necessity, their horns get 
rough treatment; and when they are in 
the velvet, a rap or a push or a pull will 
mean, later in the hardened antler, some 
decided blemish. In the level, open woods 
of the South, it is only by singular mis- 
chance that antlers are misshapen. Some- 
times they are found with parts broken 
clear off, probably in a clash between 
rival bucks; but as a rule their develop- 
ment is normal and very graceful. 

I believe the deer of the South are more 
gregarious than those of other localities. 
When unmolested, they herd readily. Of 
course, in the mating season, extending 
through the autumn and the early winter, 
a buck will nearly always be found with 
two or three does. On four or five occa- 
sions I have seen a buck at that season 
with four does. But this gathering is not 
gregarious. At other times, in the great 
pine woods and swamps of the South, deer 
are found in large families, and even 
where they are hunted a good deal, they 
are fond of running together. I have seen 
as many as eleven in such a drove, while 
a herd of six or eight is no uncommon 
sight. However, during the autumn and 
winter, deer of widely different ages do 
not consort; it is unusual at that season 
to see a fawn of the same year; certainly 
they do not associate with the bucks and 
does which are then mating. During a 
two days’ hunt I have seen twenty or more 
deer, every one of which appeared large. 
The growing fawns are evidently disso- 
ciated from the older deer during this 
season. 

In the summer, when the deer of the 
Southern pinelands take real vengeance 
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on the venison-loving planters by eating 
up their crops of peas and corn, they will 
invade the fields at night in considerable 
droves, and the damage they do cannot 
be accounted to be petty larceny. A deer 
will come out of a thicket and strike the 
end of a corn-row; this he will follow, 
often clear to the end, and will then re- 
turn by the route of the next row, biting 
off the succulent green growths close to 
the ground. One summer, in an attempt to 
put a stop to such expensive marauding, | 
tied a hound in the field at night, near 
where the deer had been doing the worst 
damage. The next morning the negroes 
on the plantation told me that they had 
heard the hound howling, not barking, for 
the better part of the night. On reaching 
him I found him to be in an almost pitiful 
state of nervous fright, while all about 
him, for a distance of twenty feet or 
more, there were deer tracks innumerable, 
and of many sizes. I concluded that not 
fewer than ten deer had been in the field 
that night, and that, probably as a group, 
they had come over to where their ancient 
enemy was tied, and had cowed and 
menaced him. 

This habit of associating in considera- 
ble numbers is encouraged by the level 
nature of the country, where they can run 
great distances together without incon- 
venience or interfering, and by the com- 
parative freedom that the deer have from 
disturbance, I think it generally true that 
all hunted creatures are likely to scatter 
when pushed hard; and while there is 
much deer hunting in the South, the ad- 
vantages are, in the main, favorable to the 
deer. The woods are vast in extent, and 
they furnish certain inviolate fastnesses 
into which the deer may retreat with al- 
most certain security. These sanctuaries 
are the best guarantees of the whitetail’s 
survival. Much land is posted, and there 
are many preserves. On numerous tracts, 
miles in extent, no hunting is ever per- 
mitted. There is a typical tract of this 
nature near Charleston, S. C., and there, 
at twilight or by moonlight, great herds of 
deer can be seen feeding together. 

The whitetail deer is one of the most 
fecund of the larger mammals, and the 
does are quite regular to fawn, Occa- 
sionally two fawns are dropped at the 
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same time; of course, no doe ever has two 
fawns at different times during the same 
year. The period of gestation is from five 
to six months, and the period of nursing 
is from eight weeks to three months, I 
have seen a spotted fawn following a doe 
as late as mid-August, but usually the 
spots disappear before that. There are 
some very curious and interesting facts 
associated with the rearing of fawns; and 
since | have these from personal observa- 
tion, I shall give them here. 

After the birth of a fawn, the mother 
stays quite near it, watching and guard- 
ing it assiduously for several days, But 
then, leaving the fawn snug in some shel- 
tered broomgrass bed, the doe will go 
many miles in search of food, returning 
at stated periods. Especially in the month 
of May I have seen does passing swiftly 
through the woods in the daytime. They 
were either going to or from their fawns. 
This custom continues for a period of two 
weeks, when the fawn begins to follow 
the mother regularly. I am _ persuaded 
that this habit of feeding at some distance 
from the fawn is probably a provision of 
nature, whereby the long - overtaxed 
mother is enabled to obtain both choice 
food and plenty of toning-up exercise, 
neither of which would be afforded if she 
stayed close to her new baby. At such 
times, when the mother is absent, the 
fawn will not stir from its place of hiding. 
It will “stay put” until the doe returns. 
Consequently, if one can be located, there 
is no difficulty in capturing it. Directed to 
their hiding places by negro turpentine 
workers (who in the course of their task 
are obliged to cover practically every foot 
of the pine woods, since they must work 
every tree), I have often seen the fawns 
thus lying in their beds. One that I reared 
showed to a remarkable degree this in- 
stinct for quiet hiding and waiting for the 
mother’s return. 

There was a patch of young oats near 
the house, and as soon as I would let the 
fawn out of the room where it was kept 
at night, it would run straight to the oats 
patch and vanish like a brown shadow 
among the green growths. It was touch- 
ing to one who understood the meaning 
of this behavior: it was obedient to one 
of the first lessons its mother had taught 
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it. There, in one place, it would lie all 
day long; I used to take bottles of milk 
out to the field to feed it, and often won- 
dered if it detected the imposition of its 
foster-mother. I experienced no difficulty 
at all in rearing it; it was with me until, 
as a three-prong buck, it turned marauder, 
eating the geraniums and all the green- 
topped vegetables. It was then given to 
a friend who was more of a naturalist 
than a gardener. 

This leads me to say that the whitetail 
is one of those fortunate creatures which, 
though excessively wild, takes kindly to 
civilization, and, if given a fair chance, 
will readily maintain itself. The deer’s 
most striking counterpart in this respect, 
in the bird kingdom, is the bob-white, one 
of the most valuable and easily protected 
of all game birds. 

Except the nursing does, the deer of the 
South seldom if ever move in the day- 
time, but do all their feeding at night. 
They have a great fondness for roaming, 
and they indulge this during the dark 
hours; they appear to like resorting to 
certain sandy hillocks, and scrub-oak and 
pine thickets. There is a large bush in 
the southern woods called the sparkle- 
berry; it bears a small, sweet, black berry, 
of which deer are apparently fond. 1 
have found these bushes depleted of ber- 
ries and small branches by deer, and on 
the same bush thus cropped off I have 
found where deer had rubbed off their 
velvet. Many old deer hunters maintain 
that deer will resort to certain trees to 
rub their horns, and in some cases this 
may be true. Certainly a large buck will 
take up a certain range, especially as win- 
ter draws on, and several does will con- 
sort with him. If he is killed or driven 
out, and his range is favorable (as it is 
likely to be if he is an old buck, who 
knows what is best to choose), almost in- 
variably his domain will soon be taken 
over by another buck. I have known this 
to happen time and again, but of course 
it occurred in a locality where deer are 
comparatively plentiful. 

During the summer, when there is no 
hunting, when the cover is heavy, and 
when the flies are very bad, deer some- 
times move about in the daytime. They 
lie down at that season a great deal less 
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than they do in the winter. Often, like 
cattle, they resort to the densest thickets 
of pine, myrtle, holly, sweet-bay, and 
other thick-growing trees to escape the 
flies and heat. At such times and in such 
places I have seen deer standing, rest- 


lessly fighting the flies, some of which are 


bound to follow them wherever they go. 
I have detected the position of a deer in 
a thicket by its stamping and by the petu- 
lant rap of antlers. Certainly the most 
characteristic movement of a Southern 
deer in summer is the tossing to one side 
and the other of its impatient, beautiful 
head. 

During the winter months, the habits 
of the Southern whitetail are more regu- 
lar than they are in summer; in fact, 
where unmolested, they are remarkably 
so. At night they feed and roam about. 
Toward dawn (I once saw a buck retiring 
quietly into a thicket after daylight) they 
will either go into the “branches” (dense- 
ly grown ponds and water-courses that 
intersect the pineland at frequent inter- 
vals), or else they will lie down in the 
broomgrass in some remote part of the 
woods. I say remote, but this discretion 
on the part of a deer does not always 
hold; for, during the present year, I 
started a five-prong buck in the broom- 
grass not more than a hundred and fifty 
yards from a negro settlement. Where 
deer lie in the daytime will depend to a 
great extent on weather conditions. 
Southern deer are susceptible to cold, and 
they seem especially so to wind. Only on 
balmy bright days will they be found in 
the great yellow broomgrass fields under 
the pines. The rougher the weather, the 
more securely do they retire into the 
thickets. Their manner of hiding in these 
branches is seldom varied; nor is there 
reason why it should be, for it is the best 
that can be imagined. 

In the ponds, bays, and branches there 
is much water; not deep, and seldom run- 
ning, but clean surface water standing 
several inches in depth. Out of this, in 
small hummocks and islands, bay bushes, 
myrtles, gallberry bushes, sphagnum moss 
and the like grow rankly. In a small 


branch there may be a hundred such hum- 
mocks, and these may be shielded from 
wind by taller growths on the edges. A 
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deer will enter such a retreat “by the 
water route,” leaving no tracks behind 
and no scent except on the bushes; then 
he will lie down on a hummock, well out 
of the wet, and will remain there through- 
out the day. Sometimes a deer will lie 
down on the moss-covered, spreading 
roots of a large, water-growing tree. 
Scores of times I have started them from 
such places of sanctuary. In a space that 
would hardly seem adequate to accommo- 
date a fawn, a big buck will often lie with 
ease and comfort. In such a retreat, if 
well hidden, a deer will often count on 
being passed by, and will occasionally per- 
mit a hunter to ride or walk almost 
within touching distance. The protective 
coloring of a deer is then fully realized, 
and I have known men to pass within six 
feet of a large deer, lying down, without 
seeing it. On account of their antlers, 
the bucks are much more readily made 
out than the does, especially when, on 
watch, they have a habit of lying down 
with their lower jaw flat on the ground 
and of moving their heads from side to 
side, peering this way and that. Of 
course, the moving horns easily catch the 
eye of even an amateur woodsman. 

In the South, the bucks are in prime 
venison during August and September; 
they are in prime antler from the first of 
October to the middle of January. This 
latter period is their mating season. In 
January, the old forward bucks begin to 
drop their horns, and it is very excep- 
tional to see one with antlers after the 
first of March. The new horns soon 
begin to grow, and in May the woods are 
full of velveted spike-bucks. By August, 
the antlers are fully developed, but they 
are still in velvet, the entire antler being 
covered with a strange growth of skin 
and fine thick hair, resembling down or 
fur. After the first of September, the 
bucks begin to rub- off this horn-sheath. 

I have seen a good many bucks killed in 
February which had just lost their ant- 
lers, some so recently that the horn-pits 
were still bleeding. On one occasion I 


saw a buck with an exceptionally fine 
He recovered and went 
long race the hounds 

He was found to be 
He had doubtless had 


head shot down. 
on; but after a 
pulled him down. 
without antlers. 
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them knocked or pulled off in his wild 
flight through the thickets. Under con- 
ditions of pursuit which necessitates a 
swift escape, a buck’s antlers are often a 
serious encumbrance to him. I have seen 
one picking his way with difficulty through 
a young pine thicket. And in the fall and 
winter bucks generally avoid lying down 
in the densest growths; they are far more 
likely to be found on the edges or in the 
open. If, during the spring or summer, a 
thicket be burnt off, so that by the fall it 
has no aged jungle-growth, no tough 
vines, no_ strongly-laced boughs, but 
rather an excellent screening cover of 
breast-high baybushes and clumps of 
myrtle, such a place will become a favor- 
ite resort for bucks. I have seen as many 
as four full-grown bucks in such a thicket. 
There they can hide, and from there they 
can escape without trouble. A burnt-off 
branch, for two or three years after the 
fire, is ready of access and easy of egress, 
and it is always attractive to deer. If the 
fire has occurred in midsummer or a little 
later, the springing growths of grass and 
bushes will be succulent and tender, and 
will therefore furnish rare autumn graz- 
ing. The very best place I ever knew 
for deer, and especially for large bucks, 
was such a second-growth branch, 

Since the earliest colonial times, deer- 
hunting has been the greatest sport of its 
kind in the South. Many of the settlers 
inherited their love for this form of pas- 
time. And there was a period when the 
wealthy planters, the chief patrons of deer- 
hunting, thought it as unsportsmanlike to 
shoot a deer as to shoot a fox. They rode 
them down with great packs of hounds. 
Mounted on fleet horses, trained to the 
sport and sure-footed in the woods, they 
could follow the pack, sometimes cut off 
the deer and make him double, and finally 
run him to earth. That was long before 
the fatal day of the lumberman and the 
turpentine worker. The floors of the 
great pine woods are no longer level and 
without pitfalls; for nowadays there are 
few more wild and wasteful sights than 
the Southern pinelands. In many sections 
it is tedious and difficult to ride a horse 
through, and to attempt to run one would 
be folly. Fallen trunks, massed tree-tops, 
burnt-out stump holes, and hurricane logs 
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menace the passage at every turn. And 
there are very few packs of hounds to be 
found in the South to-day which have a 
sufficient certainty of ability to run a deer 
to earth to render the pursuit a sport. Of 
course, the condition of the woods is 
probably more against the dogs than the 
horses; for the pack, while clearing ob- 
stacles, must keep on the trail. It bores a 
hound, and especially a good one, to have 
to pause in a race to clamber over brush 
and to circle tree-tops. 

The present method of hunting deer in 
the pinelands of the South is almost uni- 
form. There is practically no still hunt- 
ing, and few hunters ever use a rifle. A 
dozen fast hounds may be employed, but 
one slow one is often just as effective. 
The hunters take up stands (correspond- 
ing to the “crossings” of the North) at 
the head of some well-known thicket. 
Each of such stands is sure to have a 
picturesque name; as the Crippled Oak, 
the Hurricane Log, the White Sand, the 
Old Tarkiln, the Three Sisters, and the 
like. Some stands take their names from 
famous hunters of the old days, and others 
from striking incidents connected with a 
deer hunt. I know of many such stands; 
one is called the Buck Fever Stand, on 
account of that fatal malady which an 
amateur hunter once contracted there. A 
second is called the I Never Thought 
Stand, for this reason: many years ago, a 
splendid buck ran out there to an absent- 
minded hunter, who, being taken to task 
by his fellow sportsmen for letting the 
deer escape, said, “Oh, yes, he was close 
enough; he ran within twenty yards. But 
somehow I never thought of shooting at 
him.” All truly Southern people have a 
passion for picturesqueness, and this cus- 
tom of naming deer-stands is a typical 
manifestation of it. Not only the stands 
but also the drives or thickets have their 
names as well; to illustrate: in one small 
locality I know of these drives: the Rat- 
tlesnake, Huckleberry Branch, the Briar 
Bed, Boggy Bay, Smallpox Corner, Fox 
Bay, the Ocean, and Deer Town. There 


is hardly a clump of evergreens that 
breaks the monotonous level of the vast 
pine forests of the South but has its name, 
and that name the most appropriate and 
picturesque that can be imagined. 


(Concluded in 
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Having taken up stands at the head of 
one of these drives, the hunters send the 
driver with the hounds to the other end, 
and they beat out the thicket. If there is 
game present, it will nearly always come 
out in the order of its wariness; that is, 
turkeys will appear first, then foxes, then 
deer. The turkeys are the most alert, 
and as soon as they clear the thicket they 
are likely to fly. The foxes will do their 
usual doubling; while the deer, slipping 
out quietly unless the dogs are close after 
them, will follow regular runs. 

This habit of running certain courses is 
readily accounted for in those parts of 
the country where the going is rough; but 
it is not so easy to understand in a coun- 
try where every direction has the same 
aspect, where the woods are level and ap- 
parently limitless, and where none but 
one long familiar with the place can tell 
where the deer are likely to run. Yet even 
under such circumstances, deer in the 
Southern woods will follow courses almost 
as clearly defined as those which lead 
them to crossings in the Adirondacks and 
the Alleghenies. In emerging from cover, 
the bucks are invariably warier than the 
does; and if there is any air moving, a 
buck will choose a course up the wind. 
Except on rare occasions, a buck will 
never run down the wind unless he sees 
the hunter to windward of him, unless he 
has been shot at, or unless he is in pre- 
cipitous flight and the dogs are close on 
his heels. 

The gun generally used for deer in the 
South is the 12 gauge, with long barrels 
preferred. Within certain limits, the lon- 
ger the better. The brush type of gun 
scatters buckshot, even at a short range, 
outrageously. There is a common saying 
that, with any gun, “after forty yards, 
with buckshot, uncertainty begins.” In 
the open barrel, 22, O’s are used, and in 
the choked barrel, 12, OO’s. These are 
the usual charges of shot on 3% drams 
of powder, but they are varied to suit 
individual taste and preference. The 
longest range possible with a shotgun can- 
not be well put over 100 yards; though 
I have known deer to be brought down at 
greater distances. With an old English 
Westley-Richards, I have killed a deer at 
110 yards. 
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FOUR FAMOUS SETTERS: ODESSA POINTING, LANARK LAD AND GYPSY NOBLE BACKING, TONO- 
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AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


Part I. 


HEN I was a boy I was so wild 
W that I was ten years old before 

they succeeded in running me 
down and putting pants on me. Our tribe 
of boys owned seven dogs, and of these 
seven I owned two, a Setter and a field 
Spaniel. They slept in tubs on each side 
of my bed, thereby filling it full of fleas. 
Add to that the fact that every ornament, 
tack-head and fixture in the room had 
been used as a target for my .22 rifle and 
you will have a picture of the gunroom 
in which I lived and breathed—when I 
was inside of four walls at all! 

After being properly subdued and civil- 
ized—to say nothing of being married— 
I was forced to go dogless for twenty 
years. It left an aching void, one that 
could not be filled with any substitute, for 
there is room in every man’s heart for 
the love of a dog, and a sportsman in par- 
ticular who has no dog is making a poor, 
sorry thing out of his attempt to enjoy 
his days afield with rifle and shotgun. He 
is missing a whole lot that he might just 
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as well have; not only more opportunities 
for game, but he is missing that fine devo- 
tion and companionship which one’s dog 
gives so lavishly and ungrudgingly, with 
no thought of reward nor ultimate gain, 
but just because he loves you—you who 
are his idol, his adored master, the one 
human who knows everything and always 
gives him the finest times of his life! 

But the lady—poor wretch—who was 
brave enough to marry the wild man of 
the woods had her own ideas about dogs— 
narrow, I'll admit, but forceful and im- 
movable. Tersely put, they condensed into 
the following reasoning: “Dogs have 
fleas; if there is a flea anywhere within 
seven counties of me, he hunts me up and 
bites me: therefore, no dogs!” 

All of which I endured during the slow 
years while she was trying to civilize her 
forest capture and to tame the ungodly. 
But at last occurred a most fortunate 
burglary of our house, in which the Lady 
chased a six-foot nigger out of the prem- 
ises at 1 A. M. with my two big Army 
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two o’clock, when I returned from certain 
carousings with a quantity of red men. 
But when I at last arrived and took charge 
her nerve gave out, and one of the first 
things she did was to put up a plea for a 
watchdog ! 

Joy! A dog at last! I knew full well 
that that dog would soon be a kennel of 
them, once the ice was broken, for dogs 
have a most ingratiating way of their own 
of winning the hearts of people who think 
they don’t like them! 

Now, for a sportsman’s kennel, it 
seemed to me that the combination of 
Airedale, Setter and Hound could not be 
beaten. Here were three dogs that could 
hunt anything that wore feathers or fur— 
Airedale and Setter for ducks, grouse and 
quail; Airedale and Hound for everything 
on four legs, from rabbit to puma. One 
is limited as to expense in the number of 
dogs that can be maintained, yet an all- 
around sportsman, living in any kind of 
game country, can use these three dogs, 
in pairs, throughout the hunting season. 
As a watchdog and fighter the Airedale 
would be unsurpassed, and, though to my 
mind much overrated by his admirers as 
a hunter, he learns quickly from other 
dogs with the hunting instinct deep-bred 


or Hound. The Setter, I felt, could not be 
relied upon as a watchdog and would not 
be over-strong on courage; but as a bird- 
dog, in the North he would be one’s first 
choice. As a matter of fact, a lucky selec- 
tion in the individual Setter may give you 
a dog full of courage and watchfulness, 
besides being a natural-born hunter. At 
least, it turned out so in my own case. 

As to the Hound, I wish the breed could 
be better known to the mass of people in 
our country. What the average man does 
not know about hounds is colossal in its 
extent. That they are affectionate, hand- 
some, companionable, courageous and 
watchful, besides being unsurpassed hunt- 
ers, is hardly known outside of the Central 
States, where they constitute the family 
dog to an extent not even approached in 
the East. 

All three of these breeds make splendid 
family pets. For pure affectionate de 
votion, the Setter leads the other two, 
because of his Spaniel antecedents; in 
third place I should put the Hound, be- 
cause of his remote antiquity the 
hunting companion of Eurasian man (for 
pictures of the hunting Hound type date 
back before the Assyrians, to the cave men 
and the lake-dwellers of Switzerland). 
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In second place, the Terrier, who, though 
strong in his affection, does not crave it 
as the Setter, and, though a family dog, 
is more independent and self-sufficient. 

It is impossible to generalize on breeds 
from individuals and equally impossible to 
form a just estimate from the published 
writings of the admirers of each breed, 
who usually run out of all bounds in their 
enthusiasm for their own breed at the ex- 
pense of all others. The Airedale has 
probably suffered more from this than any 
other breed. To read the panegyrics 
written about him by not altogether dis- 
interested writers, one would think that he 
was the most wonderful dog on earth. As 
a matter of fact, he averages up extremely 
well, indeed; but to compare his nose with 
that of either Setter or Hound is simply 
to defy Nature—she never gave it to him, 
and no amount of writing will put it 
there! 

The Hound has been rather neglected 
by writers. Those that know and love him 
best have more gift for rifles than pens, 
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and those that can write about him usually 
deal with big packs of foxhounds, without 
showing a trace of individual affection or 
companionship in their story. So that the 
Hound as a pet dog remains more or less 
in obscurity to the general public. The 
Setter needs no introduction among sports- 
men. With his cousin bird-dog, the 
Pointer, he has never lacked for enthusi- 
astic pens to proclaim his sterling quali- 
ties. In general he is more affectionate 
than the Pointer, and his long coat aids 
him in Northern shooting while it is a 
disadvantage to him in the South. As 
game dogs, the field-trial records have 
never shown conclusively that either Set- 
ter or Pointer has the greater efficiency 
afield. 

Getting back to the story of Blaze, 
Scout and Pepper, who may be introduced 
here as the individual Airedale, Setter and 
Hound who cast their lots with me: I set 
forth blithely to buy an Airedale pup for 
a watchdog, keeping the other two deep 
in the dark and hidden recesses of my 
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THE FAMOUS CULBERTSON AIREDALES 


thoughts. A knowledge of the genealogy 
of all three dogs is a first essential before 
buying, for blood will tell, and there is no 
virtue in wasting your time and affection 
on some worthless mongrel incapable of 
living up to his type. 

The Airedale terrier was developed in 
England from the wire-haired terrier and 
the otter-hound. The grizzle -and- tan 
wire-haired terrier ran to about 35 pounds 
weight and was famous for his gameness. 
Crossing this with the pit bull terrier gave 





SCOUT GLADSTONE 
(At five months) 


a still larger dog of even more ferocious 
fighting qualities, and crossing this again 
with the otter-hound gave a certain nose 
and hunting instincts, besides making a 
first-class water retriever out of him. It 
also added an element of caution to his 
makeup, which is sometimes mistaken for 
cowardice, but is far from it—in fact, a 
very valuable quality, for you can depend 
upon an Airedale not to rush in and do 
any fool thing without first investigating; 
and in fighting big game he will not pile 
in and grab any old hold, but usually 
makes good where the bear or lion can 
do him the least harm. Just why the otter- 
hound color did not persist is not explain- 
able. They are very common in England 
to-day; in fact, during the spring otter 
hunting is one of the favorite sports, and 
these hounds are usually black, white and 
tan, with wire hair, short legs and ears, 
looking something like a shaggy foxhound. 
They follow the otter in the stream and 
along the banks, the water being ice cold, 
requiring a thick double hair coat. The 
Airedale, however, has no white on him 
except in the shape of a grizzled “saddle” 
of long mixed black and white hairs, and 
for show purposes, the blacker this saddle 
the better. The rest of him is tan—legs, 
shoulders, stifles, neck and head, with long, 
light, silky hair over forehead and eyes. 
He should stand some 22 inches at the 
shoulders and weigh about 45 to 50 pounds. 
Forelegs long and straight, like hairy 
broom handles, with narrow shoulders; 
neck long and powerful; muzzle long and 
flat; lips thin and tight; tail docked short 
and carried gaily on high. That tail and 
his terrible wolf teeth are the most char- 
acteristic features of an Airedale. The 
lovely stump of a tail is most easily 
wagged, and it registers his least emotion 
—the most eloquent tail that ever grew on 
a dog; expressing with a single wag, or 
two of them, or a whole vibration of them, 
approval, pleasure, joy, delight. He asks 
questions with it and discourses to you 
with it, so that a knowledge of how to 
interpret that beloved furry stump gives 
you the key to every thought that is pass- 
ing in his mind. 

And then his teeth! Pull back his gums 
and look at them. These formidable 
weapons are the reason that the Airedale 














can kill any dog he fights with, only he 
is too good natured to use them, and those 
long, sharp canines enable two of these 
dogs to pull down and despatch a black 
bear or a mountain lion. In the West, 
the favorite hunting pack is in the pro- 
portion of three Hounds to two Airedales, 
and their thick, snowproof coat makes 
them ideal for tracking in the mountains 
or for sledge dogs on the winter trail. 





Bench-show scale of points for the 

Airedale is as follows: 
Head, ears, eyes afid mouth.......... 20 
Neck, shoulders and chest............ 10 
EE Re ee eer eer 10 
Hind quarters and stern............. 5 
Oe ee eee ee 15 
SERS ERS exe d sda wig Side a cite 15 
ER eet ey 10 
General character, expression, etc.... 15 
100 


In the West the breed tends to get 
larger, running from 50 pounds up, and 
the impression given of power and vim 
by the sight of one of these big Western 
Airedales, loping along abreast of a fast 
automobile or stabbing over the snow on 
a hot game trail, is truly thrilling—terri- 
fying to the object attacked. The bench- 
show Airedale is inclined to be smaller, 
around 45 pounds, and is not as suitable 
for big-game hunting. 

In general your Airedale’s pedigree 
should show three or more well-known 
stocks, such as Oorang, Colne, Kenwyn, 
Culbertson, York, Vickery, etc., and should 
trace back to Master Briar along at least 
one line. If you expect to work him out 
West, choose one of the big Western 
kennel stocks. If in the East, on coons, 
black bear, etc., the standard 45 to 50 will 
do very well and his meat bill will be far 
less. Kenwyn Blaze, my own Airedale, 
seems pretty well up to, if not ahead of, 
the accepted standard, and I would not 
trade him for any other Airedale that I 
have yet laid eyes on. He was by Sandy 
Briar out of Kenwyn Queen, and has five 
champions amongst his immediate fore- 
bears, viz.: York the Conqueror, York 
Masterpiece, son of Master Briar; Cromp- 
ton Oorang, Midland Royal, and York 
Floriform. 
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KENWYN BLAZE 
(At 18 months) 


At present writing Blaze is just round- 
ing out into the splendid sterling character 
that makes the Airedale famous, being a 
year and a half old. Airedale pups are 
slow in “finding themselves” and often do 
not “arrive” until after thirteen months. 
He makes a wonderful watchdog, with a 
volleying lion bark, savage and terrifying 
to listen to; is affectionate and playful; 
good natured to a fault with children and 
strangers, though he always barks when 
the latter come around, even in the day- 





ROOKWOOD PEPPER 
(At eight months) 
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time, and is a general house pet—almost 
as much so as the Setter, Scout. As a 
hunter he at first had no natural aptitude, 
not understanding in the least what it was 
all about; but he learned bird hunting 
from going with the Setter and now no- 
tices every bird that flies, though he has 
no nose for them; and he is fast enough 
to keep up with Pepper, the Hound, on a 
screaming hot scent. He is also learning 
to sight-hunt animals from the Hound. At 
first I could kick up a rabbit not four feet 
away from him and he would not even see 
it, but would stand there wondering what | 
was running for. Often during his puppy- 
hood he used to walk right over a fresh 
squirrel track without notice, nor could he 
be induced to look up a tree at a squirrel 
in plain sight. One day, however, he 
chased and treed a squirrel, and now he 
never overlooks one if he happens to get 
sight of it. He routed and put to flight 
his first cat when he was six months old. 
I never believed cats could fly through the 
air without ever touching ground until I 
saw Blaze tree a big white one after a 
fifty-yard stern chase, with the cat one 
jump in advance. He always runs mute, 
which is a good point, and with a year’s 
experience with Setter and Hound or with 
a hunting pack, has made a great dog. 

I have owned three Setters, all English, 
and know several Irish and Gordon indi- 
viduals. The field-trial records are pretty 
conclusive evidence as to the all-around 
superiority of the English Setters, so I 
decided upon this breed for my next pur- 
chase after the Airedale, now that the dog 
embargo was off. The first question was 
whether black and white or black, white 
and tan, for equally good ones can be had 
in both colors. By crossing with the Irish 
Setter, they get an exceedingly ugly ani- 
mal down South—“blue belton” and black 
all over, but streaked with tan, as if some- 
one had thrown yellow mud on them. 
This is by no means the true black, white 
and tan, for the latter marking is confined 
to the chops (flews), inside of ears, over 
eyes and a few tan specks on the legs— 
the standard “Gladstone” Setter markings, 
one of the noblest strains in the breed. 

Then there are the lemon and white and 
liver and white colorations, of which not 
a few famous champions, notably Count 
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Whitestone, Pioneer and Lanark Lad, are 
representative, fully equal in field-trial 
performance to the black and whites. 

There are a lot of curious superstitions 
extant concerning Setter coloration, such 
as the one that the more white he has the 
poorer field dog he will make. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Pioneer and Cesar, both fa- 
mous winners, were white ali over except 
on ears and head, and Count Whitestone 
was almost pure white, except for some 
tan on ears and a few tan spots over and 
around the eyes. In selecting a Setter pup 
it is far better to be guided by blood 
strains than the actual coloration of the 
dog. If he is black, white and tan, some 
of the Gladstone blood should appear in 
his pedigree, as all of the true lineage of 
that strain can be traced back to Count 
Gladstone IV, probably the most famous 
Setter ever bred in America. Good ones 
bred by him, such as Count Danstone, 
Lady’s Count, Champion Sioux, Prime 
Minister, etc., will be pretty certain to 
appear in the fourth generation back from 
any Gladstone pup bought to-day. Added 
in have been a number of fine imported 
strains, such as Lingfields, Mallwyds, etc. 

In general all these dogs are classed as 
Llewellyn or field-trial Setters, being de- 
scended from the original Duke-Rheebe- 
Laverack cross originated by Mr. Llewel- 
lyn. A second big division comprises the 
bench-show or Laverack Setters, judged 
more On points than on field qualities, such 
kennel names as Bloomfield, Queen, Mall- 
wyd, etc., being representative of the 
heavy show types, with beautiful coats and 
typical heads, the colors being in general 
white, orange and white, and sometimes 
tricolor. It is probably this difference be- 
tween the standard field-trial and bench- 
show types that gave rise to the prejudice 
in favor of the blue belton (black and 
white, ticked with or without some tan) 
over the lemon and white or liver and 
white. But, as I said before, blood is a 
much better guide because of the numer- 
ous good exceptions in coloration. 

I decided at length on a Gladstone Setier 
pup for mine, and bought from the Atlantic 
Kennels a likely pup, great-great-grandson 
of Count Gladstone IV via Prime Minister 
and Queen Gladstone. Ch. Imported Ling- 
field Dan and Count Bloodstone appear in 
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his pedigree in the second generation. | 
named him Scout Gladstone, and he was 
duly registered in the Field Trial Stud 
Book No. 30,922, Kenwyn Blaze being reg- 
istered at the same time in the American 
Kennel Club Book No. 180,558. Both reg- 
istration certificates appear in this article, 
to give you some idea of what they look 
like. I had them framed and hung up in 
the barn, which was also kennel headquar- 
ters. The scale of points of Setters is as 
follows: Head, long and lean, with a well- 
defined stop, high rounded skull, square 
deep muzzle, flews deep and square; eyes, 
dark; neck long, muscular and lean, mus- 
cular towards throat; body not too long, 
deep chest, ribs well sprung, back level; 
legs big, muscular forearm, elbow well let 
down, feet well feathered between toes; 
tail carried straight from body, with good 
feather beginning not too near root; coat 
long, straight and silky; color, white and 
black, white and orange, tan or liver, or 
black, white and tan, one or two large 
black patches admissible, ticked well on 
legs and flanks, tan in ears, over eyes and 
bottom of flews half-way up on cheek, the 
more distinct the tan the better. 
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In selecting a Hound you have several 
conflicting qualities to choose among, de- 
pending upon the kind of hunting that you 
get the most of. For coon and bear, in 
the East, you want nose, fighting qualities 
and speed; for fox hunting, speed and 
nose. For Western work, nose and fight- 
ing qualities. There are two general 
classes of large Hounds in this country: 
the Southern black-and-tan coon-hound, 
of which the Redbone strain is representa- 
tive—good trailers, but slow; and the fast 
foxhounds, black, white and tan, the 
Walker, Williams, Birdsong and July 
strains being prominent breeds. These 
large Hounds should be_ rabbit-proof, 
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otherwise they will never give you any- 
thing for your hunt except the ubiquitous 
molly cottontail, the rabbit trails in the 
woods outnumbering all others ten to one. 
For straight rabbit work, a beagle hound 
—much smaller and slower than either fox 
or deer hound—is far preferable. 

Hounds are much cheaper than the 
other two breeds, for, while a good Aire- 
dale or Setter pup two to four months old 
will stand you $25, an equally well-blooded 
foxhound pup of that age will cost not 
over $10, and coon-hound pups $4 to $8. 
Personally, | would prefer, for an Eastern 
Hound, a black-and-tan of the Redbone 
strain, or a black, white and tan ticked of 
some Northern strain, such as Buckfield, 
Pennsylvania or Portsmouth. While not 
fast enough for fox, they are fine for fur 
of all kinds and deer in those States where 
hunting conditions are such as to necessi- 
tate hunting with dogs. Any of these 
strains will go 60 pounds and do equally 
well on big game in the West. People do 
not realize that as “just a dog” a Hound 
makes an affectionate pet, bright and 
smart, as well as a hunting companion. 

Neither with Hound nor Setter does it 
pay to start in with a very young pup, 
as both breeds are exceedingly subject to 
distemper, ending fatally in two cases out 
of five, on the average, with young pups. 
k:ven if the pup survives you have a big 
veterinary bill on your hands—fourteen or 
fifteen dollars—which, plus the original 
cost of the pup, more than equals the price 
asked for a year-old pup, over distemper. 
In my own case, I wanted to raise all three 
—Airedale, Setter and Hound—from pup- 
pies just weaned; but my boyhood dogs 
were all bought by my father when over 
a year’s age, and | should advise this as 
the best age to buy. The Airedale, how- 
ever, is so hardy that he may be easily 
raised from a two to four months pup, 
and will even live in a house reeking with 
distemper without taking it himself. 

Getting back to the Hounds: The rat- 
tailed black-and-tan Southern Hound has 
long ears, from the bloodhound cross in 
him, a wonderful nose and good fighting 
qualities, but is slow. The best-known 
Strain is the Redbone, much prized by 
Southern hunters and trappers, and with 
it are crossed many of the foxhound 
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strains, the Wirdsongs being a cross of 
Redbones with the Henry foxhounds, for 
instance, and all over the South and 
Central West you can get black-and-tan 
“Walker” Hounds, no doubt crosses of 
true Walker stock on the old-fashioned 
Southern coon-hound. 

The Pennsylvania Hound is black, white 
and tan, heavily ticked—a large dog, run- 
ning about 50 pounds, used for deer, bear, 
snowshoe rabbit and coon. They origi- 
nated in Maryland and may be traced back 
to the Irish Hounds of the Brocke and 
Byron strains. Of the foxhounds, our 
best American strains are the Walker- 
Maupin stock and the Walker-Williams, 
all originating in Kentucky. They are 
iarge, fast dogs of excellent nose, black, 
white and tan in color, having consider- 
able brush to the stern or tail, and do 
equally well on deer and bear if trained 
to it. For fox hunting they are raised in 
big kennels of ten to thirty brace, but one 
dog or a combination of three—one track- 
er and two runners—will be all that the 
woodsman who hunts afoot in the forest 
with his rifle over his shoulder can con 
veniently use. 

lor my personal selection, black and tan 
was barred because of the Lady’s preju- 
dices against an ugly dog. It would be all 
of a year before Blaze, the Airedale, would 
show class in looks, and as a pup she hard- 
ly tolerated him, much as she loved Scout, 
the Setter—“her” dog. I foresaw that two 
ugly dogs would likely bust up the kennel, 
so I cast about for either a smart fox- 
hound or a black, white and tan-ticked 
Pennsylvania Hound. The latter are not 
on general sale and can only be unearthed 
by advertising for them, most of the dogs 
advertised for sale being black and tan. 
It was easy to get good foxhounds from 





any of the big Kentucky kennels, so I 
placed my order for a Walker pup, black, 
white and tan, named Pepper, while one 
of my hunting companions bought a black- 
and-tan coon-hound pup named Yodler. 

In picking out a foxhound pup, any 
pedigree tracing back to Bourbon, of the 
Williams strain, or Lil, Arp, Lead and 
Rifler. of the Walker strain, will not dis- 
appoint you, while any names in the July 
strain that appear will insure plenty of 
speed in your pup. 

A good American foxhound should 
weigh between 50 and 60 pounds and stand 
22 to 24 inches at the shoulders. The head 
should have straight, long muzzle, with 
peak at top of skull; ears medium length 
and thin, the longer the more bloodhound 
in him and the slower he will be; neck 
clean and strong; shoulders well sloped 
and muscular, not too broad; chest deep, 
with ribs well sprung; back broad and 
short; elbows set straight, stifles low; legs 
straight and squarely under shoulders; 
color black, white and tan, solids and ticks 
permissible; hair rough and coarse, but 
sleek, not wiry; stern strong, carried on 
high, curling over back like a sabre and 
having a good brush. 

Scale of points: 
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(To be continued) 
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THE PRIZE “LAKER” OF SOUTH POND 


BY E. M. DOUGLAS 


Winner Third Prize, Lake Trout, 1913 Contest. 


from three years’ steady grind, with 

no vacations except occasional week- 
ends on Barnegat. So I hunted up my 
rods and reels and, with a few bass and 
trout flies, I started for a rest in the 
woods. 

From many sides I heard of the charms 
of Long Lake, N. Y., so on the tenth I left 
for Brown’s Camp. I intended, of course, 
to try my luck at bass fishing as soon as 
the season opened on the sixteenth, until 
then to laze up and down the lake with rod 
extended invitingly to any hungry pick- 
erel or perch who cared to strike. 

On my arrival at Brown’s I had the 
good fortune to chance almost at once 
upon Dave Helm, home for a week from 
Little Forked Lake. Dave had guided 
friends of mine for many years, and to 
secure his services was a great stroke of 
luck. We made arrangements to go down 
to the end of the lake on the opening day 
of bass fishing. Then Dave suggested, as 
we still had a day or two to wait, we go 
over to a nearby lake, known as South 
Pond, and try for brook and lake trout, 
which were there in large numbers. I 
assented gladly, for I had grown tired of 
reeling in quiescent pickerel and longed 
for a foe more worthy of my rod. 

At Dave’s suggestion I purchased some 
new tackle at the village for our trip; a 
Kingfisher line and, among other lures, a 
large-size Archer Spinner, 

The first day at South Pond, a little lake 
of unbelievable beauty, we fished the 
shores and caught a nice mess of brook 
trout. The next day Dave proposed to de- 
vote to fishing for lake trout. This was 
my first experience in fishing for lakers, 
and I had what is familiarly known as be- 
ginner’s luck. Within two hours I had 
caught my twenty-five pounds. They were 
all of fair size and fought gamely. I cer- 
tainly enjoyed my first taste of this sport. 

I arranged with Dave to take a day be- 
fore I left from our bass fishing, to reel 
in some more lakers. I planned, with the 


T i June found me pretty well tired 


utmost confidence, to take home a nice 
mess of trout. We fixed upon Friday as 
being the best day. I left Saturday after- 
noon, and I wanted the fish to be as fresh 
as possible, for there was no doubt in my 
mind that I would have a string of lakers 
as fine as the four I caught my first day. 

We reached South Pond on the day be- 
fore my departure at about nine in the 
morning. It was a dull gray day and the 
north wind blew a gale. We fished all day 
and only one hungry lake trout was tempt- 
ed by my lure. I felt my overconfidence 
had received its just reward, but Dave 
said, “No, sir, there is an old moss-back 
in here that you are going to take home. 
If the sun will only come out to-morrow 
we can get him, sure. I'll tell you what 
we will do—we will come over early to- 
morrow morning and fish until eleven 
o'clock. I know we can get some fine fish.” 

The next morning dawned even grayer 
and colder than the day before. 

We trudged over to South Pond, Indian 
fashion; along the narrow trail we hardly 
spoke a word. We reached the edge of 
the lake. I fixed my tackle silently while 
Dave launched the boat. We got in and 
pulled off. 

As we pulled out into the lake, two 
loons flew high overhead, calling to each 
other. 

Immediately Dave said, “As sure as 
guns the sun will be out in about an hour. 
I never knew it to fail that when on a 
cloudy morning the loons fly high and call 
as often as that, that it doesn’t clear up.” 

And within half an hour Dave's proph- 
ecy was fulfilled. The next good omen 
was to find plenty of fine shiners in our 
bait trap. We baited up the Archer Spin- 
ner, using a pyramid sinker, attached to 
the line with a triple swivel, about six feet 
back from the hooks; as we intended to 
fish the edge of a reef that runs diagonally 
across the lake where the water averaged 
from twenty-five to thirty-five feet in 
depth, we trolled slowly along for about 
twenty minutes, when I had a vicious 
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strike. I let out a little line and then 
hooked my fish. After a pretty fight which 
lasted about a quarter of an hour, I netted 
a brook trout weighing about four pounds. 
This was the third piece of luck. As I was 
getting ready to bait up for another try, 
Dave picked out a shiner about seven 
inches long, saying: “Nothing but a big 
fellow. will 
tackle this!” 

[ fastened the 
shiner to the 
spinner and 
let out my line 
Every once in 
a while my 
sinker would 
drag bottom as 
Dave rowed 
slowly along 
the reef and | 
would call to 
him to row 
faster to keep 
my hooks from 
snagging. 

[ had just let 
out about forty 
yards of line 
when I felt my 
hooks —appar- 
ently fasten to 
the bottom. 

“T’ve got 
bottom hard, 
Dave,” I cried, 
“and you will 
have to back 
up!” 

I had no 
more than said 
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line was only tested to sixteen pounds, and 
my rod the lightest of Bristol rods. 

After giving him about forty yards of 
line, I began to try slowly to reel him in. 
He came in, fighting every minute of the 
time; I brought him in within about six 
feet of the end of my rod and he came 
heavily toward the boat within a few 
inches of the 
surface. Dave 
reached out, 
and with a 
swift, sure 
stroke, brought 
him to gaff. As 
ne lifted him 
out of the 
water he said, 
“If we had lost 
him I would 
have jumped 
overboard!” 
He held the 
big laker up— 
“That’s the 
largest trout 
caught here in 
ten years.” 

Our prize 
tipped the scale 
at nineteen 
and one - half 
pounds. Next 
spring I am 
going back, 
and with Dave 
to guide me, 
I will try for 
another prize 
fish. 


a 








this than away 
flew my line 
with the buzz 
of the reel, and I realized with a thrill that 
I had hooked Dave's “moss-back.” 

After the first long rush the trout 
turned and came straight for the boat. | 
had to reel in as fast as I possibly could 
to take up my slack line. He came in just 
near enough for us to catch a glimpse of 
his size, and then in a twinkling he was 
off again, going straight for the bottom. 
I did not dare to try and stop his rush 
now that I could guess his size, for my 


— PRIZE 
DAVE HELM WITH MY 19!4-LB. LAKE TROUT CONTEST 
RECORD 


Third Prize—Lake Trout—1913 Contest 
CAUGHT BY E. M. DOUGLAS, 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

Weight—19™% Ibs. Girth—17% in. 

Length—33'% inches. 

Caught—June 21, 1913, 

Where caught—South Pond, N. Y. 

Rod—Bristol, No. 11. 

Reel—Takapart. 

Line—Kingfisher, enameled. 

Lure—Archer Spinner and Shiner, 
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DESERT GOLD 
A NOVEL, BY ZANE GREY 


[Epitor’s NoteE:—A novel of the Desert! What outdoorsman has not wished for 
such a story! Out of the Desert have come the great truths which have moved mankind. 
Its silence and mystery, its strength, its immensity, claim all that is noble in the human 
soul, Zane Grey wrote this story; he ts one of us, an outdoorsman in whom the spirit of 
the wilderness breathes out into the poetry of living words. This novel has appeared before 
in the pages of a great popular magazine. We have felt that its appeal has been wasted 
there; that by the outdoorsmen who read Fietp AND STREAM its desert setting, its virile 
action, its sheer manliness, will be appreciated far more keenly than by the ordinary city 
dweller. A story of the Mexican border, of the great Sonora Desert, horses, cowboys, In- 
dians, outlaws and of a woman’s love that never wavered—this is what we offer our readers 
for the next twelvemonth, two chapters every month.]} 


PROLOGUE 
I 


FACE haunted Cameron—a 
A woman’s face. It was there in the 

white heart of the dying campfire; 
hung in the shadows that hovered over 
the flickering light; it drifted in the dark- 
ness beyond. 

This hour, when the day had closed 
and the lonely desert night set in with 
its dead silence, was one in which Cam- 
eron’s mind was thronged with memories 
of a time long past—of a home back in 
Peoria, of a woman he had wronged and 
lost, and loved too late. He was a pros- 
pector for gold, a hunter of solitude, a 
lover of the drear, rock-ribbed infinitude, 
because he wanted to be alone to re- 
member. 

A sound disturbed Cameron’s reflec- 
tions. He bent his head, listening. <A 
soft wind fanned the paling embers, blew 
sparks and white ashes and thin smoke 
away into the enshrouding circle of black- 
ness. His burro did not appear to be 
moving about. The quiet split to the cry 
of a coyote. It rose strange, wild, mourn- 
ful—not the howl of a prowling upland 
beast baying the campfire or barking at 
a lonely prospector, but the wail of a 
wolf, full-voiced, crying out the meaning 
of the desert and the night. Hunger 
throbbed in it—hunger for a mate, for 
offspring, for life. When it ceased, the 
terrible desert silence smote Cameron, and 
the cry echoed in his soul. He and that 
wandering wolf were brothers. 

Then a sharp clink of metal on stone 
and soft pads of hoofs in sand prompted 


Cameron to reach for his gun, and to 
move out of the light of the waning camp- 
fire. He was somewhere along the wild 
border line between Sonora and Arizona; 
and the prospector who dared the heat 
and barrenness of that region risked other 
dangers sometimes as menacing. 

Figures darker than the gloom ap- 
proached and took shape, and in the light 
turned out to be those of a white man 
and a heavily packed burro. 

“Hello, there,” the man called, as he 
came to a halt and gazed about him. “1 
saw your fire. May I make camp here?” 

Cameron came forth out of the shadow 
and greeted his visitor, whom he took for 
a prospector like himself. Cameron re- 
sented the breaking of his lonely camp- 
fire vigil, but he respected the law of 
the desert. 

The stranger thanked him, and then 
slipped the pack from his burro. Then 
he rolled out his pack and began prepara- 
tions for a meal. His movements were 
slow and methodical. 

Cameron watched him, still with resent- 
ment, yet with a curious and growing in- 
terest. The campfire burst into a bright 
blaze, and by its light Cameron saw a 
man whose gray hair somehow did not 
seem to make him old, and whose stooped 
shoulders did not detract from an impres- 
sion of rugged strength. 

“Find any mineral?” asked Cameron 
presently. 

His visitor looked up quickly, as if 
startled by the sound of a human voice. 
He replied, and then the two men talked 
a little. But the stranger evidently pre- 
ferred silence. Cameron understood that. 
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He laughed grimly and bent a keener gaze 
upon the furrowed, shadowy face. An- 
other of those strange desert prospectors 
in whom there was some relentless driv- 
ing power besides the lust for gold! Cam- 
eron felt that between this man and him- 
self there was a subtle affinity, vague 
and undefined, perhaps born of the divina- 
tion that here was a desert wanderer 
like himself, perhaps born of a deeper, 
an unintelligible relation having its roots 
back in the past. A long-forgotten sen- 
sation stirred in Cameron’s breast, one so 
long forgotten that he could not recognize 
it. But it was akin to pain. 


I] 


When he awakened he found, to his 
surprise, that his companion had departed. 
A trail in the sand led off to the north. 
There was no water in that direction. 
Cameron shrugged his shoulders; it was 
not his affair; he had his own problems. 
And straightway he forgot his strange 
visitor. 

Cameron began his day, .grateful for 
the solitude that was now unbroken, for 
the canon-furrowed and _ cactus-spired 
scene that now showed no sign of life. 
He traveled southwest, never straying far 
from the dry stream-bed; and in a desul- 
tory way, without eagerness, he hunted 
for signs of gold. 

The work was toilsome, yet the periods 
of rest in which he indulged were not 
taken because of fatigue. He rested to 
look, to listen, to feel. What the vast 
silent world meant to him had always been 
a mystical thing, which he felt in all its 
incalculable power, but never understood. 

That day, while it was yet light, and 
he was digging in a moist white-bordered 
wash for water, he was brought sharply 
up by hearing the crack of hard hoofs on 


stone. There down the cafion came a 
man and a burro. Cameron recognized 
them. 


“Hello, friend,” called the man, halting. 
“Our trails crossed again. That’s good.” 


“Hello,” replied Cameron, slowly. “Any 
mineral sign to-day?” 

“No.” 

They made camp together, ate their 
frugal meal, smoked a pipe, and rolled 
in their blankets without exchanging many 
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words. In the morning the same reti- 
cence, the same aloofness characterized 
the manner of both. But Cameron’s com- 
panion, when he had packed his burro 
and was ready to start, faced about and 
said: “We might stay together, if it’s 
all right with you.” 

“I never take a partner,” replied Cam- 
eron. 

“You're alone; I’m alone,” said the 
other, mildly. “It’s a big place. If we 
find gold there'll be enough for two.” 

“IT don’t go down into the desert for 
gold alone,’ rejoined Cameron, with a 
chill note in his swift reply. 

His companion’s deep-set, luminous eyes 
emitted a singular flash. It moved Cam- 
eron to say that in the years of his wan- 
dering he had met no man who could 
endure equally with him the blasting heat, 
the blinding dust storms, the wilderness 
of sand and rock and lava and cactus, 
the terrible silence and desolation of the 
desert. Cameron waved a hand toward 
the wide, shimmering, shadowy descent of 
plain and range. “I may strike through 
the Sonora Desert. I may head for Pin- 
north for the Colorado 
You are an old man.” 

“I don’t know the country, but to m« 
one place is the same as another,” replied 
his companion. For moments he seemed 
to forget himself, and swept his far-reach- 
ing gaze out over the colored gulf of 
stone and sand. Then with gentle slaps 
he drove his burro in behind Cameron 
“Yes, I’m old. I’m lonely, too. It’s come 
to me just lately. But, friend, I can still 
travel, and for a few days my company 
won't hurt you.” 

“Have it your way,’ said Cameron. 

They began a slow march down into 
the desert. At sunset they camped under 
the lee of a low mesa. Cameron was 
glad his comrade had the Indian habit 
of silence. Another day’s travel found 
the prospectors deep in the wilderness. 
Then there came a breaking of reserve, 
noticeable in the elder man, almost im- 
perceptibly gradual in Cameron. Beside 
the meager mesquite campfire this gray- 
faced, thoughtful old prospector would 
remove his black pipe from his mouth to 
talk a little; and Cameron would listen, 
and sometimes unlock his lips to speak a 


acate or Jasin. 
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word. And so, as Cameron began to re- 
spond to the influence of a desert less 
lonely than habitual, he began to take 
keener note of his comrade, and found 
him different from any other he had ever 
encountered in the wilderness, This man 
never grumbled at the heat, the glare, the 
driving sand, the sour water, the scant 
fare. During the daylight hours he was 
seldom idle. At night he sat dream- 
ing before the fire or paced to and fro 
in the gloom. He slept but little, 
and that long after Cameron had had 
his own rest. He was tireless, patient, 
brooding. 

Cameron’s awakened interest brought 
home to him the realization that for years 
he had shunned companionship. In those 
years only three men had wandered into 
the desert with him, and these had left 
their bones to bleach in the shifting sands. 
Cameron had not cared to know their 
secrets. But the more he studied this 
latest comrade the more he began to sus- 
pect that he might have missed something 
in the others. In his own driving passion 
to take his secret into the limitless abode 
of silence and desolation, where he could 
be alone with it, he had forgotten that 
life dealt shocks to other men. Somehow 
this silent comrade reminded him. 

One afternoon late, after they had toiled 
up a white, winding wash of sand and 
gravel, they came upon a dry waterhole. 
Cameron dug deep into the sand, but with- 
out avail. He was turning to retrace 
weary steps back to the last water when 
his comrade asked him to wait. Cameron 
watched him search in his pack and bring 
forth what appeared to be a small, forked 
branch of a peach tree. He grasped the 
prongs of the fork and held them before 
him with the end standing straight out, 
and then he began to walk along the 
stream-bed. Cameron, at first amused, 
then amazed, then pitying, and at last 
curious, kept pace with the prospector. 
He saw a strong tension of his comrade’s 
wrists, as if he was holding hard against 
a considerable force. The end of the 
peach branch began to quiver and turn. 
Cameron reached out a hand to touch it, 
and was astounded at feeling a powerful 
vibrant force pulling the branch down- 
ward. He felt it as a magnetic shock. 


The branch kept turning, and at length 
pointed to the ground. 

“Dig here,” said the prospector. 

“What!” ejaculated Cameron. Had the 
man lost his mind? 

Then Cameron stood by while his com- 
rade dug in the sand. Three feet he dug 
—four—five, and the sand grew dark, 
then moist. At six feet water began to 
seep through. 

“Get the little basket in my pack,” he 
said. 

Cameron complied, and saw his com- 
rade drop the basket into the deep hole, 
where it kept the sides from caving in 
and allowed the water to seep through. 
While Cameron watched, the basket filled. 
Of all the strange incidents of his desert 
career this was the strangest. Curiously 
he picked up the peach branch and held 
it as he had seen it held. The thing, 
however, was dead in his hands. 

“I see you haven’t got it,’ remarked 
his comrade. “Few men have.” 

“Got what?” demanded Cameron. 

“A power to find water that way. Back 
in Illinois an old German used to do that 
to locate wells. He showed me I had 
the same power. I can't explain. But 
you needn't look so dumfounded. There's 
nothing supernatural about it.” 

“You mean it’s a simple fact—that some 
men have a magnetism, a force or power 
to find water as you did?” 

“Yes. It’s not unusual on the farms 
back in Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania. The 
old German I spoke of made money travel- 
ing round with his peach fork.” 

“What a gift for a man in the desert!” 

Cameron’s comrade smiled—the second 
time in all those days. 

They entered a region where mineral 
abounded, and their march became slower. 
Generally they took the course of a wash, 
cone on each side, and let the burros travel 
leisurely along nipping at the bleached 
blades of scant grass, or at sage or cactus, 
while they searched in the cafons and 
under the ledges for signs of gold. When 
they found any rock that hinted of gold 
they picked off a piece and gave it a 
chemical test. The search was fascinating. 
They interspersed the work with long, 
restful moments when they looked afar 
down the vast reaches and smoky shingles 
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to the line of dim mountains. Some im- 
pelling desire, not all the lure of gold, 
took them to the top of mesas and escarp- 
ments; and here, when they had dug and 
picked, they rested and gazed out at the 
wide prospect. Then, as the sun lost its 
heat and sank lowering to dent its red disk 
behind far-distant spurs, they halted in 
a shady canon or likely spot in a dry wash 
and tried for water. When they found 
it they unpacked, gave drink to the tired 
burros, and turned them loose. Dead mes- 
quite served for the campfire. While the 
strange twilight deepened into weird nigut 
they sat propped against stones, with eyes 
on the dying embers of the fire, and soon 
they lay on the sand with the light of 
white stars on their dark faces. 

Each succeeding day and night Cam- 
eron felt himself more and more drawn 
to this strange man. He found that after 
hours of burning toil he had insensibly 
grown nearer to his comrade. He re- 
flected that after a few weeks in the desert 
he had always become a different man. 
In civilization, in the rough mining camps, 
he had been a prey to unrest and gloom. 
Sut once down on the great billowing 
sweep of this lonely world, he could look 
into his unquiet soul without bitterness. 
Did not the desert magnify men? Cam- 
eron believed that wild men in wild places, 
fighting cold, heat, starvation, thirst, bar- 
renness, facing the elements in all their 
ferocity, usually retrograded, descended 
to the savage, lost all heart and soul and 
became mere brutes. Likewise he believed 
that men wandering or lost in the wilder- 
ness often reversed that brutal order of 
life and became noble, wonderful, super- 
human. So now he did not marvel at a 
slow stir stealing warmer along his veins, 
and at the premonition that perhaps he 
and this man, alone on the desert, driven 
there by life's mysterious and remorse- 
less motive, were to see each other through 
God's eyes. 

His companion was one who thought 
of himself last. It humiliated Cameron 
that in spite of growing keenness he 
could not hinder him from doing more 
than an equal share of the day’s work. 
The man was mild, gentle, quiet, mostly 
silent, yet under all his softness he seemed 
to be made of the fiber of steel. Cameron 


could not thwart him. Moreover, he ap- 
peared to want to find gold for Cameron, 
not for himself. Cameron’s hands always 
trembled at the turning of rock that prom- 
ised gold; he had enough of the pros- 
pector’s passion for fortune to thrill at 
the chance of a strike. But the other 
never showed the least trace of excite- 
ment. 

One night they were encamped at the 
head of a cafion. The day had been ex- 
ceedingly hot, and long after sundown 
the radiation of heat from the rocks per- 


sisted. A desert bird whistled a_ wild, 
melancholy note from a dark cliff, and a 
distant coyote wailed mournfully. The 


stars shone white until the huge moon 
rose to burn out all their whiteness. And 
on this night Cameron watched his com- 
rade, and yielded to interest he had not 
heretofore voiced. 

“Pardner, what drives you into the 
desert ?” 

“Do I seem to be a driven man?” 

“No. But I feel it. Do you come te 
forget?” 

“= 

“Ah!” softly exclaimed Cameron. AI- 
ways he seemed to have known that. He 
said no more. He watched the old man 
rise and begin his nightly pace to and 
fro, up and down. With slow, soft tread, 
forward and back, tirelessly and cease- 
lessly, he paced that beat. He did not 
look up at the stars or follow the radiant 
track of the moon along the cafion ram- 
parts. He hung his head. He was lost 
in another world. It was a world which 
the lonely desert made real. He looked a 
dark, sad, plodding figure, and somehow 
impressed Cameron with the helplessness 
of men. 

Cameron grew acutely conscious of the 
pang in his own breast, of the fire in his 
heart, the strife and torment of his pas- 
sion-driven soul. He had come into the 
desert to remember a woman. She ap- 
peared to him then as she had looked 
when first she entered his life—a golden- 
haired girl, blue-eyed, white-skinned, red- 
lipped, tall and slender and beautiful. He 
had never forgotten, and an old, sickening 
remorse knocked at his heart. He rose 
and climbed out of the cafion and to the 
top of a mesa, where he paced to and fro 




















and looked down into the weird and mys- 
tic shadows, like the darkness of, his pas- 
sion, and farther on down the moon track 
and the glittering stretches that vanished 
in the cold, blue horizon. The moon 
soared radiant and calm, the white stars 
shone serene. The vault of heaven seemed 
illimitable and divine. The desert sur- 
rounded him, silver-streaked and _ black- 
mantled, a chaos of rock and sand, silent, 
austere, ancient, always waiting. It spoke 
to Cameron. It was a naked corpse, but 
it had a soul. In that wild solitude the 
white stars looked down upon him piti- 
lessly and pityingly. They had shone up- 
on a desert that might once have been 
alive and was now dead, and might again 
throb with life, only to die. It was a 
terrible ordeal for him to stand there 
alone and realize that he was only a man 
facing eternity. But that was what gave 
him strength to endure. Somehow he 
was a part of it all, some atom in that 
vastness, somehow necessary to an in- 
scrutable purpose, something indestructible 
in that desolate world of ruin and death 
and decay, something perishable and 
changeable and growing under all the 
fixity of heaven. In that endless, silent 
hall of desert there was a spirit; and 
Cameron felt hovering near him what he 
imagined to be phantoms of peace. 

He returned to camp and sought his 
comrade. 

“IT reckon we're two of a kind,” he 
said. “It was a woman who drove me 
into the desert. But I come to remember. 
The desert’s the only place I can do that.” 

“Was she your wife?” asked the elder 
man. 

“No.” 

A long silence ensued. A cool wind 
blew up the cafion, sifting the sand 
through the dry sage, driving away the 
last of the lingering heat. The campfire 
wore down to a ruddy ashen heap. 

“I had a daughter,” said Cameron’s 
comrade. “She lost her mother at birth. 
And I—I didn’t know how to bring up a 
girl, She was pretty and gay. It was 
the—the old story.” 

His words were peculiarly significant 
to Cameron. They distressed him. He 
had been wrapped up in his remorse. If 
ever in the past he had thought of any- 
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one connected with the girl he had 
wronged he had long forgotten. But the 
consequences of such wrong were far- 
reaching. They struck at the roots of 
a home. Here in the desert he was con- 
fronted by the spectacle of a splendid 
man, a father, wasting his life because he 
could not forget—because there was noth- 
ing left to live for. Cameron understood 
better now why his comrade was drawn 
by the desert. 

“Well, tell me more?’ asked Cameron, 
earnestly. 

“It was the old, old story. My girl 
was pretty and free. The young bucks 
ran after her. I guess she did not run 
away from them. And I was away a 
good deal—working in another town. She 
was in love with a wild fellow. I knew 
nothing of it till too late. He was en- 
gaged to marry her. But he didn’t come 
back. And when the disgrace became 
plain to all, my girl left home. She went 
West. After a while | heard from her. 
She was well—working—living for her 
baby. A long time passed. I had no ties. 
I drifted West. Her lover had also gone 
West. In those days everybody went 
West. I trailed him, intending to kill 
him. But I lost his trail. Neither could 
I find any trace of her. She had moved 
on, driven, no doubt, by the hound of her 
past. Since then I have taken to the wilds, 
hunting gold on the desert.” 

“Yes, it’s the old, old story, only sad- 
der, I think,” said Cameron; and his voice 
was strained and unnatural. ‘“Pardner, 
what Illinois town was it you hailed 
from?” 

“Peoria.” 

“And your—your name?” went on Cam- 
eron, huskily. 

“Warren—Jonas Warren.” 

That name might as well have been a 
bullet. Cameron stood erect, motionless, 
as men sometimes stand momentarily when 
shot straight through the heart. In an 
instant, when thoughts resurged like 
blinding flashes of lightning through his 
mind, he was a swaying, quivering, terror- 
stricken man. He mumbled something 
hoarsely and backed into the shadow. But 
he need not have feared discovery, how- 
ever surely his agitation might have be- 
trayed him. Warren sat brooding over 
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the campfire, oblivious of his comrade, ab- 
sorbed in the past. 

Cameron swiftly walked away in the 
gloom, with the blood thrumming thick 
in his ears, whispering over and over: 

“Merciful God! Nell was his daugh- 
ter!” 


Iil 


As thought and feeling multiplied, 
Cameron was overwhelmed. Beyond be- 
lief, indeed, was it that out of the millions 
of men in the world two who had never 
seen each other could have been driven 
into the desert by memory of the same 
woman. It brought the past so close. It 
showed Cameron how inevitably all his 
spiritual life was governed by wifat had 
happened long ago. That which made life 
significant to him was a wandering in 
silent places where no eye could see him 
with his secret. Some fateful chance had 
thrown him with the father of the girl 
he had wrecked. It was incomprehensible ; 
it was terrible. It was the one thing of 
all possible happenings in the world of 
chance that both father and lover would 
have found unendurable. 

Cameron's pain reached to despair when 
he felt this relation between Warren and 
himself. Something within him cried out 
to him to reveal his identity. Warren 
would kill him; but it was not fear of 
death that put Cameron on the rack. He 
had faced death too often to be afraid. 
It was the thought of adding torture to 
this long-suffering man. All at once Cam- 
eron swore that he would not augment 
Warren’s trouble, or let him stain his 
hands with blood. He would tell the truth 
of Nell’s sad story and his own, and make 
what amends he could. 

Then Cameron’s thought shifted from 
father to daughter. She was somewhere 
beyond the dim horizon line. In those 
past lonely hours by the campfire his fancy 
had tortured him with pictures of Nell. 
But his remorseful and cruel fancy had 
lied to him. Nell had struggled upward 
out of menacing depths. She had recon- 
structed a broken life. And now she was 
fighting for the name and happiness of 
her child. Little Nell! Cameron experi- 


enced a shuddering ripple in all his being 
—the physical rack of an emotion born 
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of a new and strange consciousness, 

As Cameron gazed out over the blood- 
red, darkening desert suddenly the strife 
in his soul ceased. The moment was one 
of incalculable change, in which his eyes 
seemed to pierce the vastness of cloud and 
range, and mystery of gloom and shadow 
—to see with strong vision the illimitable 
space before him. He felt the grandeur 
of the desert, its simplicity, its truth. He 
had learned at last the lesson it taught. 
No longer strange was his meeting and 
wandering with Warren. Each had 
marched in the steps of destiny; and as 
the lines of their fates had been inex- 
tricably tangled in the years that were 
gone, so now their steps had crossed and 
turned them toward one common goal. 
For years they had been two men march- 
ing alone, answering to an inward driving 
search, and the desert had brought them 
together. Lor years they had wandered 
alone in silence and solitude, where the 
sun burned white all day and the stars 
burned white all night, blindly following 
the whisper of a spirit. But now Cam- 
eron knew that he was no longer blina, 
and in this flash of revelation he felt that 
it had been given him to help Warren 
with his burden. 

He returned to camp trying to evolve 
a plan. As always at that long hour 
when the afterglow of sunset lingered in 
the west, Warren plodded to and fro in 
the gloom. All night Cameron lay awake 
thinking. 

In the morning, when Warren brought 
the burros to camp and began prepara- 
tions for the usual packing,- Cameron 
broke silence. 

“Pardner, your story last night made 
me think. I want to tell you something 
about myself. It’s hard enough to be 
driven by sorrow for someone you've 
loved, as you’ve been driven; but to suffer 
steepless and eternal remorse for the ruin 
of one you’ve loved as I have suffered— 
that is hell. . . . Listen. In my younger 
days—it seems long now, yet it’s not so 
many years—I was wild. I wronged the 
sweetest and loveliest girl I ever knew. 
I went away, not dreaming that any dis- 
grace might come to her. Along about 
that time I fell into terrible moods—I 
changed—I learned I really loved her. 
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Then came a letter 1 should have gotten 
months before. It told of her trouble— 
importuned me to hurry to save her. Half 
frantic with shame and fear, I got a mar- 
riage certificate and rushed back to her 
town. She was gone—had been gone for 
weeks, and her disgrace was known. 
Friends warned me to keep out of reach 
of her father. I trailed her—found her. 
[ married her. But too late! She 
would not live with me. She left me— 





I followed her west, but never found 
her.” 
Warren leaned forward a little and 


looked into Cameron’s eyes, as if searching 
there for the repentance that might make 
him less deserving of a man’s scorn, 

Cameron met the gaze unflinchingly, 
and again began to speak: 

“You know, of course, how men out 
here somehow lose old names, old identi- 
ties. It won’t surprise you much to learn 
my name really isn’t Cameron, as I once 
told you.” 

Warren stiffened upright. It seemed 
that there might have been a blank, a 
suspension, between his grave interest and 
some strange mood to come. 

Cameron felt his heart bulge and con- 
tract in his breast; all his body grew cold; 
and it took tremendous effort for him to 
make his lips form words. 

“Warren, I’m the man you're hunting. 
I’m Burton. I was Nell’s lover!” 

The old man rose and towered over 
Cameron, and then plunged down upon 
him, and clutched at his throat with ter- 
rible stifling hands. The harsh contact, 
the pain awakened Cameron to his peril 
before it was too late. Desperate fighting 
saved him from being hurled to the ground 
and stamped and crushed. Warren seemed 
a maddened giant. There was a reeling, 
swaying, wrestling struggle before the 
elder man began to weaken. Then Cam- 
eron, buffeted, bloody, half - stunned, 
panted for speech. 

“Warren—hold on! Give me—a minute. 
I married Nell. Didn’t you know that? 

. I saved the child!” 

Cameron felt the shock that vibrated 
through Warren. He repeated the words 
again and again. As if compelled by some 
resistless power, Warren released Cam- 
eron, and, staggering back, stood with up- 
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lifted, shaking hands. In his face was a 
horrible darkness. 

“Warren! Wait—listen!” panted Cam- 
eron. “I’ve got that marriage certificate 
—I’ve had it by me all these years. | 
kept it—to prove to myself I did right.” 

The old man uttered a broken cry. 

Cameron stole off among the rocks. How 
long he absented himself or what he did 
he had no idea. When he returned War- 
ren was sitting before the campfire, and 
once more he appeared composed. He 
spoke, and his voice had a deeper note; 
but otherwise he seemed as usual. 

They packed the burros and faced the 
north together. 

Cameron experienced a singular exalta- 
tion. He had lightened his comrade’s 
burden. Wonderfully it came to him that 
he had also lightened his own. From that 
hour it was not torment to think of Nell. 
Walking with his comrade through the 
silent places, lying beside him under the 
serene, luminous light of the stars, Cam- 
eron began to feel the haunting presence 
of invisible things that were real to him 
—phantoms whispering peace. In the 
moan of the cool wind, in the silken seep 
of sifting sand, in the distant rumble of 
a slipping ledge, in the faint rush of a 
shooting star he heard these phantoms of 
peace coming with whispers of the long 
pain of men at the last made endurable. 
Even in the white noonday, under the 
burning sun, these phantoms came to be 
real to him. In the dead silence of the 
midnight hours he heard them breathing 
nearer on the desert wind—nature’s voices 
of motherhood, whispers of God, peace 
in the solitude. 

IV 

There came a morning when the sun 
shone angry and red through a dull, smoky 
haze. 

“We're in for sandstorms,” 
eron. 

They had scarcely covered a mile when 
a desert-wide, moaning, yellow wall of 
flying sand swooped down upon them. 
Seeking shelter in the lee of a rock, they 
waited, hoping the storm was only a squall, 
such as frequently whipped across the 
open places. The moan increased to a 
roar, and the dull red slowly dimmed, to 
disappear in the yellow pall, and the air 


said Cam- 
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grew thick and dark. Warren slipped 
the packs from the burros. Cameron 
feared the sandstorms had arrived some 
weeks ahead of their usual season. 

The men covered their heads and pa- 
tiently waited. The long hours dragged, 
and the storm increased in fury. Cam- 
eron and Warren wet scarfs with water 
from their canteens, and bound them 
round their faces, and then covered their 
heads. The steady, hollow bellow of fly- 
ing sand went on. It flew so thickly 
that enough sifted down under the shelv- 
ing rock to weight the blankets and almost 
bury the men. They were frequently 
compelled to shake off the sand to keep 
from being borne to the ground. And 
it was necessary to keep digging owt the 
packs. The floor of their shelter grad- 
ually rose higher and higher. They tried 
to eat, and seemed to be grinding only 
sand between their teeth. They lost the 
count of time. They dared not sleep, for 
that would have meant being buried alive. 
They could only crouch close to the lean- 
ing rock, shake off the sand, blindly dig 
out their packs, and every moment gasp 
and cough and choke to fight suffocation. 

The storm finally blew itself out, It 
left the prospectors heavy and stupid for 
want of sleep. Their burros had wan- 
dered away, or had been buried in the 
sand. Far as eye could reach the desert 
had marvelously changed; it was now a 
rippling sea of sand-dunes. Away to the 
north rose the peak that was their only 
guiding mark. They headed toward it, 
carrying a shovel and part of their packs. 

At noon the peak vanished in the shim- 
mering glare of the desert. The pros- 
pectors pushed on, guided by the sun. In 
every wash they tried for water. With 
the forked peach branch in his hands 
Warren always succeeded in _ locating 
water. They dug, but it lay too deep. 
At length, spent and sore, they fell and 
slept through that night and part of the 
next day. Then they succeeded in getting 
water, and quenched their thirst, and filled 
the canteens, and cooked a meal. 

The burning day found them in an in- 
terminably wide plain, where there was no 
shelter from the fierce sun. The men were 
exceedingly careful with their water, 


though there was absolute necessity of 
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drinking a little every hour. Late in the 
afternoon they came to a cajion that they 
believed was the lower end of the one in 
which they had last found water. For 
hours they traveled toward its head, and, 
long after night had set, found what they 
sought. Yielding to exhaustion, they slept, 
and next day were loath to leave the 
waterhole. Cool night spurred them on 
with canteens full and renewed strength. 

Morning toid Cameron that they had 
turned back miles into the desert, and 
it was desert new to him, The red sun, 
the increasing heat, and especially the 
variety and large size of the cactus plants, 
warned Cameron that he had descended 
to a lower level. Mountain peaks loomed 
on all sides, some near, others distant; 
and one, a blue spur, splitting the glaring 
sky far to the north, Cameron thought 
he recognized as a landmark. ‘The ascent 
toward it was heartbreaking, not in steep- 
ness, but in its league-and-league-long mo- 
notonous rise. Cameron knew there was 
only one hope—to make the water hold 
out and never stop to rest. Warren began 
to weaken. Often he had to halt. The 
burning white day passed, and likewise 
the night, with its white stars shining so 
pitilessly cold and bright. 

Cameron measured the water in his can- 
teen by its weight. Evaporation by heat 
consumed as much as he drank. During 
one of the rests, when he had wetted his 
parched mouth and throat, he found op- 
portunity to pour a little water from his 
canteen into Warren’s. 

At first Cameron had curbed his restless 
activity to accommodate the pace of his 
elder comrade. But now he felt that he 
was losing something of his instinctive 
and passionate zeal to get out of the 
desert. The thought of water came to oc- 
cupy his mind. He began to imagine that 
his last little store of water did not ap- 
preciably diminish. He knew he was not 
quite right in his mind regarding water; 
nevertheless, he felt this to be more of 
fact than fancy, and he began to ponder. 

When next they rested he pretended 
to be in a kind of stupor; but he covertly 
watched Warren. The man appeared far 
gone, yet he had cunning. He cautiously 
took up Cameron’s canteen and poured 
water into it from his own. 
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This troubled Cameron. The old irri- 
tation at not being able to thwart Warren 
returned to him. Cameron reflected, and 
concluded that he had been unwise not to 
expect this very thing. Then, as his com- 
rade dropped into weary rest, he lifted 
both canteens. If there were any water 
in Warren’s, it was only very little. Both 
men had been enduring the terrible desert 
thirst, concealing it, each giving his water 
to the other, and the sacrifice had been 
useless. 

Instead of ministering to the parched 
throats of one or both, the water had 
evaporated. When Cameron made sure 
of this, he took one more drink, the last, 


and poured the little water left into 
Warren's canteen. He threw his own 
away. 

Soon afterward Warren discovered the 
loss. 


“Where's your canteen?” he asked. 

“The heat was getting my water, so I 
drank what was left.” 

“My son!” said Warren. 

The day opened for them in a red and 
green hell of rock and cactus. Like a 
flame the sun scorched and peeled their 
faces. Warren went blind from the glare, 
and Cameron had to lead him. At last 
Warren plunged down, exhausted, in the 
shade of the ledge. 

Cameron rested and waited, hopeless, 
with hot, weary eyes gazing down from 
the height where he sat. The ledge was 
the top step of a ragged, gigantic stairway. 
Below stretched a sad, austere, and lonely 
valley. A dim, wide streak, lighter than 
the bordering gray, wound down the val- 
ley floor. Once a river had flowed there, 
leaving only a forlorn trace down the 
winding floor of this forlorn valley. 

Movement on the part of Warren at- 
tracted Cameron’s attention. Evidently 
the old prospector had recovered his sight 
and some of his strength. For he had 
arisen, and now began to walk along the 
arroyo bed with his forked peach branch 
held before him. He had clung to that 
precious bit of wood. Cameron considered 
the prospect for water hopeless, because 
he saw that the arroyo had once been a 
cafion, and had been filled with sands by 
desert winds. Warren, however, stopped 
in a deep pit, and, cutting his canteen in 
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half, began to use one side of it as a scoop 
He scooped out a wide hollow, so wide 
that Cameron was certain he had gone 
crazy. Cameron gently urged him to stop, 
and then forcibly tried to make him. But 
these efforts were futile. Warren worked 
with slow, ceaseless, methodical move- 
ment. He toiled for what seemed hours. 
Cameron, seeing the darkening, dampen 
ing sand, realized a wonderful possibility 
of water, and he plunged into the pit with 
the other half of the canteen. Then both 
men toiled, round and round the wide hole, 
down deeper and deeper. The sand grew 
moist, then wet. At the bottom of the 
deep pit the sand coarsened, gave place 
to gravel. Finally water welled in, a 
stronger volume than Cameron ever re 
membered finding on the desert. It would 
soon fill the hole and run over. He mar- 
veled at the circumstance. The time was 
near the end of the dry season. Perhaps 
an underground stream flowed from the 
range behind down to the valley floor, and 
at this point came near to the surface. 
Cameron had heard of such desert mira- 
cles. 

The finding of water revived Cameron’s 
flagging hopes. But they were short-lived. 
Warren had spent himself utterly. 

“I’m done. Don’t linger,’ he whispered. 
“My son, go—go!”’ 

Then he fell. Cameron dragged him out 
of the sand pit to a sheltered place under 
the ledge. While sitting beside the failing 
man Cameron discovered painted images 
on the wall. Often in the desert he had 
found these evidences of a prehistoric 
people. Then, from long habit, he picked 
up a piece of rock and examined it. Its 
weight made him closely scrutinize it. 
The color was a peculiar black. He 
scraped through the black rust to find a 
piece of gold. Around him lay scattered 
heaps of black pebbles and bits of black, 
weathered rock and pieces of broken 
ledge, and they showed gold. 

“Warren! Look! See it! 
Gold!” 

But Warren had never cared, and now 
he was too blind to see. 

“Go—go!” he whispered. 

Cameron gazed down the gray reaches 
of that forlorn valley, and something 
within him that was neither intelligence 


Feel it! 
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nor emotion—something inscrutably 
strange—impelled him to promise. 

Then Cameron built up stone monu- 
ments to mark his gold strike. That done, 
he tarried beside the unconscious Warren. 
Moments passed—grew into hours. Cam- 
eron still had strength left to make an 
effort to get out of the desert. But that 
same inscrutable something which had 
ordered his strange, involuntary promise 
to Warren held him beside his fallen com- 
rade. He watched the white sun turn to 
gold, and then to red, and sink behind 
mountains in the west. Twilight stole into 
the arroyo. It lingered, slowly turning to 
gloom. The vault of blue-black lightened 
to the blinking of stars. Then fell the 
serene, silent, luminous desert night.* 

Cameron kept his vigil. As the long 
hours wore on he felt creep over him the 
comforting sense that he need not forever 
fight sleep. A wan glow flared behind the 
dark, uneven horizon, and a melancholy, 
misshapen moon rose to make the white 
night one of shadows. Absolute silence 
claimed the desert. It was mute. Then 
that inscrutable something breathed to 


him, telling him when he was alone. He 
need not have looked at the dark, still 
face beside him. 

Another face haunted Cameron—a 


woman’s face. It was there in the white 
moonlit shadows; it drifted in the dark- 
ness beyond; it softened, changed to that 
of a young girl, sweet, with the same dark, 
haunting eyes of her mother. Cameron 
prayed to that nameless thing within him, 
the spirit of something deep and mystical 
as life. He prayed to that nameless thing 
outside, of which the rocks and the sand, 
the spiked cactus and the ragged lava, the 
endless waste, with its vast star-fired 
mantle, were but atoms. He prayed for 
mercy to a woman—for happiness to her 
child. Both mother and daughter were 
close to him then. Time and distance 
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were annihilated. He had faith—he saw 
into the future. The fateful threads of 
the past, so inextricably woven with his 
error, wound out their tragic length here 
in this forlorn desert. 

Cameron then took a little tin box from 
his pocket, and, opening it, removed a 
folded certificate. He had kept a pen, and 
now he wrote something upon the paper, 
and in lieu of ink he wrote with blood. 
The moon afforded him enough light to 
see; and, having replaced the paper, he 
laid the little box upon a shelf of rock, 
It would remain there unaffected by dust, 
moisture, heat, time. How long had those 
painted images been there clear and sharp 
on the dry stone walls? There were no 
trails in that desert, and always there were 
incalculable changes. Cameron saw this 
mutable mood of nature—the sands would 
fly and seep and carve and bury; the floods 
would dig and cut; the ledges would 
weather in the heat and rain; the ava- 
lanches would slide; the cactus seeds 
would roll in the wind to catch in a niche 
and split the soil with thirsty roots. Years 
would pass. Cameron seemed to see them, 
too; and likewise destiny leading a child 
down into this forlorn waste, where she 
would find love and fortune, and the grave 
of her father. 

Cameron covered the dark, still face of 
his comrade from the light of the waning 
moon. 

That action was the severing of his hold 
on realities. They fell away from him in 
final separation. Vaguely, dreamily he 
seemed to behold his soul. Night merged 
into gray day; and night came again, 
weird and dark. Then up out of the vast 
void of the desert, from the silence and 
illimitableness, trooped his phantoms of 
peace. Majestically they formed around 
him, marshaling and mustering in cere- 
monious state, and moved to lay upon him 
their passionless serenity. 





(To be continued) 














HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


CATCHING A BLUE GROUSE 
ON THE WING 


In the fall of the year 1900, my 


brother George be.ng home on 
vacation from Chicago, where he 
was attending medical school, we 
decided to take a short trip u 
Sand Creek on the upper Klamath 
marsh, about 5@ miles north of 


the town of Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
where I was then living. We 
were going after antelope princi 
pally, but also thought we — 
pick up one or two mule-tail deer 
as they were beginning to come 
down out of the mountains, the 
t:me being about the middie of 
September and already quite cold 
in that region. Just let me say 
a few words here about that coun- 
try. It is a region of great pumice 
flats partially covered = small 
sage brush and bunch grass, with 
a great many large gr wren of lodge 
pole or black pine, generally called 
tamarack. These being very dense 
make capital cover for all kinds 
of game. 

We arrived at upper 
in the early 






Sand creek 
afternoon of the sec 
ond day out, and after making 
camp and hobbling our horses, 
started out to look for antelope 
sign. Not finding anything fresh 
near camp, we decided to wait 
until morning, then go several 
miles up the creek where there 
were a number of large grassy 
flats that had always been good 
antelope ground. But this time, 
unfortunately for us, there had 
been a party of Indians in there 
hunting just previous to our ar 


rival, consequently the game was 
all run out of the country. 

We hunted faithfully until well 
along in the afternoon, and not 
finding anything, turned our weary 
footsteps toward camp. After 
going down the creek perhaps a 


mile, I heard a biue grouse calling, 
and said to my brother that we 


would try and get him anyhow so 
we would have some camp meat. 
We worked our way carefully 
through the timber and at last 
spied Mr. Grouse well up in the 
top of a tall tamarack I pulled 
down on his head with my old 
30.30 Martin and at the crack of 
the gun down he came. We had 
a fine Gordon setter with us and 
I told her to fetch him. Away 
she went and had just about 
reached the place where he had 
fallen when suddenly there was a 
whirr of wing and out he came 
like a bullet straight at me. 
immediately threw out my hand 
and caught him by the neck as he 
was hustling past, the shock turned 
me half around but I hung on. 
My brother let out a great shout 
of “Great scott, what kind of a 
catch do you call that!” We then 


went on into camp and had fried 
grouse for supper. 

The next day I got a fine mule 
tail deer lower down in the valley 
and then for home, stopping at the 
famous Spring Creek and William- 
son River fishing grounds for a fine 


mess of rainbow trout. Thus 
ended the strangest experience of 
all my 30 odd years of hunting, 


fishing and trapping. 
S. R. Wricnt 


Anderson, Sleosta Co., California. 


A ONE-LEGGED SNIPE 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 
four letter of November 16th 
is at hand. Would say in reply 


that I just mailed my renewal card 


with check a day or so ago, before 
I pin this letter. Would 
further say that I think the Frevp 
AND STREAM MAGAZINE as a maga- 


zine for lovers of outdoor life and 
recreation is one of the best I 
have ever seen. Personally I will 
do all I can to further its promo 
tion among my friends. 

I am especially interested in 
your magazine as I am a lover of 
hunting and fishing, and have been 
going to northern Wisconsin for 
the last 8 or 9 years on fishing 
trips. I appreciate the value and 
interesting side of your magazine 

I am enclosing herewith in this 
letter two views of a Wilson Jack- 
snipe which I shot on September 
12, 1914, near the small town of 
Drummond, just outside of Joliet, 
about 15 miles. I was in com 
pany of Dr. A. B. Patterson, a 
prominent dentist of Joliet. On 
returning home after our hunting 
expedition I proceeded to prepare 
my snipe for dinner, and noticed 
in taking off the feathers of one 





snipe that there only appeared to 
be one leg. The lower part of the 
body was not disfigured in any 
respect, the bird being shot 
through the head or upper part of 
the body At first I thought the 
leg which seemed to be missing 
had been shot away. But on 
getting the bird completely picked 
of feathers before skinning I 
found that it was minus one leg. 
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Its body at the point where the 
leg should have been was in 
perfect condition, there being no 
flesh torn and no bones exposed. 
The place was covered naturally 
with skin, which indicated that 
either the bird had been born with 
only one leg or had lost it some- 
how in the past. But from all 
appearances I think the bird was 
horn with one leg. 

















I also noticed that the right, 
or remaining, leg was con- 
siderably larger in all proportions 
than those of other birds which I 
afterwards cleaned, showing the 
muscles of the leg caused by ex- 
ertion and extreme use. This bird 
was shot while flying which shows 
that the bird must have been able 
to alight and arise with the use 
of one leg. 

Aside from Dr. A. B. Patterson 
the other men whose names appear 
on the back of the photo, saw the 
bird immediately after the feathers 
were removed. This being one of 
those exceptional conditions which 
arise in man’s experience in hunt- 
ing, I thought it might be inter- 
esting to you as a matter of 
record. 

F. H. Kitrrepce. 


CAUGHT WITH SALT 


A person naturally laughs at the 
repetition of the old saying that 
birds may be caught through the 
process of pouring salt on their 
tails, but that this is a fact is 
vouched for by O. C. Hofer, of 
Riverside, California, and also the 
residents in the region of Scen- 
dena, of that same state. While 
in that locality recently Hofer 
came upon the carcass of a duck, 
in an evaporating vat or pond 
into which the water from a salt 
lake is pumped. Upon investiga- 
tion he learned that the people 
living in the vicinity of these vats 
are accustomed to keeping them- 
selves supplied with toothsome 
duck by picking up the helpless 
birds after they have alighted in 
the solution. After they have been 
once immersed in the salt water, 
the ducks’ wings are powerless to 
lift them out of harm’s way. 

ALBERT MARPLE. 


Field and Stream 


A NEW PLACE FOR YOUR 
WINTER HUNTING AND 
FISHING 


Some of the old readers of 
Figetp AND STREAM may recall the 
writer, or one or more of his 
articles published in this magazine 
years ago, describing different fish- 
ing and hunting localities in the 
South. 

Many readers have written me 
in regard to the places described 
by me, and I was the means of 
piloting not a few to new fields 
for the enjoyment of __ sport. 
Through inquiries about some 
particular lake, stream, or game 
section I have formed cacquaint- 
ances that led to life-long triend- 
ships with some of the finest men 
on earth, 

I am now living at Murrell’s 
Inlet, in the State of South Caro- 
lina, on the historic Waccamaw 
peninsula, and on the shore-line of 
one of the most beautiful bodies 
of water in all of broad America, 
if not the world. 

One of a party visiting me in 
ee Spring was my friend, Dr. E 

L. Adams, of Columbia, South 
eh Dr. Adams had just 
been entertaining at his home Mr, 
E, Warner, of FieLtp AND 
STREAM, and had given him some 
fine quail shooting on his mag- 
nificent Brevard plantation, a few 
miles from our capital cit The 
doctor was disappointed t that Mr. 
Warner had not been able to see 
this sportsman’s paradise _ and 
spoke about it so often that I felt 
moved to write to him and tell 
him what he had missed and try 
to describe this beautiful place. 

I have thought a thousand times 
since how the men of the rod and 
gun would enjoy the sports and ap- 
preciate the scenic eftects of this 
neck; the grove-adorned hills, 
broad green marshes, broken with 
silyery streams where many geese 
and ducks of all kinds use. There 
are miles of shaded avenues lined 
with grand old oaks from whose 
rugged arms fall festoons of 
Spanish moss. 

The inlet, with its reaches of 
green marsh, through which loop 
and wind the creeks, the beaches 
of white sand, and further on the 
rolling Atlantic make of this place 
a pertect oe for the hunter 
of wildfowl. 

Here are to be found facilities 
for enjoyment unsurpassed in 
America. Boating on these inland 
waters under a wonderful South- 
ern moon would cause the heart 
of stone to throb with loving 
impulses. 

Small game of all kinds is 
amggentet| deer track the woods 
ike cattle on Sandy Island and 
in the nearby swamps; ducks in 
thousands feed in the marshes. 
The thrill of the drive, the ex- 
citement of the chase and the joy 
of duck shooting are open to all: 
the one last place in the States 
where game is plentiful in free 
shooting territory. 

Every variety of fish which in- 
habits Southern seas may be 
caught here. Murrell’s Inlet and 
the surrounding marshes are the 
feeding grounds for the smaller 
tenants of the deep, and here 
come the larger game fish to prey 


upon them. The creek shores and 
flats abound with shell-fish. 

Waccamaw Neck is a peninsula 
some 25 or 30 miles long and from 
1 to 3 miles wide, the Atlantic 
Ocean on one side, the Waccamaw 
River on the other, and the point 
jutting out into Winyah Bay. 
Murreli’s Inlet is a break of the 
ocean waters through the beach 
line, forming in its rear a num- 
ber of salt creeks and lakes, an 
area of marsh about a mile wide 
and 12 miles long. These creeks 
and lakes are among the finest in- 
land boating waters in America, 
and as the old ocean sends in at 
every tide her vast hordes of finny 
denizens on the small fry that 
breed in the shoals and flats, we 
have at our very —, fishin, 
grounds unsurpassed by any, an 
as inexhaustible as the ocean it- 
self. It is not umcommon for two 
men in a_ bateau to catch 200 
trout or other larger fish on one 
tide. 

There is a boundless supply of 
oysters, clams, shrimp, crabs and 
other sea edibles all along the 
creek shores. 

From Bull Creek, the first 
stream uniting the Pee Dee and 
the Waccamaw rivers, southward 
for 25 miles to Georgetown, be- 
tween and on the opposite side of 
each river lie three-fourths of the 
abandoned tide-water rice lands of 
South Carolina, which a few years 
ago produced nearly one-half the 
rice of commerce, but they were 
put out of business because the 
negroes were unwilling to work 
on them, These were veritable 
gold mines to their owners, but 
are now grown over with wild 
oats and water grasses, the homes 
of coots, rice birds, and duck of 
all kinds. Scattered through these 
tide-water fields, which cover an 
area almost as large as some of 
our smaller States, are numbers of 
large thickly wooded islands, and 
in these and the wild lands of the 
Neck are the only wooded sections 
I know of where a man can sit 
astride a horse and in an hour’s 
ride, see ten to fifteen deer, or 
flush a flock of turkeys on nearly 
every sunny knoll. 

You men of the fly rod, after 
one day’s sport with the bass, 
trout, bream and other game fish 
along the rice banks, would boast 
no more of your lakes, rivulets 
and brooks of the up country. 
You will of course give me the 

“horse laugh,” but come and try 
for yourselves and be convinced. 
Then my turn will come. 

Already large tracts have been 
bought up by wealthy men and 
game reserves established, but 
the ok marshes and _ navigable 
creeks, both salt and fresh, belong 
to the State and cannot be sold. 

The climate here is very good, 
the thermometer rarely falls be- 
low 40 degrees, there is very 
seldom a frost before December 
and never more than a slight 
freeze during an entire winter. 

It would take the brush of a 
great artist and the pen of a 
great poet to describe the beauties 
of this land, and the only thing 
I can say further is that you 
should come and see for your- 
selves what nature has done for 
us here. 


Wituram D. JoxHNnson, 








BALANCE OF PADDLE AND 
AXE 


Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

There are two little matters con- 
nected with canoeing and camp 
life which it seems to me worth 
while to bring to the attention of 
your readers and as to which, if I 
am wrong, I shall be very glad to 
be corrected. They have to do 
with the paddle and the axe. 

The specifications for the proper 
balance of a paddle I have never 
seen published. In fact, I judge 
from the picking up of paddles 
that the point is not considered. 
Nearly every paddle grasped just 
above the blade, where the lower 
nand would take it, shows an ex- 
cess of weight in the blade, 
whereas it ought to balance per- 
fectly at that point. The reason 
is that if there is an excess of 
weight in the blade that hand, as 
the paddle is lifted for a stroke, 
is compelled to carry not only the 
weight of the paddle but the added 
weight of the excess, for the upper 
hand must press down the addi- 
tional ounces. To make my mean- 
ing clearer, let me suggest that if 
at the tip of the paddle blade 
there was a ten-pound piece of 
lead, the upper hand would have 
to press down ten pounds to coun- 
terbalance it and the lower hand 

ould lift against a total of twenty 
oeunde. When a paddle is lifted 
ten thousand times or so in the 
course of some miles of going, it 
makes a difference whether there 
are two or three extra ounces of 
lift for each stroke. 

As to the camp axe, | have ex- 
perimented with everything from 
small belt hatchets up to a four- 


pound 34-inch handled axe. Pro- 
vided there are any real logs to 
be cut, the minimum of labor lies 


with the largest axe. It is aston- 
ishing how great a difference there 
is between a_three-pound head 
with a 32-inch handle and a four- 
pound head with a 34-inch handle. 
The reason for this difference 
seems to be that with the lighter 
axe there is too great a difference 
between the effort of lifting the 
axe and in bringing it down. The 
heavier weight makes a more even 
distribution of effort, and work can 
be continued much longer with 
the larger axe than with the 
lighter one. I do not know how 
it happens that in country districts 
the average farmer’s axe seems 
to be limited to three pounds and 
a 28 or 30-inch handle. Possibly 
this is because the miscellaneous 
use about the farm makes the 
weight in carrying about and for 
minor uses a point of importance. 
Cuarces E, MANIERRE. 


A NOVEL WAY TO FIND CAMP 
By W. A. Richards 

In the summer of 1882 I was 
camping in Middle Park, Colo- 
rado, on the Fraser River, with 
one companion. One day we 
drove up Fines Creek on the road 
to Rollin’s Pass, on the Continental 
Divide, the road running on the 
north side of Jim’s Peak. bi 
Moffat railroad now runs throu 
this pass. We camped beside fe 
toad some two or three miles be- 
low the summit. After our noon 
lunch I walked to the summit. 


Sportsman’s World 


Not liking to go back over the 
road, and having a rifle, I thought 
I would walk around Jim’s Peak, 
which rose some 1,500 feet higher 
than the pass. The traveling was 
good on the north side of the 
mountain, but on the south side it 
was very bad—lots of cafions and 
brush and very steep. Before I 
got half way around it became 
dark and there was no moon. I 
had seen lots of bear sign and 
was a little afraid of running into 
one in the brush, so I made a good 
deal of noise. About 10 o’clock 
it occurred to me that when I got 
around and came out into the 
road I wouldn’t know whether [ 
was above or below my wagon. 
We had no tent, and as I was 
often out after dark my partner 





AFTER 


never 
time. 

In this dilemma I thought ¢ m 
aneroid barometer, which - 
ways carried and entered in my 
pocket notebook all readings de- 
noting a change of altitude. Light- 
ing a match read in the note- 
book the altitude of the camp and 
on the aneroid the altitude where 
I then was. I was several hun- 
dred feet above the camp. At 
intervals I read the aneroid and 


kept up a fire after his bed- 


finally, when I literally fell into 
the road about midni he, it indi- 
cated a hundred an fifty feet 


above camp. I went down the 
road and came to the camp in 
less than three minutes. Others 
may have done the same thing, 
but the idea was new to me, and 
surely worked out all right. 


GOOD HUNTING WITH 
MOTORCYCLES 


Hunting is good in Western 
Masachusetts this fall, if you know 
where to go. Two motorcyclists 
of Springheld, Harry C. Shaw 
(left) and Charles S. § encer, 
have been obtaining big value for 
their powder and lead, as the 
three racoons shown in the illus- 
tration proves. They have brought 
in strings of quail, partridges, 
squirrels and rabbits. 


"COONS WITH 
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SPANIELS AS HUNTING DOGS 


Field & Stream Publishing Co.:_ 

1 am told that the Cocker spaniel 
is a good all-around hunting dog; 
will tree squirrels, run rabbits, 
scent out grouse and quail, but 
not point them. 

Do you know if this is so? If 
this is so, is the cocker or springer 
spaniel meant, and is there any 
particular strain which is better 
than the other? 

£0. E. SEarInc. 

Ans.—Cocker is not as good as 
the field spaniel and is apt to be 
gun shy. Cocker will run rabbits, 
tree squirrels, etc., and is a good 
water retriever, but is not much 
good on quail and grouse as he will 
invariably flush them.—Eb. 


A MOTORCYCLE 


A LETTER FROM AN OLD 
HUNTER 


ANDERSON, 


Editor F1izLp anp STREAM 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter in regard to my re- 
newal just at hand and noted. I 
have just neglected that important 
business. I do not like to miss a 
number of Fietp anp STREAM. 

I have hunted, fished and trapped 
nearly all over this coast for thirty 
odd years, and this magazine just 
hits the spot. I am especialy in 
terested in the fishing contests, as 
I have fished all of the Upper 
Klamath Lake, Spring Creek, Wil- 
liamson River, and other places in 
that vicinity, and have taken some 
of the largest fish ever caught 
there. I caught one rainbow trout 
about sixteen years ago in Pelican 
Bay that wahien 27% pounds. 

lon sending you a grouse story 
that I hope you may see fit to 
print. This actually happened just 
recorded, and opr ou to 

Wright, 


CaL, 


as . 
my brother, Dr. Geo. 
of Klamath, Falls Pane for cor- 
roboration. I am sending check 
for two dollars for magazine and 
Ba:dwin Camp lamp. 


S. R. Wricur. 














CONSERVATION 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PROS- Work 


ECUTES RHODE ISLAND 
SONG-BIRD HUNTERS 


the conviction 
several Rhode Island hunters of 
killing native song-birds, the 
Federal authorities have started a 
crusade against the wholesale 
slaughter of harmless  songsters 
which they declare has been going 
on for some time jin that State. 

Fr. W. Henness district in- 
spector for New England under 
the national migratory bird law, 
has in his possession the bodies 
of twelve song-birds and two blue 
jays which were the result of a 
raid on hunters in Johnstown 
which resulted in the imposing of 
heavy fines upon five men yester- 
day in the Eighth District Court. 

Mr. Hennessy has been ordered 
by Henry W. Henshaw, Chief of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
to thoroughly investigate the cases 
disposed of in the local court and 
to bring action against the con- 
victed men under the migratory 
bird law. This law provides a 
fine of $100 for each song-bird 
killed or imprisonment for 90 days 
or both penalties. 

Besides the Johnston cases, In- 
spector Hennessy will bring be- 
fore the Peder courts evidence 
against men accused of the 
slaughter of eight robins in Lin- 
coln and several alleged instances 
of a killing of reed birds. 

The arrest and conviction of 
the Johnston hunters came about 
through the efforts of Chairman 
Charles E. Pierce of the Bird 
Commissioners, who appointed 12 
deputies who are_ watching 
throughout the State for persons 
killing song-birds. 

Five men were arrested by 
Deputy Bird Commissioner Will- 
iam J. Murray and Chief of Po- 
lice Hiram Kimball of Johnston, 
through the activity of the com- 
missioners. 


Following of 


In the Eighth District Court, 
Judge Knowles fined Antonio 
Rosati $100 and costs, Anrello 
DiMaio was fined $40 and Mattio 
Raffa, William Miller and Giu- 
seppe Labrandi were fined $20 
eac The fines in the aggregate 


amounted to $200. 

Rosati had in his possession 12 
song-birds and DiMaio two blue- 
jays. Raffa and Miller were fined 


for hunting on posted land and 
Labrandi for shooting without a 
license. 


MORE TROUT FOR THE 
SPOKANE RIVER 


Five hundred tons of gamy 
trout will be the total plant in the 
Spokane River when the season 
ot 1915 opens, according to A. 


Buzard, fish commissioner for 
Spokane County. <A_ total of 
1,000,000 rainbow trout, 50,000 cut- 
throat trout and 40,000 Yellow. 
stone black spot trou: will make 
up the plant for the river this 
year, and a new record will be 


established for stocking a stream 
in the State of Washington, if not 
for the entire United States. 


toward 
trout in the 


has been started 
placing the rainbow 
river, and 300,000 between five 
and six inches in length have been 
aken from the rearing ponds neat 


Marshall and _ placed in_ the 
Spokane River. “The fish that 
have been planted and are to be 
planted will weigh just about one 
pound apiece by next year when 
the season opens,” states Mr. 
Buzard. “More than 1,000,000 
will go into the river, making a 


to.al of 1,000,000 pounds in round 
numbers. Thus the fishermen will 
have 500 tons more trout to angle 
for next year than this season. 
The fish will be planted at many 
points along the river and will be 
divided between the wa‘ers above 
and below the falls in the city of 
Spokane, With the plant that has 
been and is to be made, the 
Spokane River should be the trout 
fisherman’s paradise of the West. 


DISEASE ATTACKS MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP AND GOATS 

The Department of Agriculture 
has undertaken the investigation 
of a serious disease which 1s af- 
fecting the Rocky Mountain big 
horn sheep and the mountain 
goats, and is reported as existing 
on the Lemhi National Forest in 
Idaho. 

The forest officers think that it 
is the same disease that caused the 


mountain sheep to die in great 
numbers during 1882-3. The 
nature of the disease is not known, 


though it resul-s fatally and sheep 


affected with it seem to have 
rough and mangy coats and are 
very much’ emaciated. Three 


bureaus of the department are en- 
gaged in the study—the biological 
survey, bureau of animal industry, 


and the forest service. A coni- 
petent veterinarian has already 
gone to Idaho to start the work. 


RESTOCKING CANADIAN 
LAKES 


With the co-operation of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, which has 
provided special fish cars, attached 


to regular passenger trains, the 
work of restocking the inland 
waters of Ontario with game fish 
has just been successfully con- 


cluded by the Ontario Department 
of Game and Fisheries, which has 
liberated nearly 400,000 black bass 
fingerlings in Algonquin Parks, 
Muskoka, Georgian Bay, Kawartha 
Lakes and the Lake of Bays dis- 
tricts. This restocking campaign, 
which had small beginning only a 
few years ago, is now assuming 
very large proportions and is be- 
ing extended so that by next year 
large numbers of salmon trout 
will be available for restocking 
ob in addition to the game 
black _ bass. “he trout pond at 
Mount Pleasant Hatchery, at Mo- 
hawk, Ont., completed this year, 
will supply large numbers of trout 
fry for distribution next season. 
With the 376,000 black bass finger- 
lings distributed this season the 
Highlands of Ontario, undoubedly 
the most popular fishing grounds 
in North America, should not only 





uphold but enhance their reputa- 
tion as the “Angler’s Paradise.’ 
The average size of the finger- 


lings liberated this season has been 
about three inches. They were 
transported from the hatchery in 
special fish cars provided by the 
rail-road companies and attached 
to regular passenger trains 
in order to them safely and 
quickly to the many lakes and 
creeks along its line. These On 
tario inland waters, famed not 
only for their fishing, but also for 
their magnificent scenery and easy 
access, are attracting thousands of 
anglers from all over America 
every year and the Government as 
well as the railroad company have 
recognized the advisability of keep- 
ing them constantly restocked, to 
supply new parent stock for many 
years to come. With the Govern- 
ment a propriation and transpor- 
tation facilities furnished by the 
rail-road companes a large num 
ber of uakes and creeks are 
being restocked every year and 
this work is being extended every 


get 


season. The following table of 
waters restocked this season will 
prove of interest to anglers map- 


ping out their trips for the season 


of 1915: 
Fingerlings. 
Colton La. <cs.ccccces 22,500 
Mend LMM. ccccccesccces 15,000 
CMR ccecseenvey 6 2,500 
Be PAID se :5.0 60:00:09 840 5,000 
Goose Lake... .ccccccesees 5,000 
All of these are on the Ottawa 
division of the Grand Trunk. 
Round, Perrigo and Goose Lakes 
are reached through Killaloe sta 


tion and Lakes Wilno and Golden 
through Wilno and Golden Lake 
stations respectively. 

‘he following waters in 
Kawartha Lakes district have 
restocked: 


the 
been 


Fingerlings. 
Pigeon and Sturgeon Lakes 50,000 


Gannos Narrows.......... 5,000 
a! eer 20,000 
ee eee 10,000 
rrr ree 10,000 

The following in Algonquin 
Park: 


Fingerlings. 

Peres ree 25,000 

Fish and Sand Lakes...... 5,000 

The following in the Temagami 
Forest Reserve: 

Fingerlings 


OR SSR baer ee 3,000 
NE MDs i 5.060 <esesaess 3,000 
ee eee 4,000 


Long Lake 
Kenogami 10,000 
Sesikinika Lake 5,000 

Also the following waters reached 
by the Grand Trunk: 


10,000 


Fingerlings 
Da WE. Ms oi 0500000005 10,000 


Novar Lake, Huntsville... 4,000 
Rainy Lake, Sprucedale... 1,000 
Skelton Lake, Utterson. 20,000 
Muskoka River, Br: icebridge 10,000 
Kocha Lake, Kilworthy. 10,000 
SOMO CHEER rcv cccceres 5,000 
Lake at Stratford........ 10,000 
Mitchell, near Stratford. 5,000 
Grand River, Sa 8,000 
Grand River, Waterloo.... 8,000 
Sanguin River, Walkerton. 15,000 

This should make the sport in 
1915 even better than it has been 


in previous seasons. 
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NON-SALE OF GAME WINS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
BUT LOSES IN THE 
NORTH 


The official vote on 
No. 18, the non-sale of game, in 
Los Angeles, city and county, 
shows that the Wild Life Protec- 
tive League, which led the fight 
for conservation and the protection 
of wild life, won its fight by the 
large majority of 57,565. The 
actual vote here was—yes, 112, 345; 
no, 54,780. The frees negative 
vote in Northern California, par 
ticularly around San _ Francisco 
Bay, was so large that the meas- 
ure was defeated throughout the 
State. Southern California placed 
itself on record for wild life and 
its protection by a splendid vote, 
most encouraging to conservation- 
ists. 

To more easily carry on the 
car paign throughout the State, it 
was divided up into halves. Dr. 
Taylor, of the University of Cali 
fornia, took charge north of 
Fresno, and Dr, Chas. I. Holder, 
of Throop Coltege of Technology 
president of the Wild Life ad 
tective League, and Mr. Henry W. 
Keller, of Los Angeles, as treas- 
urer, had the work in hand in the 
South, Dr. Taylor carried on a 
remarkable campaign, but he could 
not stem the tide against the active 
and alert enemy around San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

It was conceded that the fight 
for the non-sale of game was won, 
up to a few days before election; 
but in some way the San Francisco 
Examiner secured a photograph of 
the president of the Fish and Game 
Commission, Mr. Newbert, stand 
ing with some of his friends be 
hind a string of duckks, which the 
Examiner claimed exceeded the 
legal limit. This was published 
by the Examiner the Sunday previ- 
ous to the election and was ex- 
ploited to the full, thousands of 
copies being sent around the State, 
costing No. 18 thousands of votes. 


roposition 


It was an illustration of “Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion” applied 
to game, and most disastrous. 


Dr. Holder received a_ letter 
from President Newbert in which 
he denounces the incident as a 
malicious lie. While the incident 
has created a very unfavorable im- 
pression in Southern California 
among conservationists, of course 
no cne believes for a moment that 
Mr. Newbert was caught breaking 
the law, as he is known as a strong 
conservationist and one of the 
framers of the law. The incident 
is one of those unfortunate things 
that a wily enemy can use at the 
last moment to defeat a good 
cause, 


SELECTIVE BREEDING FOR 
TROUT 


_It was while the writer was 
listening to a lecture on Lymology 
at Cornell—in which the professor 
was explaining how a greater reve- 
nue could be obtained from an 
acre of water than an acre of 
land—that the thought came, why 
cannot fish be bred by the Dar 
winian theory of artificial selec 
tion, the same as cattle, horses, 
pigs, chickens, etc? This question 
was put to the professor, who re- 
plied that there was absolutely no 


Conservation 


reason, but he doubted if it had 
ever been thought of ore. 
Since man has been able by 


artificial selection to produce from 
the Gallus Bankiva, the jungle 
fowl of India, wei ghing about a 
pound and a half and laying from 
12 to 15 eggs annually, a chicken 
weighing from five to eight pounds 
and laying from 100 to upwards 
of 200 eggs annually, in the opin- 
ion of the writer it ome as if 
the same principle could be applied 


to our domestic trout with ulti 
mately the same _ proportionate 
results. 

We had in our trout preserve 


at Yama Farms, a promiscuous lot 
of trout of the Fontaneles variety 
from which we were raising to 
maturity less than ten per cent of 
the eggs produced by the females, 
and the two-year-old females were 
spawning from 200 to 600 eggs 
and we were then troubled with 
practically all the diseases that 
trout are heir to. 

The trout culturist we had at 





that time was a_ graduate from 
J. B. Fieldings Trout Hatchery, 
near Jordan, England, and ap- 


parently thoroughly understood his 
business. He pronounced our dif 
ficulty to be largely due to diseased 
fish to begin with, augmented by 
the fact of our then feeding liver 
and lights; the same kind of food, 
as far as the writer knows, as is 
fed in all of the trout hatcheries 
and preserves in this country 

When we decided to try the ex 
periment of trout-breeding by arti- 
ficial selection, we eng aged a 
successful trout specia‘ist os had 
acquired his knowledge from the 
water rather than from books and 
disposing of every trout on the 
place, we spent some time in 
selecting the ideal trout for our 
foundation breeding stock—a large, 
vigorous variety with attractive 
markings and_ shape, _ especially 
thick through the body and free 
from all disease. 

After searching for 
year, the pure type we wanted 
was found in_a small mountain 
lake in New York State, fed by 
springs and with a fali at the 
outlet, too high for a trout to 
ascend at any period of the year. 
These trout were selected with the 
greatest care. Shape and vigor 
and coloring of males and females 


nearly a 


were all considered in picking out 
our foundation stock. We put 
these selective trout in a new 


preserve on our p'ace made especi 
ally for them, fed by mountain 
springs, and their progeny was not 
a in our old preserve until 
after the water had been drawn 
off and the bottom § thoroughly 
cleansed by being exposed to the 
sunshine and then disinfected with 
chemicals. 

By this artificial se‘ection anc 
mating of only the desired type, 
we have been able to produce in a 
few years a variety of trout that 
grows nearly twice as fast as‘the 
ordinary trout and spawns usually 
from seven to fifteen hundred 
eggs. Frequently, we have trout 
that produce from 2,000 to 3,000 
eggs and one female spawned last 
4,200 eggs and 4,100 this 

She is our prize breeder 
trom which we are expecting great 
results—not so much from her 
children as from her grandchil- 
dren. Instead of raising to ma- 
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turity less than ten per cent. of 
the total number of eggs spawned, 
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formerly, 
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esome, 


they are old enough and feed them 
on this until they are disposed of, 


with the res 


iit that Yama 


trout 


have the firm flesh and flavor of 
the wild trout which live on 
crustacia, insects and fish. : 
Feeding trout on beef is quite 
expensive, as we are now using 
(November) about 1,400 pounds 
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CAMP FIRE CLUB SENDS $1000 


TO BELGIAN SUFFERERS 


Havenith, 
Minister, 


Washington, D. C. 


Hon. E. 
Belgian 
Dear Sir:— 


The Camp-Fire Club of America, 


ers, feeling the deepest sy 
for the afflicted people w 


life by 
siring to 
their 


ing gathered 
purpose, 


we send 


Minister in 


Belgi 


sufferings, 


together 
have dec 
the winter banquets and 
the cost thereof 
On behalf of 
herewith the 
with the wish that it may 
be used for the purchase of food 
supplies for 


Bri ussels, 
distribution 


ans. 


ided to 


Very ney | yours, 
Georce D 


ArtTHurR F. 


EpMUND 


an association of big game hunt- 
mpathy 
o have 
veen deprived of the necessities of 
a disastrous war, and de- 
make some sacrifice to 
and to 


cancel 


to this 
the Club 
sum of 


or other necessary 
awe transmission through the 
-ondon-American Relief Commit- 


Whitlock, the American 
for im- 
among the 


Pratt, 
President. 


Secre 


Rice, 


tary. 


SEyYMouR, 
Treasurer. 


to 


as 










































































































THE 20-GAUGE VS. THE LIGHT 
12-GAUGE 


Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 





Owing to the’ ever-increasing 
popularity of the 20-gauge gun 
with the up-to-date sportsman, it 
seems to be extremely opportune 
to the writer to discuss the merits 
of the light 12-gauge, as the only 
advantage in the 20-gauge lies in 


its lightness and handiness in the 
field. 





The 20-gauge does not shoot 
any closer than the 12-gauge, as 
the ratio of the choke to the s:ze 
of the bore is the same. There- 
fore, its pattern is comparatively 
just as large as that of the 12, 
despite the fact that many en- 
thusiasts claim that it shoots 
closer. Consequently, its pattern 
is much thinner and more open at 
long range than that of the 12- 
gauge. For this reason, the 20 
can never be as satisfactory 
a weapon for the average sports- 
man as the 12, despite what a few 
exceptions and expert wing-shots 
may accomplish with it, as it de- 


creases a sportsman’s 
bagging game. 


chance at 


The following assertion will 
probably be a surprise to the 
majority of gunners as few study 
the history of firearms, but the 
style in guns changes just as 
much as the style of clothing, 
and, curiously enough, we_ take 
both styles from England. So 
most sportsmen will probably be 
surprised to learn that the 20 
gauge gun is not a new idea. In 
the old days of a hundred or a 


hundred and twenty-five years ago 
they were extremely popular. 
Most of the guns of such famous 
makers as “Bob Powell,” and 
“Toe Manton,” were 14, 16 and 
20-gauge, even 24-gauge guns were 
used, The 12-gauge gun was just 
as unpopular for field shooting as 
the 10 bore is to-day and the 
standards were the 14- and 16- 
gauge. 

About 1830 the period of which 
Frank Forrester (William Herbert) 
wrote, the pendulum of fashion 
began to swing in the opposite 
direction as everyone became large- 
bore-mad; 8- and 4-gauge guns 
came into use for wild-fowling and 
the 10’s were adopted, and for a 
long time were thought to be the 
proper thing for upland shooting. 
Then the popular 14-gauge became 
obsolete. 

In this day of modern smoke- 
less powder the large-bore gun has 


probably seen its doom. For the 
pendulum of fashion has begun 
to swing again towards the small 
bore, but as people go to ex- 
tremes there is bound to be a re- 
action As sure as some sports- 
man sees advantage in the 20- 


one else 
“Why not a 24- o1 
And who knows but 
grandchildren may be 
10-gauge again. 

The old idea was, that to get a 
long range, hard-shooting gun, one 
had to have long barrels on a 
heavy frame to shoot large charges 
of powder. This is a mistaken 
idea, and it seems incomprehensi- 
ble that, wgth all the experiments 
made, and interest taken in the 
shotgun, that American _ sports- 
men should not have discovered tt 
betore. 

The British sportsman recognized 
this fact years ago and to-day 
you will see few guns used on 
the other side weighing more than 
74% pounds, and sixty per cent 
of them will be 634 pounds or 
under. There is no upland shoot- 
ing that requires a_ harder 
ing gun than driven grouse or 
pheasants, yet the British sports- 
men, who are the most critical in 
the world, find their light 12’s en- 
tirely satisfactory. This is prob- 
ably why the 20-gauge has not 
made as big a hit there, as its sole 
advantage is in weight, and we 
have not been properly educated 
up to the light weight 12’s in 
this country. 

Some years 


guuge, sole 





28-gauge: 
what our 
using the 


shoot 


ago there were a 
good many 4% pound, 12-gauge 
guns built to shoot full 12-bore 
charges in England. It is by no 
neans urged that a 12-bore should 
be light as these “feather 
weights” were, because recoil was 
unpleasant from them, even_ if 
only a few shots were fired. The 
contention is merely that a light 
12-bore will kill as well as a heavy 
one, provided it carries the same 
charge and load and its barrels are 
as long as the heavy gun tubes. 

Be em in your selection, 
choose a 12-gauge weighing 614 to 
634 ame and you will have a 
gun that is but little if any heavier 


as 





than a serviceable 20-gauge would 
be, and in the hands of the 
average marksman would be 
tremendously more efficient, as it 
would shoot just as hard as an 
eight or  nine-pound 12-gauge 
would if loaded with the same 
charge. 

Mr. F. R. Fryer, of New- 
market, one of the finest shots in 
England at driven game, uses a 


pair of 6% pound, 
with 1% ounces of shot. 

To be sure a 12-gauge gun 
weighing only 634 pounds has to 
be of the best to stand 344 or 3% 
drams of smokeless powder, for a 
cheap gun would soon go to pieces 
under the severe strain; but cheap, 
poorly constructed guns should be 
avoided in the first place, and 
need not be a here. 


12-gauge guns 


If one is using a light 12-gauge, 





light loads, 
a 20-gauge as 


with correspondingly 
he might as well use 
he has no advantage over it; in 
fact on the contrary, he has less 
power. Many people will say 
that the recoil from a light twelve, 
with heavy loads will be too 
severe, but a man who knows how 
to handle it and use the full 
charge in a lght 12-gauge will 
suffer no ill effects. 

rhe matter of handling the re- 
coil is largely one of educating 
yourself to doing so _ properly. 
The amount of shot used in the 
shells has a great effect upon this, 
as the recoil from 3% drams 
powder is much greater if 1% 
ounce of shot is used than if one 
ounce is used. The pattern is 
of course more open if only one 
ounce is used but this can be 
remedied by using smaller size 
shot, the killing power of which 
will be just as 500d as the velocity 
of the load is eatly Aton | 

It is not the writer’s intention 
to become technical in this article, 
but the above mentioned Mr. 
Fryer who only uses 6'4 pound 
guns, has been frequently seen to 
have three birds dead in the air 
at once. “ests show that it takes 
just one-third of a second to 
bring the backward movement 
from recoil to rest. Probably the 
reaction of the shoulder takes as 
long after recoil. So if the 
highest bird was forty yards from 
the ground and took by the action 
of gravity 234 seconds to reach 
the ground, it would show con- 
clusively that the time needed to 
recover from the first shot, fire 
the second, recover again, and fire 
the third shot was 2.83 seconds, 
surely this proves that the re- 
coil is not too heavy from a 6%- 
pound, 12 gauge, with full charge 
loads for pract.cal shooting. 

Some years ago the writer 
adopted a fine field gun weighing 
seven peeen, with thirty-inch bar- 
rels and loaded with 3% drams 
of E. C. and 1% ounces of No. 
5 chilled shot (as suggested in 
previous articles) for ducks; and 
can kill them as quickly and as 
far as any heavy gun will do it. 
Frequently I have killed duck at 
seventy yards stone dead with this 
combination of gun and load; but 
of course no 12-gauge is sure at 
that distance. 

Owing to the style of 
there was no discomfort from the 
recoil shock, as one would ex- 
rect. At first the writer found 
that the recoil of heavy ducking 
loads in such a light gun was a 
severe strain, especially in warm 
weather when lightly clad, and the 
birds coming in fast to the decoys 


ot 


holding 


IIe had a recoil pad fitted to the 
gun but this did not relieve mat- 
ters much as the shock of the re- 

















coil is delivered to the entire 
system, and not only to the 
shoulder which is bruised; for how 
else would shooters suffer from 
“gunner’s headache” which is not 
caused as some think by the 
powder gases. To relieve myself 
of this strain, I developed the 
habit of shoving forward on the 
firearm, that is, instead of holding 
the gun back on the shoulder tight- 
ly with both hands I hold it firm- 
ly with the trigger hand and shove 
forward against the fore-arm with 
the lett hand. In this way the 
left arm acts as a shock absorber 
and most of the recoil is caught 
in the left hand. 

Far from impairing the aim, 
once one becomes used to this 
style of holding, he will find that 
it improves the shooting, at least 
it did in the writer’s case, and 
in no other way could the gun 
be held so firmly. This should 
be of particular value to ladies and 
light-weight men. 

The best shot at wild fowl the 
writer ever knew was using, until 
a couple of years ago, a heavy im 
ported 12-gauge. finally he pur- 
chased a high-grade American held 
gun, full choke and weighing only 
634 pounds, two pounds less than 
the ducking gun. Taking it out 
on Long Island Sound one day as 
an experiment he found it killed 
as far, and hit as far, as the ol 
“duck gun,” and he has used it 
ever since. 

In Frank Forrester’s field sports 
edited in 1848 Herbert says, “For 
any person that can afford it, and 
would take the trouble of having 
different guns for every species ot 
sport for summer duck shooting, I 
should recommend a gun not to 
exceed 26 inches for length of 
barrels and 12-gauge, with a 
weight of 6% lbs. only. For 
autumn’ shooting the gun I would 
recommend would be 7% Ibs. 
weight, 30 inches length of bar- 
rels, this, I believe, being the most 
killing proportion than can_ be 
adopted, and by.all odds the best 
gun for general shooting.” 

I quote this to show the ad- 
vanced ideas of the greatest ex- 
pert of a departed day, at a time 
when choke bores and smokeless 
powder were not known, and the 
small bores were being rapidly 
superseded by the large bores. 

As game becomes wilder and 
scarcer, due to the ever increas- 
ing persistency with which it is 
pursued, the need of a long-range 
gun becomes more apparent. be | 
handicap yourself .with the small 
charge of a 20-gauge, when you 
can get a 6% or 6% pound 12- 
gauge which is just as light and 
handy, and will give you all the 
advantages over the man with the 
20-gauge, owing to the larger 
charge of shot. 


MY FIRST GUN 


An article in the January num- 
ber of Fretp & Stream: “Two 
Rifles for a Poor Man,” written by 
Warren H. Miller, reminds me of 
my first gun. For years, let me 
tell you, my people were so poor 
I have been sent to school with 
cold corn-cakes in my dinner +. 
and when I was old enough I 
went to work in a stave factory 
tying staves, and it was with $1.25 
l earned this way I bought my 


Shot Guns and Rifles 


first gun. Mother let me have 
that much of my wages, and a 
little later on some to buy powder 
and shot. It was a heavy deer gun 
with a bore about 45, I should 
think, and in order for me to 
carry it I took an old hand-saw, 
hacked the back of the saw with 
a hatchet and sawed off about 2 ft. 
of the barrel, and when I got it 
tixed I went out with a friend of 
mine, an old hunter, and you bet 
| was real chesty with my new 
gun, but kick, oh, how it did kick 
me. My arm was black, blue and 
green trom shoulder to elbow. 
the old blunderbuss was never 
made to shoot shot, and I guess it 
did not wish to get broke in, and 
when mother got a look at my 
arm, even though I had never 
said a word, that settled it, and 
i had to trade it off, which I did. 
Out in the woods one day, we mei 
four young fellows hunting wild 
pigeons, and I traded with one of 
them for a single barrel shot-gun. 
in those days there was no bag 
limit for squirrels and pigeons. 
boy-like I traded my single bar- 
rel for an old watch; you remem- 
ber those old watchcases looked 
like a new moon just coming 
up. This I traded tor a fiddle, 
which my youngest sister fixed 
with a hatchet. She said she 
wanted to see where the music 
came from, so she took it out on 
the woodpile and chopped it open, 
and now as | am writing this 
letter in my den and look up in 
my gun-case and see my $100 
Grade Parker I wish I had my 
old blue gee, for those were the 
happiest days of my life, for I 
knew no care, and though it did 
k.ck me and my arm was blue it 
was my first. gun, 
Frank G. STANLEY. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIA- 
TION NOTES 


The headquarters of the National 
Rifle Association of America is a 
busy place these days caring for 
the four national gallery cham- 
pionship competitions to be held 
during the winter and replying to 
the thousands of inquiries being 
received from all over the United 
States regarding the organization 
of rifle clubs so as to take ad- 
vantage of the new law authorizing 
the free issue of rifles and ammu- 
nition. 

The competition in which the 
greatest interest is being taken is 
that for the civilian club cham- 
pionship. There are so many clups 
competing in this match that it 
became necessary to divide them 
into classes after the manner ot 
the national matches held annually. 
‘lhe twelve clubs that lead in the 
1914 competition will be in Class 
A for the 1915 matches. So as to 
avoid delay in issuing the report 
of the result of the weekly matches 
for the press, all clubs west of 
the Mississippi River will shoot 
one week in advance of those east 
of that territorial division. The 
Western clubs will begin their 
matches the week ending Decem- 
ber 17th and the Eastern clubs the 
week following. 

Up to date very few of those 
clubs that have expressed their 
intention of taking part in this 
national competition have made 
their official entry and a_ vast 
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amount of detail work must be 
done preliminary to the beginnin 
of the matches in arranging an 
publishing the schedules and in 
preparing the targets. For this 
reason, entries should be sent in 
as early as possible. Among the 
new clubs which have already en- 
tered may be mentioned the Buf 
falo, N. Y., Rifle Club, the Kane, 
Pa., Rifle Club and the Detroit, 
Mich., Rifle and Revolver Club 
As only provisions have been 
made for three divisions of twelve 
clubs each, or thirty-six clubs al 
together, some clubs who are late 
in getting in their entry will be 
left out in the cold, as entries will 
be refused when thirty-six clubs 
have entered. 

New clubs are being organized 
and affiliated with the N. R. A. in 
large numbers. Within the last 
three weeks the following clubs 
have been elected to membership: 

Belleville, lll, Rifle and Re- 
volver Club; Cheyenne, Wryo., 
Rifle and Revolver Club; Plevna, 
Mont., Rifle Club; Augusta, Ga., 
Rifle Club; Battle Creek, Mich., 
Rifle and Revolver Club; Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Rifle Club; Ports- 
mouth-Norfolk, Va., Rifle Club, 
and Middletown, N. Y., Ritle Club. 
It will be noted that the above 
clubs are representative of the en 
tire country, showing to what ex 
tent the interest has grown in 
rifle club shooting now that the 
Government has offered some as- 
sistance. Some complaints are be- 
ing received about the inaccuracy 
of the ammunition which the Gov 
ernment is issuing under the re- 
cent act of Congress. The 
Ordnance Department is not to 
blame for being compelled to issue 
such ammunition, which has been 
loaded for twelve or fourteen 
years, as this is the only ammuni- 
tion on hand for the Krag rifle, 
the Government having discon- 
tinued the manufacture of this 
kind of ammunition for over 
twelve years. When the ammuni- 
tion on hand is expended, it will 
be necessary for Congress to make 
an appropriation for the Krag 
rifles tor the use of rifle clubs, 
and no doubt an effort will be 
made to get such an appropriation 
during the next session of Con- 
gress. An effort will also be made 
to interest Congress in the great 
need for the construction of rifle 
ranges throughout the country 
which can be thrown open to rifle 
clubs. Until such action is taken, 
the Government will never receive 
adequate returns from the issue 
of Krag rifles to rifle clubs, neither 
will the movement be of such mag- 
nitude as to really be a consider- 
able asset to the national defense 
of the country. 

The number of qualifications be- 
ing received from rifle clubs is in 
excess of previous years. This 
probably is owing somewhat to the 
fact that the new course is con- 
fined to 600 yards and it is more 
easily followed out than the former 
course, which required ranges up 
to 1,000 yards. 

Many clubs are reporting the 
arrival of rifles and ammunition. 
These clubs must bear in mind 
that they are to keep accurate rec- 
ord of the expenditure of the am- 
munition and report the result of 
such issue to the N. R, A, 
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BALLISTICS FOR THE SPORTS- 
MAN 


IV—Killing Power of Bullets 
By Edward C. Crossman 


Remember the yarn of the 
negro, telling how he was shot at. 
He said he saw the bullet plainly 
twice—once when it passed him, 
and once when he passed it. 

I’ll admit that was some run 
ning, but if our Ethiopian friend 
was dealing with some of the bul- 
lets used for big game shooting, 
and kept running long enough, he 
could nearly perform the feat as 
stated. Which brings us around 
to the problem of air resistance, 
in the flight of small arms pro- 
jectiles. 

If you stood on the top of a 
tall building, and dropped a 
feather off the edge, what would 
you expect to see said feather do? 
Then if you dropped a tiny pellet 
of shot, of say nearly the same 
weight as the teather, what would 
you expect in the case of the shot? 
You might expect to get a darn 
good trimming if the wrong man 
passed along as the shot came to 
earth, but I’m talking of the 
scientific side of the problem. 

In the case of the feather, it 
would twist, and wriggle and 
wobble and sway with every 
vagrant zephyr, going earthward 
once in a while when it had noth- 
ng else to do, and would finally 


come to rest maybe a full block 
away. he shot, on the other 
hand, would start for the street 


with cons.derable celerity, and it 
would accumulate still more 
celerity as it traveled. 

Yet both the feather and the 
shot were acted on by precisely 
the same pull of gravity, they 
were approximately of the same 
weight, we agreed, and_ they 
should have hit the sidewalk 
about the same_ instant. In a 
vacuum they would have done just 
this little thing. Evidently, there- 
fore, the body of stuff with which 
we are surrounded, composed of 
oxygen, nitrogen—and in Chicago, 
of awful smells also—held up the 
progress of the feather, and its 
slow fall was merely because of 
the large surface impinging on 
this dense medium compared with 
the density at which gravity could 
pull. 

It seems nonsensical to apply 
this elementary lesson in physics 
to the performance of a_ heavy, 
long, leaden bullet, but if you sub 
stitute for the gravity, the momen- 
tum imparted by the powder gas 
you have an exactly parallel case 

Afford the air the sligh‘est in- 
crease in area against which it 
can hold, and the speed with 
which your bullet travels over < 
certain range is decreased like- 
wise. Take as an example ex- 
periments in firing a bullet straight 
into the air. 

_ When the bullet was fired point 
first, it being a spitzer or sharp 
point of modern sort, it returned 
to earth 45 seconds later, and its 
force was barely enough to imbed 
it its own length in a soft pine 
plank. When they eveneel it 
in the shell, and fired it upward 
with the flat base first it came 
home again in 30 seconds, and it 
drove several inches into the 
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wood. 3oth trials were at the 
same muzzle velocity. 

In the first case, the sharp point 
had encountered comparatively 
little air resistance on the upward 
trip, and it went up a_ long 
distance. But coming back the 
base had found an air resistance 
that the point had not, and it 
slowed up considerably on the 
way down 

With the bullet reversed, the air 
fought that flat base all the way 
up, slowing it down, and making 
the maximum bullet height much 
lower. [hen on the downwar 
trip the sharp point was able to 
overcome the air resistance easier 
than had the flat base of the first 
bullet fired, and it not only made 
a shorter trip, but it made it in 
faster proportional time. Hence 
nearly 15 seconds difference. Yet 
the whole difference lay in the 
shape of the air-bucking end of a 
30-cal. bullet The missile otf 
course djl not turn over, but 
came down precisely as it had 
gone up. 








A row 
tridges with bullets having less 
than two diameter points. They 
fall off frightfully in speed except 
in the case of very heavy ones in 
proportion to their diameter 


»f old style powerful car- 


1. 8-bore elephant. 

2. .600 bore cordite. 

.500 bore cordite 

.450 bore cordite. 

5. .450-400 cordite. 

6. 10.75 German Mauser. 

7. .404 Jeffries. 

8. 11.2 German Mauser. 

9. .385 W. C. F. box magazine 


Inasmuch as the power of a 
bullet at any given range is mere 
ly the remaining speed of that 
bullet with its weight, muzzle 
velocity figures are most deceiv- 
ing as to the performance of a 
bullet over game ranges. Game is 
not shot at the muzzle, and in 
100 yards that bullet may fall to 
the level in power of another 
bullet that in muzzle energy is 
far inferior. Whether it does or 
not is purely a matter of weivht 
compared with diameter, and the 
shape of the bow. Also the shape 
of the stern is being proved more 
clearly to be of great importance, 
and in years to come bullet de- 
signers will no more cut off square 
the back ends, of their bullets, 
than a yacht designer would so 
shape a racing yacht. 

First, let us see how we get 
at the energy of a bullet. From 
the old physics lessons we find 
that the energy of a moving ob- 


ject is equal to the _ velocity 
squared, multiplied by its weight. 
In the case of an object moving 
through the air, | 


like a bullet, this 
is divided by the accelerating ef 
fect of gravity, and one-half the 
answer 1s_ correct lo simplify 
this, the divisor is doubled, 1 
ing it 2G or 64.4. 

Therefore to find the energy in 
foot pounds of an object tlying 
through the air, we square the 
velocity—in other words multiply 
it by itself-—multiply by the bullet 
weight; divide by 64.4. Our bul 
let weights are in grains, and t 
reduce this to pounds, we have to 
add to our divisor 7,000, number 
of grains in a pound. Therefore 
our divisor in the case of all mis 
siles less than a pound in weight, 
is 64.4 times 7,000, or the fixed 
figure, which we can use in all 
cases, of 450,800, of which we use 
the serviceable part, 4,508 and cut 
off a couple of the tail end figures 
of our problem. 

Take the New Springfield bullet 
as an example, velocity 2,700, 
bullet 150 grains. Velocity squared 
is 7,290,000, times 150 is 364,500,- 
000, which divided by 450,800 
gives us roughly 2,430 for our 
energy. After you figure this sort 
of problem a couple of times, you 
won’t drag all that tail of awful 
ciphers along, nor use the last 
two figures at all. 

With the slide rule, if you’re 
lucky enough to own one, you can 
set and read the answer in ten 
seconds, with time to spare. As 
bullets vary in their muzzle veloc 
ty possibly 50 feet per second, 
calculating energies to the last 
unit of tour places is manifestly 


ik 








silly. That is 2,430 is amply fine 
enough instead of say 2,428 or 
similar figure. 

If the inquirer will take the 


trouble to calculate the energy of 
the same weight bullet for a few 
d.fferent velocities, he will speedily 
tind that a slight increase in v« 
locity gives a far-out-of-proportion 
increase in energy, and the truth 
will be brought home to him of 
the statement that energies increase 
with the squares of the velocities 

That is, for example, if a 200 
grain bullet at 1,000 ft. secs. gives, 
as it does, an energy of 445 it. Ib., 
it will not give double this energy 
if it is speeded up to double this 
speed, or 2,000 ft. secs. Nay, nay, 
the energy increases with the 
squares of the velocities, and our 
bullet at 2,000 ft. secs. gives us, 
in round numbers, 1,780 ft. Ibs. 

Hence, if we find that because 
of its too tight weight, or its bad 
bow shape, or both, our bullet is 
osing rapidly in speed, we must 
remember that it is losing far more 
rapidly in energy-power. 

A bullet hurled from the muz 
zle of a gun encounters, because 
of its high speed, a dense medium, 
the effect of which must be con 
sidered as carefully as the yacht 
designer considers the resistance of 
water. 

A bul'et traveling at the aver 
age speed with which a modern 
bullet gets down the first three or 
four hundred yards meets what is 
equiva‘ent to a gale of 1,700 miles 
an hour 

If the bullet is double the size 
of another of the same 
meets not double the air 





speed, it 


esistance, 
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but four times said resistance, be- 
cause the proportion of circles to 
one another is as the squares of 
their diameters, so far as area of 
cross section is concerned, and 
this area of cross section is the 
dimension that has to do with over- 
coming air resistance. 

Up to 10 years ago, overawed by 
the iong row of letters after some 
of the professors’ names, we took 
their word that shape of bullet- 
point had little effect on the abi.ity 
of a bullet to overcome air resist 
ance. Fifty years before, Colonel 
Jacobs, in exhaustive experiments 
in India, proved that the bullet- 
point did have a huge effect on 
the abi.ity of the bullet to over 
come air, us.ng inset steel points 
in the old-fashioned lead bullets, 
because of the habit of the big 
slugs of crowding forward and re 
moving | his pointed shape through 
“upset. 

Then the virtues of the pointed 
shape became rediscovered, and the 
Germans took up the spitzer ir 
good earnest. So far as cursory 
examination can determine, tu 
word “spitzer” for  sharp-point 
bullet is merely an abbreviation o1 
corruption of the German word 
“‘spitzgeschoss,’’ a pointed bullet. 
Such missiles are often referred 
to as “S” bullets. 

Now, through experiment, n 
only has the value of the pointed 
or pencil-bowed bullet been fully 
determined, but the exact value of 
each degree of curve has been 
charted. If you mark on a piece 
of paper two dots the diameter of 
your builet apart, set a pair of 
dividers with the pivot-leg a dis 
tance away from the left-hand dot 
equal to four times the distance 
between the two, and then de- 
scribe a curve with this radius, 
you are describing one side of a 
bullet point curve, on a_ radius 
of four diameters of that particular 
bullet, 

If the dividers are set up on 
the other side, and the process re- 
peated, then your two intersecting, 
curved lines represent the shape 
of bow of a “four diameter” point 
bullet. The attached rough sketch 
will show what is meant. 

If the dividers are set up with 
pivot at point A and the line CG 
described, then is formed the left 
curve of a bullet with a two diam 
eter point, because point A is two 
diameters or widths of the bullet 
from C. Then the dividers are set 
up with pivot at B, and the line 
DH described, and the result is a 
bullet with a point curve of two 
diameters. 

But, if a point such as F—four 
diameters away from C is meas 
ured off, the pivot of the dividers 
set up at F, and the line CI de- 
scribed, the resu't is a much more 
gradual curve—the radius being 
longer. Setting again at E, four 
diameters the other way, and de 
scribing a line DJ, we get the ex- 
act point of a four-diameter bul- 
let, which inspection will show to 
be much sharper—-and ergo much 
more capable of overcoming air 
resistance. 

Technically speaking, all pointed 
bullets are described as having 
points of so many diameters, and 
the longer the radius of this point, 
the greater the ability of the bullet 
to overcome air resistance, the 
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Points E and F are a distance 
of four diameters of this bullet 
respectively from D and C. Lines 
Cl and DJ are struck with the 
radii FC and ED, and the point 
thus formed is a “four diameters” 
point. 


shorter time it takes to travel a 
given distance, the flatter it flies 
because of the lesser time it is 
exposed to gravity influence, the 
vess velocity it loses, and the more 
energy it has at any given point. 

From all of which it would ap 
pear that the front end of a 
vulet is of Luge importance to not 
oniy the military man in his ab 
struse ballistic problems of fire, 
but to the sportsman who wants 
to deliver the greatest energy pos 
sible to the body of his game, and 
who has brains enough .o appre 
ciate that muzzle velocity alone 
means nothing so far as the game 
killing powers of his bul.et are 
concerned. 

Now bali isticians use an expres- 
sion, the “ballistic coefficient C, 
to denote the ability of a bullet to 
overcome air resistance; in other 
words, the speed with which it 
travels a certain distance, and the 
energy with which it hits whien it 
arrives. Examine for a moment 
the things that go to make up this 
term or figure. Then will you be 
ab.e to separate the truth from 
the bunk about various bullets and 
their killing abilities. 

The coefhcient C is the product 
of bullet weight, divided by its 
diameter squared, times the fig- 
ure denoting the shape of the point 
—in small arms projectiles. There 
are other elements in this in big- 
gun fire, but in rifle bulle:s we can 
torget everything e'se but these 
elements. 

In formula this reads 

Ww 


d?n 

That is C, the ballistic co- 
efficient, equals w or bullet weight, 
divided by the product of d 
squared—diameter squared—times 
n or value of bow shape of bul- 
let. The greater the value of C, 
the greater the ranging ability ot 
the buliet. Naturally, the large: 
the figure representing the value 
of the point of the bullet, the less 
is C. The next thing is to find 
out what n or bow shape is worth 
tor the various bullets. 

According to the system used 
in the American and_ British 
armies, a point drawn with a radius 
of two diameters is unity—has the 
value of 1. A point drawn on a 
still shorter radius, say one-half 
diameter, has the value of 1.27. 
A four-diameter point has the 
value of .71, a five-diameter point 


c= 








981 
has the va:ue of .64, a six-diam- 
eter point the value of .58, and a 
seven, the value of .54. The Ross 
copper tube bullet, the sharpest 
point of any modern bullet, has 
she value ot .50, and is an eight- 
diameter point. 
tonwing this, supposing we alter 
certain well-known bullets, in com 
putation, and then see how thcy 
travel, 

fhe Springfield service bullet 
has the bow value of .56, and is 
therefore slightly over a s.x diam 
eter bullet. ln computing our 
ballistic coefficient C, therefore, we 
square our diameter, wa.ch is .3U3, 
multiply by .56, and mu.tiply tais 
again by 7,000, because our builet 
is in grains, and our formu.a is on 
the pound bas.s. We get as our 
result—dividing this product of the 
three figures into the bullet weight, 
150 grains—the ballistic coefficient 
C .40. This is approximately, 
within a small fraction, the figure 
quoted in the American text-book 
on the Springfield. 

Also this bullet, weighing 150 
grains, being .308 inch across, and 
having a wind-splitter point ot 6 to 
7 diameters, gets out to 500 yards 
with 1,668 ft. secs. ve.ocity leit 
out of its 2,700, and it hits 927 
it. ‘bs. worth. 

Now, supposing we take liberties 
with this bullet, rob it of its 
sharp point, and wish on it in. 
stead the biunt point of the 30-30 
as usually made. 

We leave the weight and diam- 
eter and muzzle velocity the same, 
you'll remember, doing nothing but 
change the point shape to that used 
on practical.y ail the archaic Amer 
.can bullets of the 30-30 class. 

Here we have a point but little 
more than two diameters, and it 
has a value of .90 insiead of .56 
of the service bullet. And we go 
through our calculation § again 
squaring our .308, multiplying this 
by .90, and again that resu.t by 
7,000, ‘and dividing 150 grains by 
the result of this multiplication 
process. Instead of our .40 co 
efficient we find ourselves with but 
.25, for our figure denoting ability 
to overcome air resistance, and 
what this means our tables will 
speedily tell us. 

Digging into our tables, such as 
those accompanying the British 
Text-Book of Small Arms, we find 
that a bullet having the coefficient 
of .25, and starting with the muz- 
zle velocity of 2,700 ft. secs. would 
get out to 500 yards with but 1,250 
it. secs. left. It would, therefore, 
have an energy of 520 lbs. ; 

And, by this little matter of 
changing around the point of our 
bullet, we robbed ourseives of 42 
per cent of our remaining energy 
at 500 yards! Consider, therefore, 
the pure idiocy of building cart- 
ridges with the old blunt-nose bul- 
lets save where this is compelled 
by the fact that they are to be 
shot in tubular magazine rifles, 
and, therefore, cannot be used 
other than in blunt-nose form. 

True, 500 yards is not a game 
range, and we'll, therefore, con 
sider the shorter danges, 200 and 
300 yards. 

At 200 yards our blunt-nose 150 
gr. bullet gets there with 2,020 ft. 
secs. left. Its energy is, therefore, 
1,304 ft. Ibs Our true sharp 
point service bullet gets out with 
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2,244 ft. secs. and hits 1,678 ft. 
Ibs. worth. All we've lost at 200 
yards, therefore, is the mere mat- 
ter of 338 ft. lbs. or 20 per cent 
of our energy, by cutting off the 
sharp point to a round point. 

At 300 yards, while the service 

irp point gets out with 2,038 ft. 
secs. left, the blunt point of the 
same weight gets ouc with 1,720 
ft. sec. lett. 

While the service bullet hits 
1,384 ft. lbs. worth at this range, 
the blunt-nose bullet hits but 990 
ft. Ibs. Our blunt point is, there 
fore, responsible for the loss of 28 
per cent of our energy at 300 
yards. 

It follows that if our bullet's 
ability to overcome air resistance 
is dependent upon its proportio1 
of weight to diameter, and upon iis 
point, then by making :t heavicr 
we can increase its ranging power 
—its remaining velocity over any 
range, its spced with which it 
covers the ground, and its jlat 
ness of trajectory 

et us see how much heavier 
we would have to make our blunt 


point, 150gr., .30-cal. bullet to 
equal our shat Pp pointed bullet in 
flying ability. If we ran up our 


weight to that of the old Krag 
buliet of the same diameter, t.at 
is, 220 grains, we would obtain the 
figure .358 for our coefficient, and 
ii we ran up the weight to 240 
grains, we would again have our 
coethcient of .40 

Of course, the 240-gr. bullet, 
having the same initial velocity as 
the 150 gr. sharp point, would 
have the same remaining velocity, 
and, being heavier, would hit a far 
harder blow, but we're considering 
merely what effect weight added 
would have on the ability of the 
bullet to overcome its troubles in 
flight. If adding 90 grains of 
weight to this bullet of ours only 
results in a bullet of equal flying 
ebility with our sharp point, then 

uur sharp point over the blunt 
point is equal to an increase of 60 
per cent of the weight of the orig- 
ina! bullet. Inasmuch as ballistic 
considerations—recoil, weight of 
rifle, chamber pressure, etc., will 
not often allow us an increase of 
weight of 60 per cent, at the 
same velocity, it 1s manifest that 
by shaipening the bullet point 
we gain ballistic advantages other- 
wise forbidden to us. 

And, for this great gain, we pay 
only this: A slightly longer bullet 
and cartridge, and a cartridge that 
cannot well be used in the old 
relics of tubular magazines because 
of the danger to primers, and the 
battering of bullet points. All of 
which penalty is avoided by design- 
ing rifles suitable for modern am- 
munition, not those adapted to 
ammunition of the days when fa- 
ther was a boy. 

As we know that the larger 
the figure aye n or 
shape of bow, the smaller the bal 
listic coefficient and the ranging 
power of the bullet, we can gain a 
somewhat interesting ight on 
American bul'ets by considering 
their point of shape figures, and 
their ballistic coefficients. It will 
be remembered that the service 
bullet of the United States army, 
the New Springfield, has a co 


















efficient C of .40, with a bow 
shape value of .56, while the .30-30 
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\ little object lesson in the fall 


ing off of blunt-nose bullets in 


energy—19 is a_.30-30 at the 
muzzle; 10 is a .30-30 at 200; 11 
s .30-30 at 300 yards; 14 is a 


at 300 yards, clear 
through the ‘'4-inch steel plate; 
15 is a Ross at 300 yards. Spring- 
field and Ross also went through 
at 500 yards, yet both bullets 
eigh am, than the .30-30 bullet. 


Springfield 


e 
has a bow shape of about .90, 
with a corresponding low coeffi 
cient. 

Inasmuch as this .30-30 buliet 
weghs 170 grains, and has a bow 
shape of .90, our little calculation 
shows that our .30-30 has a rang 
ing power figure of .284. 

The .32.40 HiPower, | slightly 
larger in diameter, flatter in point 
shape, has a_ coefiicient of .235 
and a bow shape worth 1.02, or 
greater than unity. This is surely 
no wind splitter—keeping in mind 
the huge difference we found be 
between the work of a bullet having 
C worth .40, and one having a C 
value of .25. 

.32 Special is approximately 

the same as the .32.40. 
ere are some others, with co- 
efficient V values, and bow shape 


values: .405 Win. C is .265, bow 
shape or n is 1.04. .38-55, C is 
.23, n equals 1.1. .44-40 C equals 


12, n equals 1,15. 

This last bullet is a,particularly 
beautiful example of ballistic sci- 
ence in bullet designing. Orig 
inally designed for the earliest re 
peating rifles, and used both in 
revolvers and rifles, it was never 
more than pistol cartridge. 
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RADIUS = 19) D 20 
RESISTANCE= 1.27 os 100 


ridge used in many districts, and 
game was both plentiful and un 
sophisticated. And even in this 
day and age, misguided persons 
who know enough to use a i 
road train instead of a_ stage 
coach when both are available, 
buy this old game-wounding relic 
on the strength of a reputation 
most unsavory if quite wide. 

Let us consider its performance 
as a_ horrible example. 

In black powder days it started 
out with the initial velocity of 
1,300 ft. secs. It hit—at the muz 
zle—752 ft. Ibs. At 50 yards, 
which is good rock-throwing 
range, it has shucked off its orig 
inal speed 170 ft. secs. and had 
lost 242 ft. Ibs. energy, having 
570 ft. Ibs. ‘eft. 

At 100 yards, still in the range 
of a well thrown baseball, this 
wonderful bullet traveled at the 
rate of 1030 ft. secs. and hit 475 
ft. lbs. worth; that is, in 100 
yards of travel it had lost 37 per 
cent of its punch. ‘ 

At 200 yards, beyond which we 
not prolong the agony, the pug 
nosed slug had slowed down to 
895 ft. secs. and had lost all but 
35 ft. Ibs. of its punch. That is, 
200 yards of travel had robbed that 
game wounder of al but 47 per 
cent of its original punch—and to 
start with it had just as much at 
the muzzle as the New Springfield 
has at 6U0 yards, so robbing it of 
anything at all was a cruelty. 

True, in these days, we can get 
the .40-40 High Velocity, a truly 
wonderful cartridge that starts 
bravely off at 1,560 ft. secs. worth, 
and hits 1,040 ft. Ibs. worth. But 
our enthusiasm over this is some- 
what tempered by finding that 
at 200 yards it is not traveling at 
the rate of 1.560 ft. secs., but at 
the rate of 965 ft. secs., and it is 
hitting, not 1,040 ft. lbs., but 415 
ft. .bs. That is, it loses in 200 
yards about 50 per cent of its 
energy, and manages to land with 
all the punch thz it the New Spring- 
field has at a ialf mile, or, ac 
curate speaking, that the Spring 
field has at 820 yards. Which 1s 
probably the reason why some peo 
ple buy .44-49 High Velocity rifles. 
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FIGURE 7. 


Showing the values of the different shaped points, the larger the 


figure showing the value, the poorer 


retain its speed. Americangame 
two diameter inches. 


Taken up in the ’70’s and popular 
because of the double life that it 
led, one belt serving for both re- 
volver and rifle. it has the record 
of having killed more game than 
any other American cartridge, and 
its record of wounded and escap- 
ing animals was still greater. It 
killed because it was the only cart 


the ability of the bullet to 
bullets have points of less than 


Which also goes to show how much 
is proved by muzzle velocity fig 
ures. 

It must be remembered that in 
the case of modern bullets, with 
metal jackets, energy is not the 
only figure to consider. The fail- 
ure of the small-bore, metal-patched 
bullet in the past was due to its 
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I present day ! 
few chances offering for 
prefer a doub-e gun 
ith, Lefever, Ithaca, . Parker, 
x or any other high-g ade make 
In pump gt the trap-grade 
Winchester, Remington, Merlin or 
S:evens wil give you good sat 
f shooting brush - loaded 
upland shooting, and 
for ducks or at the 
barrels are best for 
although many pre 
28-inch barrels, contending 
the gun will swing much 
than with the 30-inch bar- 
This is largely a matter of 
individual choice.—Ep. 
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Dere Fe_p—e & STREME 
Sar An deploars the tellygram, 
whitch was sent throo mistaik, but 
was mutch tikkeld with the reeth 
of immertell flowrs w . hag two 
2) kollum titul “A Nut Nobe 
at Pees.” I awl se regret 
t yore informashun was pree 
oor, bekos sutch dekkerashuns 
vood have drawd a crowd like a 
ok fite, but for the prezzunt the 


eth will hang at the hed of mi 


‘ 
umbel kowch, as a kawshun to Sar 
An 


shocdent be 
owt erly ik a fire. The 
iny the eddytur sent : 
kontribbit to the suppoart of 
Seljun orfuns—ihe saim 
being me & Sar An—until this 
rooel war is fit to a finni 
, ait abowt the telly 
—whiich, Sar An 
folloes: ‘‘Aksidentel 
knoe it w as loded— 
tellyg ins ~~ huns.” The 
femmy9 inteliekt awlwais bawls up 
vhen tries to “a a hoal lot 
(10) wurdz—whitch 
to awl marrid men 
eskaip in the shuf 
rite. So 


ment awl 
David. So did the 


that nobel soles 


to m 
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ten 
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oo sum times 
l 5 An 

Unkel 





tel. pal 
did yore 
sail 

had just arrove in Loozy 

for the winter katfishing, by 
speshul invite of a leeding sitty 
zen, hoo met us at the deepo with 
ecklat & a mew! teem. The sun 
id that minnit riz in the Ekst. 

ar An was unwasht & her noase 
chare kar with 


powder was in the 
mi extry shoo strings & mussojj 
kreem. The air was bammy, & 
frend sed thar was moar at 
when the bottel was emty 
ije is too week to dee 
i brekfust of fride egz 
hamm with awlsoe fride potatoze. 
It was tabel staiks & no limmit. 
[wise I drawd to one (1) eg & 
caut a full hows Let us aksel 
lerait owr tail 
Owr Loozyanny _ bennyfakter 
sujjested a immeedyet assolt upon 
the katfish, but his purtier if not 
better haff sed that Sar An must 
first taik sum of her speshul stim- 


oam 





mylent. I tride sum, but the glass 

1 : . } 
was smawl. Deesision deeferd till 
futher notis. Then we awl wawkt 


to the next plantashun after soota- 
bel katfish bait, whitch they brung 
us in an uth er bottel. ‘The planter 

‘Seelesty Helloeeze, lok up 
smoakhows & we will go kat 
sum, too” Whitch they 
Helloeeze then sais, 


the 
fishing 
did. Seelesty 


“Musher & Maddamm, we will of 
my b:uther Alfonze inkwire of the 
katfish hoal soopreem—the where 





owt & be 

















g We found Alfonze at 
hoam, & the where to go, akkord 
ing to him, was in two (2) jugz 
that he fownd under the bed 
toath seemed sujjestive of spoar 
Then the joory sp on a deesi 
sion & the koart—whitch was m¢ 
askt time to reflekt Seelesty He 
loeeze plaid a toon on a gittarr 
while we waid the evidense sec 
yond whitch awl is a whurl & a 
fuddel; but Sar An sais I had a 
appelplektik stroak, & that she sent 
that tellygram by the saim nigger 
that went after the oks waggen. 
No buddy was to blaim, Sar Ar 
has appollyjized, & Seelesty Hel 
loeeze has patcht up the bust in 
her ittarr with a porus p.aste 
where Alfonze set on it This is 
a deeliteful klimeit & the soshu 
dovings must have been grait be 
foar they voated for lokal opshur 

No katfish caut, up to the prez 
zent minnit, but am not dis 
kurridjed Bizness wiil pik upp 
when we git time from owr menny 
uther persoots & the wether is rite 
& owr stummix put in their order 
for fride fish. 

wast nite we went with sum 
uthe dawgs & niggers on a pos 
sem chais & are baiking it with 
swete potatoze as I now rite. rhe 
nrst one (1) we caut was a poal 


kat—subsekwent to whitch yore 





unkel deeklined to run ir fu 
ther at the hed of the pak, but 
plaid kaboose to the trane throo 





llered mity smawl when 





he struk a hot trale. I have saw 
bigger poalkats but nun whitch 
smelt moar prommynent. Alfonze, 
hoo has had mutch expeeriunce as 
a possem hunter, now has mi 


under expurt tree:mint & 
the last bullytin sais their simtums 
are moar 1ul. I hoap for their 
speedy rekooperashun, bekos I had 
borroe a temperrerry substitoot 
sum where, & See'esty Helloeeze’s 
pajammy-den wee (whitch is 
Frentch) was the only garmint 
long enuff to cover the spessyfika- 
shuns. must ware mi own 
cloathes toomorroe, for there is to 
be a hoss raice & a barbykoo— 
whitch is the saim as a shoar klam 
baik ae it is reel meet, hogz & 
gotes & to hell with the hi prise 
of living. I mite go as I am, for 
Seelesty Helloeeze has an uther 

but I don’t kare to deetrakt 
the popy of the hoss 


cloathes 





nor 





dress, 
from 
raice. 

I wish 


ylarity 


the eddytur cood have a 
haff shair in awl mi plezzunt doo 
ings. The peepul are primmytive 
in sum of their wais but don’t 
seme mutch afrade of strainjers. 
One of them calld. mi bluff on a 
pare of ates, playing his last haff 
pint aginst mi pokkit nife, whitch 
wood even in Yoorup for a 
ekzample of bullhedded_ kurridj. 
Sar An sais it is a huntch for 
me to kwit playing poaker befoat 
I have skwanderd awl of owr 
hard ernd welth But what is the 
good of munny when a felloe has 
as menny hoams as a Angory kat? 
We have a standing invite to evry 
hows betwene heer & Peelikin 
Ilund, & are doo to aksept aw! of 
them on as mi cloathes ar 
once moar vizzibel to the eye on'y 

Ekspekt a katfish by po ssel poast 
me & Sa An git a 


pass 


as s 


as soon as 
bite 
trulie, 
Unket Davip 








TRAP-SHOOTING DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY DAVID H. 


WILMINGTON (DEL.) GUN 
CLUB 


The third and last of the final 
contests for the Frank L. Con- 
nable sterling silver loving cup 
trophy, valued at $100, was held 
on October 31, at the weekly meet 
of the DuPont Trapshooting Club. 
A. B. Richardson, ot Dover, Del., 
was the winner. The trophy has 
been in competition in elimination 
contests for more than a year, a 
handicap contest at 25 targets 
being held each month; those 
for.unate cnough to win one or 
more contests during the year 
be.ng eligible for the finals. The 
finais consisted of three contests 
at 50 targets each, under distance 
hand.cap, each shooter being al- 
lowed to count his two best scores 
ot the three, as his total for per- 
manent ownership ot the cup. 
Kichardson’s three scores were 45, 
40 and 44, his two best totaling 
89. His handicap was 22 yards. 
J. M. McHugh, 21 yards, was the 
runner up, his scores being 43, 39 
and 44, and his two bes: giv.n 
him a total of 87. William Foord, 
22 yards, was C.ose up W.ill 40, 4U 
and 43, a total of! 86 tor his two 
best. He was fo.lowed by I. W. 
Mathewson, 19 re 40, 44 and 
35, total 84. H. Reed, 20 yards, 
and J. J. Hoo Sone 19 yards, 
scored 39, 42 and 36, and 44, 37 
and 35, respectively, tying on 81 
for their two best. After winning 
the Connable cup Richardson 
trimmed John Minnick in a race 
for the Class A, Eugene DuPont 
challenge cup, held by the latter. 
Richardson chalienged, and won 
by a score of 45 to 42 out of 50 
targets. At the conclusion of this 
match the same two shooters de- 


cided a tie for a Coleman Du- 
Font spoon, which had been un- 
settled for several months. Rich 


aidsun was an easy winner with 
a score ot 23 to 19. At the club 
meet on Nov. 14, there was a race 
for the open championship of 
Delaware between W. 5S, Colfax, 
holder, and W. A. Simonton, chal- 
lenger. The match was shot in 
four 25-target events. Colfax 
made a bad start, dropping three 
targets and tying with his oppo 
nent, but he pulled himself to- 
gether and missed but one target 
in the next 75, breaking straight 
in the last two events, winning on 
a score of 96 to 84. 


ROANOKE (VA.) GUN CLUB 


lorty-two shooters attended the 
annua: turkey shoot held on Oct. 
31. The race for the professional 
turkey was a close contest between 
Homer Clark and L. J. Laurence, 
the former winn.ng on a score of 
99 to 98, out of 100. A. M, Shep- 
herd was high amateur of the c.ub 
with 96, and . Cox was a 
close second on 95. W. S. pose 
the club secretary, defeated Dr 
.. G. Richards in a match for the 
DuPont loving cup, on a score of 
93 to 92. The club has had a very 
successful season, seventy-nine 
members taking part in the various 





S. B. RICHARDSON 


Winner of Frank L. Conable 
Trophy, Wilmington, Del., 1914. 
events, and shooting at from 50 


to 1,350 targets during the season. 


Dr. L. G. Richardson heads the 
list with 91.7 per cent., breaking 
734 out of 800 targets shot at; 
P. T. Jamison, 1,041 out of 1,150, 


or 90.5 per cent.; A. M. Shep 
herd, 1,198 out of 1,350, or 88.7 
per cent.; Dr. E. C. Watson, 795 
out of 900, or 88.3 per cent.; 
W. S. Jones, 1,102 out of 1,250, 
or 88.1 per cent. The Scratch 
class medal was won by Dr. L. G. 
Richards with 91.7 per cent. High 
average in Class A, H. E. Dyer, 
871 out of 1,000 targets, 87.1 per 
cent.; Class B, H. D. Murray, 630 
ow of 800, or 78.8 per cent.; Class 
- % 3 Payne, 760 out of 950, or 
50 per cent. 


CHESTER (PA.) GUN CLUB 


The ten-men team match between 
the Chester Club and the ay- 
mont Trapshooters Club, held on 
November 7, was won by the for- 
mer with a score of 464 to 456. 
The match was at 50 targets per 
man, the ten best scores made by 
members of each club to count as 
the team score. Chester had 29 
and Claymont 17 men on the firing 
line. he scores of the winning 
team_were: Al Espenship, 49; 
H. Fisher, 49; H. Jackson, 47; 
H. bas came 47; W. Harper, 
46: A. Armst: ong. E. 
Sonten, a J. Mullin, 45; ‘r 
Baker, 45; A. Arylm, 43, total, 
464. 'W.’S. Joslyn, of the Cla 


mont team, won one of the spoons 


EATON 


offered 
high guns, 
Al Espenship, 
won the other on 


BURLINGTON (VT.) GUN CLUB 

The Vermont State Trap Shoot 
ers’ League held the second of its 
series of shoots at Burlington, on 
October 31. Moulton was high 
man with 92 out of 100 targets, 
and was entitled to the gold ring 
presented by the league for high 
score, but as he had won the one 
at the last shoot at Randolph, he 
withdrew and the ring went to the 
second high man, Guy Lamson, of 
Randolph, on a scoie oj 83. The 
DuPont gold quail pin for high 
score with handicap was won_by 
Max Andrews, of Burlington. The 
cup presented by the Buriington 
Gun Club was won by Dr. H. 
Loudon. 


BRIDGEPORT (ILL.) GUN 
CLUB 


by the Chester c'ub for 
on a score of 49, and 
of the Chester team, 
the same score. 


The fine weather on November 
5 brought out forty shooters for 
the tournament of the Bridgeport 
Gun Club, and some good scores 
were put up. The leaders among 
the amateurs were H. H. Hicks 
with 147 out of 150; T. L. An 
drews and G, W. Ball were only 
one target behind with 146 each; 
R. Robinson and Sult 139 each. 
The professionals were headed by 
Homer Clark with 148, high score 
for the shoot; Art Killam second 
with 141. The Siefken high-gun 
system of division of money was 
used, with $100 added money; en 
trance $4.50, one money for each 
two entries High gun reccived 
$19.90, and low gun in the money 
received $2.00. Seventeen shooters 
won their entrance, or more. 


BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) GUN 
CLUB 


the Byrd tropliy 
was a close and 


The contest for 


on November 7 

interesting one, Mrs. O. L._ Garl 
finally winning with a margin of 
two targets over T. Cassity and 
C. J. Barr. At the ha‘f-way post 
lr. G. Byrd was the favorite, but 
at the end of the third round, 
targets, Mrs. Garl had tied with 
him on 66. while T. Cassity was 


one in the lead with 67, and Barr 
was only one behind with 65. In 
the last round Mrs. Garl broke 2% 
going out with 89; Cassity dr: opped 
five targets and Barr three, finish 
ing in second place on 87 each. 
Lbyrd dropped five targets and went 
cut in third place on 86. 


BELOIT (ILL.) GUN CLUB 


The trapshooting league con- 
sisting of the clubs of  Rock- 
ford, Beloit, Janesville and 
Capron, held its second _ shoot 
at Beloit on November the 6th. 
The match was at 100 birds per 
man, in five 20 target events, ten 
men on a team. Rockford was 
again the winner, having a margin 


of 25 targets over its nearest com- 
petitor, the Beloit team. The 




















scores were somewhat lower than 
usual, owing to the strong wind. 
High individual score of the match 
was made by Wagner, of Belvit, 
who broke 96; Alex Vance was 
hig xh for Capron with 89; Drake 
r Janesville with 84, and C. B. 
Helin for Rockford, with 89. The 
scores of the winning team were: 
A B Tucker, 86; G. W. Smith, 
v8; .. B. He'm, 89; A. E. Sav 
ag ‘83: H. C. Kellogg, 70; J. il 
S: ‘b n, 83. A. W. Keeney, 66; 
B. 3 
I 





N. I Geo. Dobler, 79; 

Schoo nmaker, 84; total 806. 
3eloit team 781. Capron team, 
766. Janesville team, 734 


meen (WIS.) GUN 


The gun club at Darlington re 
sumed activities after a long period 
of lethargy, and he'd a most suc 
cessful tournament on November 
5, with twenty-five shooters on the 
firing line. Bergener was high 
man with 92 out of 100, followed 
by Walsh, 88; Olson, 87; Gree 
more, 83; Dorscher and Billmeyer 
81 each. The members are show- 
ing much enthusiasm and promise 
to keep Darlington on the trap 
shooters’ map during the coming 
year. 

INDIANAPOLIS GUN CLUB 

The amateurs had che best of it 
at the tournament held on Novem 
ber 6, B. Remy being high with 
144 out of 150; Kivitts and C. 
kdmonson 143 each, tying with 
Hymer, professional; Ed Apperson 
and E. Tripp 141 each, and Rice 
140. On the 7th, at the club shoot, 
Mrs. B. Remy tied with Neighbors 
for the Hearsey trophy, and won 
the shoot-off with 21 to 17 out of 
25 targets. 


ARIONA STATE TOURNAMENT 


The annual tournament of the 
Arizona Sportsmen’s Association 
was held at Phoenix, under the 
auspices of the Phoenix Gun Club, 
on November 9 to 11. The affair 
was quite successful, there being 
an average attendance of over 
thirty shooters each day. On 
practise day, November 8th, W. B. 
Twitchell was high amateur with 
169 out of 175 targets, his score 
ctatiog a run of 110 straight. 
J. F. Dodds was second, tying 
with C. A. Haight, high profes 
sional on 162. The Interstate As- 
sociation’s amateur State cha ampion 
ship event at 100 targets was shot 
on the last day, and was won by 
T. L. Edens, of Phoenix, on a 
score of 99 Ray DeMund. of 
Phoenix, was runner-up. with a 
score of 97. The other five 
trophies offered by the Interstate 
Association in this event were won 
by the following, in the order 
named: E, White, 94: H. P. De 
Mund, 92; W. A. Julian, W. B. 
Twitchell and H. Heileman, 91 
each. §. A. Huntley and B. F. 
Wilson, 97 each, and C. Raithel 
and J. F. Couts, 94 each, were 
not eligible for trophies, being 
non-residents. The contest for the 
individual State championship, at 
50 targets. was pulled off on the 
second day, and resulted in a tie 
on 49 between W. RB. Twitchell, 
H. P. DeMund and T. L. Edens, 
all of the Phoenix Gun Club. In 
the first shootoff at 25 targets 
DeMund and Twitchell tied again 





dropped two targets and was out 
The second shoot-off 


DeMund was a!so 


championship of Arizona at 50 tar 
In the regular events, 


On the third day the program was 
made up of three 20-target events, 
amateur champion 





254, and C, A. Haight, 
Huntley broke 180 out of 185, 
— “> in the nent? event. 


PRINCETON (ILL.) GUN CLUB 
The Ww hite Flyer Gun Club — 


tournament ever held in 
this vici inity, and was attended by 
of the cracker): acks of the country. 


high amateur with 394 out of 100 
targets for the two days; c 


The Professiona's 


their high man hone H. _,Cadwal- 
_W. 


a ab has just ingtalled 





LOS ANGELES (CAL.) GUN 
CLUB 


in keeping up the interest saniaes 
the shooters in this place. judging 
by the ~ ponies weekly meets. 


oletine evens ‘ 
that the expert members are not 
able to capture more than their 
share of the prizes. 
season lasts from April 11 to Oc 





Trap Shooting Department 985 


For the special season trophies the 
members are al'owed to count their 
eight best scores during the sea 
son, the high total in 800 targets 
winning. The A. W. Bruner tro 


phy, a silver cup, for high season 
average, was won by John F. Nel 
son, on a score of 772 jo 


Hagerman won the Durston tro 
phy, a 20-gauge gun, wit h a score 
ot 769. The F. H. Teeple trophy, 
a cut-glass water set and silver 
sand, was won by O Nelson on a 
score of 762 Mrs. ( a Groat 
won the E. B. Doremus silver 
trophy on a score of 758. The 
scores made include the handicaps, 
and it will be seen that the win 
ners were closely bunched at the 
end of the season. The special 
event for a Parker gun, donated 
by the manufacturers, for the ten 
es scores at 12 pairs of doubles, 

as a close race between Harry 
Pfirrmann and C. E. Groat, the 
former winning by a score of 189 
to 180 out of 240. or 120 pairs. 
for the season’s trophies, the ten best 
scores with added target handicap 
were counted, possible score 1,000 
The 20-gauge Ideal grade gun, au- 
tomatic ejector and one-trigger, 
lonated by the Hunter Arms Co., 
was won by Dr. Packard on a 
score of 959. C. E. Groat gave 
the doctor a close race for this 
trophy, losing out by only two 
targets, and taking the Wm. H 
Lloegee trophy, a silver cup, on a 
score of 957. Other trophies were 
won in the order named by Dr. 
Fitzgerald, 952; R. H.  Mellus, 
950; S. C. Miler, 946; H. Pfirr- 
mann, 944; C. M. Wood, 943; 
5 Bruner, 943; Wm. Pugh, 
937; R. Smith, 933, and F. H 
Teeple, 923. On November 1 the 
Venice of America was contested 
for. This trophy is a silver cup 
28 inches high, and was presented 
to the club by the Abbott Kinney 
Co., of Venice. The race was a 
hot one, Dr. L. M. Packard finally 
winning on a total score of 98, 
which included his handicap of 2 
targets. R. H. Bungay scored 97 
actual breaks, but Packard’s handi 





cap gave him the victory. H 
P oe ay 3 was third with 96 actual 
breaks, C. D. Hz agerman, with four 





targets 2% p, also landing in 
third place. H. Poston was high 
professional with 97. The contest 
was at 100 targets with handicap 
of added targets. Dr. Packard 
generous'y returned the trophy to 
the club and it will be put in 
competition again, the doctor 
shooting from scratch in the next 
contest. The contest for the dia 
mond medal at 25 targets, distance 
handicap, was won by Charles 
Moist on a score of 24 from 18 
yards. Moist was in the last squad 
and his win was in the nature of 
a surprise to several of the boys, 
as Huntley, Mellus, Smith, Kin 
ney, Colton and Hunter were pre 
paring to shoot off a t'e on 23 for 
the trophy. 





We have been obliged to 
omit our Sportsman’s Work- 
shop this month on account 
of the space required for 
the list of 1914 Prize Fish- 
ing Contest Winners 














Winners in the 1914 Prize Fishing Contest 


The following is a complete list of all the winners of 1914, with the exception of the 
Tarpon, Large Mouth Bass, Southern Division, Class C, and the Southern Large 
Mouth Grand Prize, Ladies’, Juvenile, and Special Honor Fly classes, which do not 
close until December 31st. 


BROOK TROUT, CLASS A 
First Prize 
CAUGHT BY EDWARD C. 
ELIZABETH, 
Weight, 43% Ibs. 
Length—21¥% in. 
Girth—13 in. 
Caught—July 7, 1914. 
Where—Crosby Pond, Me. 
Rod— Montague, sp:it bamboo. 
Reel—Vom Hote. 
Line—Enameled. 
Lure—W oodruff fly. 
Second Prize 
WILLIAM DICK, 


N. J. 


CAUGHT BY 
N. ¥ 
Weight—=3 Ibs., 
Length—18% in. 
Girth__14 in. 
Caught—April 28, 1914. 
Where—Russell Brook, m.. &. 
Rod—Frank Baker. 
Reel—J. B. Crook. 
Line—Crook. 
Lure—Beaverkill fly. 
Third Prize 
CAUGHT BY W, L. WOODBURY, 
TON, N. Y. 
Weight—2 Ibs. 
Length—17 in. 
Girth—8 in. 
Caught—May 23 


12 ozs. 


1914 


Where—Pine Hill Creek, N. Y. 


Rod—Bristol steel. 
Reel— Shakespeare. 
Line—Kingftisher. 
Lure—Wm. 
man. 
Fourth Prize 


CAUGHT BY G. D. 


Weight—1 lb., 4 ozs. 
Length—13}% in. 
Girth—7¥% in. 
Caught—April 18, 1914. 
Where—Valley Creek, Pa. 
Rod—4™% oz. fly. 
Reel—Meisselbach. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—March Brown fly. 


BROOK TROUT, CLASS B 
First Prize 

CAUGHT BY E, F. VAN DUSEN, 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Weight—6 5/16 Ibs. 

Length—25% in. 

zirth—15 in. 

Caught—September 14, 1914. 

Where—Upper Dam, Me. 

Rod—Thomas, 5 ozs. 

Reel—Hardy. 

Line—Forrest & Sons. 

Lure—Green Montreal fly. 


WOODRUFF, 


ROSCOE, 


FUL- 


Mills, Royal Coach- 


EVANS, LANSDALE, PA, 


Second Prize 

CAUGHT BY THOMAS w. 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

Weight—6% Ibs. 
Length—24% in. 
Girth—14¥% in. 
Caught—September 13, 
Where—Upper Dam, 
Rod—Leonard. 
Reel—Hardy. 
Line—Corona. 
Lure—White Tip Montreal fly. 

Third Prize 
CAUGHT BY E, F. VAN DUSEN, 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Weight—6 1/16 Ibs. 
Length—24 in. 
Girth—14% in. 
Caught—September 2, 1914. 
Where—Upper Dam, Me. 
Rod—Payne, 5 oz. 
Ree'—Hardy. 
Line—Forrest & Sons. 
Lure—Queen of the Water. 

Fourth Prize 


CAUGHT BY J. H. CRAWFORD, 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 

Weight—4 Ibs., 3 ozs. 

Length—21% in, 

Girth—12¥% in. 

Caught—August 28, 1914. 

W here—Reservation River, Minn. 

Rod—Leonard. 

Reel—Rochester. 

Line—Mills Intrinsic. 

Lure—Empire City, Royal Coach- 

man fly. 


MINER, 


1914. 
Me. 


BROOK TROUT, GRAND PRIZE 
CAUGHT BY E, F. VAN DUSEN, 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Weight—6 5/16 lbs. 

en le 4 i 

Girth—15 in. 
Caught—September 14, 1914. 
Where—Upper Dam, Me. 
Rod—Thomas, 5 oz. 
Reel—Hardy. 

Line—Forrest & Sons. 

Lure—Green Montreal fly. 


BROOK TROUT, LADIES’ 
PRIZE 
No entries. 


BROOK TROUT, JUVENILE 
No entries. 


RAINBOW TROUT, GRAND 
PRIZES 
First Prize 


CAUGHT BY A. A. CASS, INDEX, WASH. 
Weight—26¥% Ibs. 


pe ength—42 in. 
Girth—27 in. 

Caught—July 12, 1914. 

W here— Skyk« ymish River, 
Rod—Bamboo, 
Reel—Pfiteger 
Line—Cotton. 
Lure—W ilson spoon. 


Wash. 


No. 162. 


Second Prize 
CAUGHT BY WwW. T. 
VILLE, 
Weight—22 Ibs. 
Length—33 1/3 in. 
Girth—21¥ in. 
Caught—August 14, 1914. 
Where—Upper Klamath 
O 


BALDWIN, 
CAL 


ORO 


Lake, 


re. 
Rod—Heddon 
Reel—Abbey & 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—W. K. Grey spoon. 


Third Prize 
CAUGHT BY H. C. FERTIG, 

ANGELES, CAL. 
Weight—15 Ibs. 
Length—34 in. 
Girth—18% in. 
Caught—July 17, 1914. 
Where—Klamath Lake, 
Rod—5% oz. 
Reel—Takapart. 
Line—Abbey casting. 
Lure—Wi'son spoon. 


Fourth Prize 


CAUGHT BY HOMER E. 
BUTTE, MONT. 


Dowagiac. 


Imbrie. 


LOS 


Ore. 


TOWNSEND, 


Weight—13 Ibs., 12 ozs. 
L ength—29 34 in. 

se Pa In. 

Caught—July 12, 1914. 
Where—Big ole River, Mont. 


Rod—Heddon’s Favorite. 
Ree! —Takapart. 

Line—Avalon Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Dowagiac minnow. 


RAINBOW TROUT, SPECIAL 
HONOR PRIZES 


Caught on fly with fly tackle. 


First Prize 
CAUGHT BY E, F. VAN DUSEN, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Weight—8 Ibs. 
a ag in. 
Girth—16 in. 


Caught—May 7, 1914. 


Where—Pine River, Mich. 
Rod—Leonard 7% oz. 
Reel—Bougle. 
Line—Forrest & Sons. 
Lure—Morning Glory fly. 














Second Prize 


CAUGHT BY CLYDE M. M’KAY, BEND 
ORE 
We'ght—7 Ibs 
Length—26 in. 
Girth—13% in. 
Commie—toue 14, 1914. 


WwW here—Deschutes River, Ore, 
Rod—Montague spit bamboo. 
Reel—Martin automatic. 
Line—Otselic Octoroon. 
Lure—Queen of the Water fly. 


RAINBOW TROUT, LADIES’ 
PRIZE 





No entries. 
BROWN TROUT, GRAND 
PRIZES 


First Prize 


CAUGHT BY R. M. CONNELL, NAPA- 
NOCH, N. Y. 
Weight—6% Ibs. 
Length—26% in. 
Girth—15% in. 

Caught—July 15, 1914. 
Where- pn Bn N Creek, N. Y. 
Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—Hendryx. 

Line—Oi'ed silk. 

Lure—No. 6 fly. 

Second Prize 
CAUGHT BY H. B. CHRISTIAN, NEV 
ERSINK, N. Y. 

Weight—5 13/16 lbs. 
ee ae Pr in. ° 
Girth—15% in. 

Caught—August 29, 1914. 
Where—Neversink River, 
Rod—Mills Standard. 
Ree!]—Neversink. 
Line—Intrinsic. 

Lure—Fly. 

Third Prize 
CAUGHT BY H. B, CHRISTIAN, NEV 
ERSINK, N. Y. 

Weight—41% Ibs. 

Length—23 in. 

Girth—12 in. 

Caught—June 23, 1914. 
Where—Neversink River. 
Rod—Mills Standard. 
Reel—Neversink. 
Line—Intrinsic. 

Lure—F ly. 

Fourth Prize 
CAUGHT BY J. F. O'NEILL, WILKES 
BARRE, PA, 

Weight—4 Ibs. 

Length—22 in 
Girth—12_ in. 

Caught—June 13, 1914. 
Where—Tunckhanna Creek, Pa 


Rod—Tryon, 5% ozs. 
Reel—Featherlight. 
Line—Gladden. 
Lure—Professor No. 12 fly. 


LAKE TROUT, GRAND PRIZES 
First Prize 
CAUGHT BY FRED E. RINGWALD, NEW 
YORK CITY 
Weight 28% Ibs. 
Length—42¥% in. 
Girth—23% in. 
Caught—July 26, 
Where—Temagami, 
Rod—Bristol s‘eel. 
Ree!|—Meisselbach. 
Line—Copper wire. 
Lure—Ottertail. 
Second Prize 


1914. 
Ontario. 


CAUGHT BY J. A. FERGUSON, PITTS 
BURGH, PA. 
Weight—25 Ibs. 


Length—40 in. 


Fish and Fishermen 


Girth—22 in 
Caught—August 5, 
W here—Temagami 
rio, Can. 

Rod Bristol 
Reel—Hendryx. 
Line—Copper wire 
Lure-——Ottertail. 


Third Prize 


CAUGHT BY E. D. CALVERT, 
RIVER, ONTARIO, CAN. 
Weight—24 lbs. 
Length—36™% in. 
Girth—22 in. 
Caught— May 
Where—Lake 
Canada. 

Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Hendryx. 
Line—Kingfisher, 


1914 
Lake, 


Onta 


RAINEY 


20, 
in 


1914. 


the Woods, 


silk 


enamel 


Lure—Engiish phantom = min 
now. 
Fourth Prize 
CAUGHT BY TIMOTHY T. WALKER, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Weight—23 lbs. 
Lengre— 2 in. 
Girth—24 in. 
Caught—April 27, 1914. 
WwW here—Niagara River, N. Y, 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Meisse bach. 
Line—S lk. 


Lure—Minnow. 
LANDLOCKED SALMON 
GRAND PRIZES 
First Prize 


CAUGHT BY C, F, SHANK, TITUS 
VILLE, PA, 

Weight—26% Ibs. 

Length—40 in. 

Girth—31% in. 

Caught—July 18, 1914. 

Where—Hollow Lake, Ontario. 


Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Meisse:bach. 
Line—C ‘opper wire. 
Lure—Pearl Wobbler. 


Second Prize 


CAUGHT BY P. H, KILLELEA, LEO- 
MINSTER, MASS. 
Weight—18% Ibs. 
Length—36 in. 
Girth—20 in. 
Caught—August 30, 1914 
Where—Pleasant Lake, N. H 
Rod—Bristo!. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Shiner. 
Third Prize 
CAUGHT BY GEORGE WHITNEY 
SOUTH CASCO, ME, 
Weight—15 Ibs. 
Length—33% in. 
Girth—21% in. 
Caught—May 12, 1914. 
Where—Sebago Lake, Me 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Cornwall spinner and 
smelt. 
Fourth Prize 
CAUGHT BY DR. J. B. KOPF, BROOK 
LYN, N. Y. 
Weight—11 lbs., 4 ozs. 


Len th—3e8% in. 
Girth—15% in. 
Caught—September 20, 1914 
Where—Pierce Pond, Me 
Rod—Otter. 
Reel—Double multiplier. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Worm and spoon 
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SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 
CLASS A 





First Prize 
CAUGHT BY AMOS Z. HUNT, WASH 
INGTON, D. ¢ 
We'ght—6 lIbs., 5! 
Length—22'% in 
Girth—16™% in 
Caught—June 7, 1914 
Where—Government Dam, Ilo 
tomac River. 
Rod—Kingfisher split bamboo. 
Ree.—Shakespeare 
Line—Kingfisher silk 
Lure—Chub. + 
Second Prize 
CAUGHT BY A. F. WESTERVELT, NEW 
YORK CITY 
Weight—®5 Ibs., 9 ozs 
Length—22'2 in 
Girth—15% in 
Caught—June 20, 1914 
Where—Lake Brewster, N. Y 


Rod—Heddon. 
Reel—Tripart 

Line 
Lure—Worm 


Third Prize 


CAUGHT BY V. R. TOMH 
CAGO, ILL 
Weight—5% Ibs. 
Length—20 in 
Girth—13 in. 
Caught—June 20, 191 
Where—Crawling St 
Wis. 

Rod—Split Bamboo 
Ree:—Meek No, 3 


Line—Black Lizard 
Lure—Live chub. 


Black Silk Kingfisher 


AGEN, CHI 


4 


one 


Lake, 


N 5 


Fourth Prize 


CAUGHT BY W. P. MON 
WASHINGTON, D 
Weight—=5 Ibs. 
Leng: h—23 in. 
Girth—14¥% in. 
Caught—J uly 13, 
Where—Harper’s Fer 
Rod—U. T. K. 
Reel Shakespeare 
Line—Ke'so Italian s 
Lure—Live chub. 


TGOMERY, 
« 


1914 


W. Va. 


Ty, 


split bamboo, 


ilk. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 
CLASS B 


First Prize 


CAUGHT BY ©. K. RICHARDS, CHI 
CAGO, ILL 

Weight—7% lbs 

Length—23% in. 

Girth—17% in. 
Caught—August 15, 1914. 
‘here—Long Lake, Wis. 
Rod—Bristol. 

Ree!—Blue Grass 


Line—Von Lengerke 


Lure—Mrd minnow. 
Second Prize 
CAUGHT BY ©. K. RICHARDS, CHI 
CAGO, ILL 
Weight—6 lbs, 4 ozs 
Length—22 in 
Girth—15% in. 
Caught—August 13, 1914 
Where—Long Lake, Wis 
Rod, Bristol. 
Reel-—Blue Grass 
Line—Von Lengerke & Antoine. 
Lure—Mud minnow. 
Third Prize 
CAUGHT BY F, A, ZELLER, UNION 
CITY, IND 
Weight—6 Ibs. 
Length—24 in. 
G.rth—20 in 
Caught—July 21, 1914 
Where—Interlochen, Mich 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Shakespeare. 


Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Worm. 


& Antoine. 
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Fourth Prize 


CAUGHT BY HARRY STAUNTON, 
VERNON, OHIO 
Weight—5 Ibs., 10 ozs. 
Length—22'% inches, 
Girth—16 inches. 
Caught—August 9, 1914. 
hd here—Owl Creek, Ohio. 
d—Faultless steel. 
Reel Sou h Bend Anti-back 
Lash 
Line—Cuttyhunk 
Lure—Heddon's Wiggler. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 
CLASS C 


MT, 


First Prize 


WON BY CHARLES N. HANNA, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 
Weight—7 Ibs., 1 oz. 
ie 22 Vy in. 
Girth—16% in. 
Caught—Octobe: 1, 1914. 
Where—Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel— Meisselbach. 
L'ne—Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Minnow. 
Second Prize 
CAUGHT BY W. H, KETTIG, BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA, 
We'ght—6 lIbs., 14 ozs. 
Length—22 in. 
Girth—17 in. 
Caught—October 24, 1914. 
Where—Lake Purdy, Ala. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—South Bend, Anti-back 
Lash. 
Line—Kingfisher 
Lure—Heddon Dowagiac min 
no 
Third Prize 
CAUGHT BY E. H. COULTAS, NEW 
BEDFORD, MASS. 
Weight—6 lIbs., 8 ozs. 
Length—225% in. 
Girth—17 in. 
Caught—August 22, 1914. 
W - re 7 Lake Winnepesaukee, 
I 


Rod Bristol. 
Reel—Imbrie compensating. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Moonlight Bait No. 1. 
Fourth Prize 
CAUGHT BY H. C. CARTER, RICH- 
MOND, VA, 
Weight—6 Ibs., 
Length—21 in. 
Girth—17 in. 
Caught—September 4, 1914. 
Where—Westhampton Lake, Va. 
Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—Anchor. 
Line—Kelso silk braided. 
Lure—Bull minnow. 


8 ozs. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 
GRAND PRIZE 


CAUGHT BY O. K. 
CaAGO, 

Weight—7% Ibs. 
Length— 23%, in. 
Girth—17% in. 
Caught—August 15, 19 
Where—Long Lake, Phelps, Wis. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Ree!—Blue Grass. 
Line—Von Lengerke & Antoine. 
Lure—Mud minnow. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 
LADIES’ PRIZE 


RICHARDS, 
Si. 


CHI- 


_ Under consideration by the 
judges; will be awarded in the 
ebruary number. 


Field and Stream 
SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 
JUVENILE 
CAUGHT BY JOHN L. PENDERY, 

WYOMING, OHIO 
Weight—4 ibs., 10 ozs. 
Length—20 in. 

Girth—15 in. 

Caught—September 9, 1914. 

Where—Lake ELauer, Presjue 
Isle, Mich. 

Rod—Union Hardware Co. 

Reel—Shakespeare. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Skinner spoon and worm. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 
SPECIAL HONOR 
Caught on fly with fly tackle. 
First Prize 
CAUGHT BY MRS. WM. C. TEGETHOFF, 
HERKIMER, N. Y. 

Weight—3 lIbs., 12 ozs. 
Length—2v 42 in. 
Girth—12% in. 
Caught—July 17, 
Where—) ordan 
Lake, Me. 
Rod—DVamiels’ split bamboo 
Keel—Hardy Brothers. 


JR., 


1914. 


Bay, Sebago 


Line—Hardy _ double - tapered 
enameled. 
Lure—tiy, ted by guide, H. 
Richardson. 
Second Prize 
CAUGHT BY S. 0. ARNOLD, ST. PAUL 
MINN, 
Weight—3 lbs., L oz, 
Length—18 in. 
Girtn—12 in. 
Caught—Scptember 13, 1914. 
Where—Lake S.. Croix 


Rod—Mor gan 

Reel—Irost- Kelso. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—l'isher fly. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 
CLASS A, NORTH 
First Prize 
CAUGHT BY E. R. LAFFERTY, 
MOND, VA. 
Weight—10 Ibs. 
Length—25% in. 
Girth—19¥% in. 
Caught—June 19, 1914. 
Where—King and Queen 
ty, Va. 
Rod—Heddon. 
Reel—Meisselbach. 
Li ne—Imperial, 
Company’s. 


RICH 


Coun- 


Newton Line 


Lure—Heddon’s Blue Head, No. 
20 
Second Prize 
CAUGHT BY E. S. CHEATHAM, PORTS 


MOUTH, VA. 
Weight—9 lbs. 6 ozs. 
Length—24 in. 

Girth—18% in. 

Caught—June 22, 1914. 
Where—Lake Smith, Va. 
Rod—Heddon split bamboo. 
Ree:—Shakespeare Standard Pri 


fessional. 
Line—Abbey & Imbrie, Lake 
Shore. 
Lure—Decker floating lure, white. 
Third Prize 
CAUGHT BY E, R. LAFFERTY, RICH- 
MOND, VA. 


Weight—8% Ibs. 

Length—25 in. 

Girth—19 in. 

Caught—June 19, 1914. 

W —~ ing and Queen Coun- 


Va 
Rod—Heddon. 
Ree!|—Meisselbach. 
Line—Newton Line 

Imperial. 
Lure—Heddon’s Blue Head 


Company's 





Fourth Prize 


CAUGHT BY NEAL CAMPBELL, 
DLESBORO, KY. 
Weight—8 Ibs., 4 ozs. 
Length er = 
Girth—16% i 
Caught April. 29, 1914. 
Where—Fern Lake, Ky. 
Rod—Make unknown. 
Reel—Featherlight. 
Line—O'se'ic Octoroon. 
Lure—Red fly. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 
CLASS B, NORTH 


First Prize 


MID- 


CAUGHT BY R. S. PANGBORN, CASSA- 
POLIS, MICH. 
Weight—7 lbs., 5 ozs 
Length—23% in. 
Girth—16% in. 
Caught—August 1, 1914. 
Pe Lake, Minn. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Ree 1—T akapart. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Laws -Heddon’s Surface. 
Second Prize 
CAUGHT BY E. B. WARDER, CHICAGO 
ILL 
Weight—7 Ibs.. 2 ozs 
Lengeth—24'4 in. 
Girth—1734 in 
Caughi:—Ju'y 23, 1914. 
Where—Kn ‘ckerbocket Lake, 
Mich. 
Rod——Heddon 
Reel—Penne'! Tournament. 
Line—Hub Special, No. 4. 
Lure—Wilson Wobbler. 
Third Prize 
CAUGHT BY NELLIE GANZERT, RICH 
MOND, VA. 
Weigh‘—7 Ibs. 
Length—23 inches. 
G'irth—165¢ inches. 
Caught—August 15, 1914. 
Where—Chickahominy River, 


a. 
Rod—Senate Grape Vine. 
Reel—Shakespeare. 
Line—Imperial. 
Lure—Heddon’s 

600. 


Fourth Prize 


Dowagiac N¢ 


CAUGHT BY JAMES E. STUART, Low- 
ELL, MASS. 

Weight—6 Ibs., 14 ozs. 
oe in. 
Girth—17 in. 
Caught—July Af 1914. 
Where—Lake Nabansett, Mass. 
Rod— Sampson. 
Ree'— Multiplying. 
Line—Rangely. 
Lure—Moonlight bait. 


LARGE- pt ty’ oe BASS, 
CLASS C, NORT 


First Prize 


CAUGHT BY RED HOMES 
PROVIDENCE FORGE, 
Weight—9 Ibs., 8 ozs. 
Length—24 in. 
Girth—18% in. 
Caught—October 10, "1914, 


(INDIAN), 
VA. 


Where—Providence Forge, Va. 

Rod—Heddon. 

Ree!- Meisselbach. 

Line—Classic. 

Lure—Heddon, green and wh'te 
diver. 


Second Prize 
CAUGHT BY J. E. HARPER, NORFOLK, 
Weight—8 Ibs., 8 
Length—25 in. 


25% 
Girth—17 in. 


ozs. 


19, 1914. 


Caught—September 











Where—Little Creek, Va. 
Rod—Bris‘ol 





Reel—Shakespear e Marhoff 
level winder. 

Line—E. K. Tryon’s Imperial 

Lure—Heddon’s No. 300 
Third Prize 

CAUGHT BY DR. E, X. JONES, CHI 

CAGO, ILLINOIS 

Weight—7 lbs. 14 ozs 

Length—23% in 

Girth—16™% in. 

Caught—August 22, 114 

W here—Eagle Springs Lake 


Wis 
Rod—Bamb. Oo. 





Ree Talbot. 
Line—No. 5. 
Lure—Burke’s Bug. 


Fourth Prize 
Caught by George F. Cou 
Weyland, Mass. 

Weight—7 Ibs. 12 ozs 

” Length—24™% in. 
Girth—16 in. 
Caught—September 5, 1914 
Where—Baldwin’s Pond, Ma:s 
Rod—Split bamboo, 4 oz. 
Reel—Julius Vom Hofe. 
Line—Whittemore’s Black War 


nm 





rior. 
Lure— Decker 
white body. 


plug, red 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 


GRAND PRIZE, NORTH 


CAUGHT BY E. R. LAFFERTY, 
MOND, VA. 
Weight—10 lbs. 
Length—25% in. 
Girth—19¥% in. 
Caught—June 19, 
Where—King and 


RICH 


1914, 


a. 
Rod—Heddon. 
Ree'—Meisse'bach. 


Line—Newton Line Co’s. Im 
perial. ‘ 

L ure— Heddon’s Blue head No 
200. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 


LADIES’ PRIZE, NORTH 


CAUGHT BY MISS NELLIE GANZERT, 


RICHMOND 
Weight—7 Ibs. 
Length—23 in. 

a a in. 
Caught—August 15, 1914 
W 3 r e— Chickahominy 


a. 
Rod—Senate Grape Vine. 
Reel—Shz akespeare. 
Line—Imperial. 


Lur e—Heddon’ s Dowagiac. 


Line ere BLACK BASS, 


UVENILE, NORTH 


CAUGHT BY HALBERT M. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Weight—6 Ibs. 1 oz 
Length—24%_ inches. 
Girth—14¥% in. 
Caught—August 7, 1914 
Where—Lake Koronis, Minn. 
Rod—Chubby fly rod. 
Reel— Montague. 
Line—Olinea doub‘e 


taper. 
Lure—Fisher fly. 


ame x° iy BLACK BASS, 


ASS A, SOUTH 
First Prize 


WON BY GEORGE M’NEILL, FAYETTE- 
VILLE, N. C. 
Weight—12 Ibs 4 ozs 
Length—27 7 in. 
Girth—20 in. 
Caught—March 17, 1914. 


head, 


Queen Co., 


River, 


LOOMIS, 


Fish and Fishermen 989 


Where—Fayetteville, N. ¢ Rod—Bristol 
Rod—Heddon. Reel— Shakespeare 
eel—Meisseibach Tri-part Line—Abbey and Imbrie 
Line—Cohant.c, King lee Lure—Hell Diver. 
weet GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 
Second Prize GRAND PRIZE 


CAUGHT BY W. E. GRAY, 
Weight—12% Ibs 
Length—26% in 
Girth—19 in. 
Caught—April 19, 1914 
Where—Orange Lake, 


( L rLA 
— First Prize 
CAUGHT BY w. H. 
DALLVILLE 
Weight—22 Ibs 


SAWYER 
IND 


KEN 


Fla 








Rod—Abbey & Imbrie. 
Ree:—W orth. Caugh September 6, 1914 
Line—Abbey and Imbrie. Where—Elkhart River. 
Lure—Dowagiac minnow. Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel— Meisselbach. 


Third Prize 


Line—Shakespeare, Acme 


<UGHT BY C. J. MORRIS, LAKE Lure—Shakespeare, No. 44 
wv LAND, FLA a Weles 
Weight—1134 Ibs Secon 
Length—29 in. CAUGHT BY MRS. F, J. KEENE, 
Girth—20 in. STAPLES, MINN. 
Caught—February 6, 1914 Weight—22 ibs. 
Where—Lake Weir, Fla Length—43 in 
Rod—Bluegrass. Girth—15™% in. 
Reel|— Meek. Caught—June 12, 1914. 
Line—Desonta, Where—Lake Shaminean, Minn 
Lure—Kingfisher. Rod—Sampson steel. 
Fourth Prize Reel—Royal. 
: 4 Line—Noxall. 
CAUGHT BY BENJAMIN M MILLAN, Lure—Pork rind. 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C . 

Weight—11% Ibs. Third Prize 
Length—26 in. CAUGHT BY EDWARD J. WHITE 
Girth—20 in. COHOES, N. Y 
Caught—March 26, 1914 Weight—20 Ibs 
Where—Glenville Pond, S. C |S ne cag in 
Rod—Heddon. Girth—17_ in. 
Reel—-Heddon. Caught—June 29, 1914. 
Line—Heddon. Vhere—Harris Lake, Adiron 


dacks. 
Rod—Sampson 
Ree!|—Feather! ight 
Line—Silk 
Lure—Brass wobbler. 
Fourth Prize 


CAUGHT BY 


Lure—Heddon Dowagiac 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 
CLASS B, SOUTH 
First Prize 


CAUGHT BY L. T. HOLWELL, FLORAL 


ARNOLD MURPHY 











. CITY, FLA aes sas am 
Weight—13 Ibs. Weight—14% Ibs. _ 
Length—28 in. Length—42 in , 

Girth—20 in. Girth—17% son 
Caught—July 9. 1914. ( couai = 4, 1914 
es TA mg City, Fla Where—Temagami Forest Re 
Reel—Heddon. nas ah 
Line—Heddon, Sampson Re e ex nat 
Lure—Heddon, Aluminum Line—Twisted bass 
Second Prize Lure—Pflueger spoon. 
CAUGHT BY A. L. CASHWELL, CLER MUSCALLONGE, GRAND 

we. MON T, FLA. PRIZES 
Weight—12 lbs. 14 ozs ‘ . 
Length—32% in. First Prize 
Girth—21% in. WON BY J. C. HARDING, CHICAGO, 
Cz ] 5, 1914. ILLINOIS 
W al Lake Nellie, Fla Weight—40 lbs. 

Rod—Steel. Length— 50% in. 
Ree:—Worth. Girth—23% in. 
Line— Kingfisher. Caug vee Et ember 7, 1914 
Lure—Heddon. Where—U pper Pickerel Lake, 
Third Prize Wis. | 
_ ae << Rod—Bristol steel. 
CAUGHT BY GEO, DE COTTES, SAN Reel—Blue Grass 

7 FORD, FLA Line—Von Lengerke & Antoine. 
W eight—12% Ibs. pea Giienes pao No. 8 
Length—30% in. 

Girth—19% in. Second Prize 
Caught—August 16, 1914 CAUGHT BY ISAAC K. MYERS. PITTS 
Where—Deep Creek, St. John’s BURGH, PA. 

River, Fla Weight—37 Ibs. 

Rod—Luckie steel. Length—53 in. 

Reel—Shakespeare Girth—24 in 

Line—Wexford, No. 1. Cavght—August 5, 1914 

Lure—Dowagiac minnow Where—French River, Canada 
Fourth Prize Rod—Bristol steel. 

Be : 4 Ree!—Shakespeare. 

CAUGHT BY LESTER E. WARNER, Line-ikineialer oll. 
Weight—12 — has Lure—Hed« do n Dowagiac. 
Length—28™% in Third Prize 
Girth—21¥% in. CAUGHT BY FRED B. ELLSWORTH 
Caught—May 23, 1914 CHICAGO, ILL 
Where—Half Moon Lake. lla Weight 35 Ibs. 1 oz. 
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ad § in 

Girth—23% in. 

( aught—June 8, 1914. 
Where—Lac Vieux Desert, 
Rod—Heddon split bamboo. 
Reel— Meek. 
Line—Ne-Pi-Nauk. 


Lure—Skinner spoon, No. 
Fourth Prize 
CAUGHT BY MRS. B. BERLINER, 


e. &. 
Weight—35 Ibs. 
Le mee in. 

Girth—23™% in. 


cITY 





Caught—~/ cienat 3, 1914. 

Where—Stanley Island, Onta 
rio, Canada. 

Rod—E. Vom Hofe. 

Reel—J. Vom Hofe. 

Line—E. Vom Hofe, Universal. 

Lure—Corbett spoon. 


MUSCALLONGE, LADIES’ 
PRIZE 


CAUGHT BY MRS. B, BERLINER, 


N. ¥. CITY 
Weight—35 lbs. 
Length— in. 

> os h 





Caught—, Kugust 3, 1914. 
Where—Stanley Island, 





Cc anada. 
Red— Vom Hofe. 
Reel—J. Vom Hote. 
Line—E. Vom Hofe, Universal. 
Lure—Corbett spoon. 


WALL-EYED PIKE, GRAND 
PRIZE 


First Prize 
CAUGHT BY E, HUDSON, 
ILL. 
Weight—13¥% lbs. 
Length—32 in. 
Girth—19 in. 


Caught—September 20, 1914. 
Where—North Twin Lake, Wis. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Shiner spoon No. 8. 
Second Prize 
CAUGHT BY F. N, WEBSTER, EVANS 
TON, ILL. 
Weight—13 Ibs. 
Length—32% in 
Girth—18 in. 
Caught—June 7, 191 
Where—l'ish Trap Lake, Wis. 
Rod—Bamboo. 
Ree!—Shakespeare. 
Line—Abbey and Imbrie. 
Lure—Skinner spoon and chub. 


Third Prize 


CAUGHT BY S, W. POLLOCK, 
W. VA 
Weight—13 Ibs 
Length—33 in. 
Girth—16 in. 
Caught—October 23, 
Where—Greenbrier 
Rod—Bristol steel. 
Reel—Abbey and 
Line—Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Ileddon Dowagiac 


Fourth Prize 


1914 
River. 


Imbrie. 





CAUGHT BY GEORGE S. STANTON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Weigh:—12 Ibs. 
Length—32'4 in. 
Girth—17 in 
Caught—July 21, 1914. 
Where- allard Lake, Wis 
Rod—Fairview. 
Kee —Meek. 
Line—Triple strength. 
Lure—Sk'nner double spinner. 


Wis. 


Ontario, 


CHICAGO, 


HINTON, 


Field and Stream 


SALT WATER GAME FISH 
BLUEFISH, GRAND PRIZES 


First Prize 








CAUGHT BY AUGUST KUBLER, NEW 
YORK CITY 
Weight—15 lbs. 
Length 852 in. 
Girt 4 in. 
Caught—July 29, 1914. 


Where—Manasquan Inlet, N. J. 
Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—k. Vom Hofe. 
Line—18 thread Special. 
Lure—Squid. 

Second Prize 


CAUGHT BY EDWARD M. SLOCUM, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Weight—14 Ibs. 6 ozs. 
Length—35 in. 
Girth—16% in. 
Caught—September 22, 1914. 
Where—Nomans Land. 
kod—Bamboo 
Ree:—Abbey and Imbrie. 
Line—Sagamore 18 thread. 
Lure—Live eel. 
* Third Prize 
CAUGHT. BY HUGH N, WEST, LONG 


BRANCH, N. J. 


Weight—10 Ibs, 12 ozs 
Lengih—33% in. 
Ph a in. 

Caught taly 4, 1914. 
Where—Monmouth Beach, N. J. 


Rod—Vom Hofe. 


kkeel—Meisselbach. 
Line—Vom Hofe. 
Lure—Live bait. 


WEAKFISH, GRAND PRIZES 
First Prize 
FRANK ( 
AUBURN, R. I. 
We ight—1414 lbs. 

re engih—35 in. 
Girth—18% in. 


CAUGHT BY SPECK, JR., 


Caught—August 30, 1914. 
\Where—Narragansett Bay, R. I 
kod—Montague. 
Rcel—Phenix. 
Line—Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Live bait. 
Second Prize 
CAUGHT BY E. H. GUERIN, WOON 


SOCKET, R. I. 
Weight—12% Ibs. 
Length—34 in. 

Girth—17% in. 
Caught—September 5, 1914. 


Where—Narragansett Bay, R. I. 





Rod—Bamboo fly rod. 
Reel—J. Vom Hofe. 
Line—Jefferson. 
Lure—Live bait. 
Third Prize 
CAUGHT BY CHARLES WHITE, LOCH 
ARBOR, N. J. 
Weight—11 ibs. 12 ozs 


Length—33 %2 in. 
Girth—17 in. 
Caught—October 3, 1914. 


Where—Al'enhurst, N. J. 
Rod—Greenheart. 
Reel—Surf_ casting. 
Line—21 thread. 
Lure—Metal squid. 


KINGFISH, GRAND PRIZES 
First Prize 


CAUGHT BY ROSCOE C. HULIT LONG 

BRANCH, N. J. 

Weight—2 Ibs. 14 ozs 

Scag 18 in. 

Girth—9¥% in. 

Caught—August 20, 1914, 

Where—Allenhurst, N. J. 

Rod—Split_ bamboo. 

Reel—J. Vom Hofe. 

Line—Armstrong 15 thread. 


Lure—Shedder crab. 


CAUGHT BY WALTER E, SAW YER, 
MASSAPEQUA, N. Y. 
Weight—2% lbs 
te, aaa 19% in. 
Girth—11_ in 
Caughi—September 7, 1914 


CAUGHT BY DR. A. H. 


Second Prize 


Where—Great South Bay. 
Rod—Sawyer. 

Ree!—Vom _ Hofe. 
Line—9-thread linen. 
Lure—Shedder crab. 


Third Prize 


BINGHAM, 


NEW YORK CITY 
Weight—2 Ibs 
Length—18 in. ) 
Girth—8s in. 
Caught—July 26, 1914. 








W here Manasquam Inlet, N. J. 
Rod—K-:ffe greenheart. 
Reel—Atlant.c Free spool. 
Line bercrombie and_ Fitch, 
Rex 15 thread. 
Lure—Shedder crab. 
STRIPED BASS, GRAND 
PRIZES 
First Prize 
CAUGHT BY CHARLES B. CHURCH, 
GOSNOLD, MASS. 
Weight—53 Ibs. 
Length—-52'% in | 
Girth—29% in. } 
Caught—August 31, 1914 | 
Where—Vineyard Sound, Mass 
Rod—Abbey and Imbrie, split 


Lure-—Live ec’. 
Second Prize 
CAUGHT BY JACOB WERTHEI NEW 
YORK CITY 
Weight—36 Ibs. 
Length—43 ‘n. 
Girth—* 
Caught—June 30, 1914. 
Where—Deal Beach, N J 
Rod—Split bamboo 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—Jefferson, 12 thread 2 


( 


bamboo. | 
Reel—J. B. Cre 
Line—Hall, 15 <el ad. 








Lure—Squ ‘d. 


Third Prize 





AUGHT BY T. FRASER PRICE, LONG 
BRANCH, N. J. 
Weight—34 lbs. 10 ozs. ¥ 
Length—45 in. 4 
Girth—35 in. 
Caught—October 9, 1914. 
W here—Elberon ’ 
Rod—Seger 
Reel— Meisselbach 
Line—Ashaway. 
Lure—Sqguid. 
ourth Prize 
AUGHT BY FRANK HEMES, NEW 
YORK CITY q 
Weight—33 Ibs. 10 ozs. ; 


Length—45'%4 in. 
Girth—36% in. 
Caught—July 1, 1914. 
Where—Allenhurst, N. J. 
Rod—Home made. 
Reel—Meisselbach 
Line—Ashaway, 12 
Lure—Squd. 


CHANNEL BASS, GRAND 
PRIZES 


thread. 


First Prize 


\UGHT BY JOHN A. BROWN, PHILA 
DELPHIA, PA, 

Weight—55 Ibs. 

Length—53 in. 

Girth—28% in. 

Caught—July 5, 1914. 

Where—Avalon, N. J. 

Rod—Wynnewood surf rod. 

Reel—E. Vom Hofe. 

Line—Vom Hofe surf casting. 

Lure— Kingfish. 


(Continued on page 1000.) 
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Group of Rods 


A Rocky Mountain trout fisherman has 75 fishing rods and says he 
hasn’t one too many. 

How many have you? 

Why not send for the new “Bristol” catalogue today and build up your 
fishing kit with the five or six or seven rods which you ought to own— 
depending on the kinds of fishing you do. We make a “BRISTOL” 

(the world-wide famous steel fishing rod) for every kind of fishing, and 
guarantee each one three years. Here are five winners: 

No. 33. Light bait-casting rod, elegant trim, No. 11 is the old reliable national choice for 
rich in appearance, extremely classy. Three trolling, bait and still fishing. It is a sturdy 
narrow agate casting guides, with specially de- rod. 8% ft., weight 10 ounces. Joints 32 inches 
signed agate offset tip. Double grip handle, long. Price $4.50 to $6.25, according to whether 
detachable finger hook. Length, 4 ft. to 6% ft. handle is polished maple, celluloid wound cork 
Price $12.00. grip, celluloid wound double grip, celluloid re- 

No. 29 is a light 5'%4 ounce fly rod, 8% ft. versible, or cork reversible. 
long. Snake guides, one-ring tip. Handle with No. 35. New adjustable telescopic bait casting 
locking reel band. Very trim. Price $6.50. rod, 8% ft. long. Weight 9% ounces. Joints 

No. 23 is a dress-suit case or traveling ba lock absolutely in place at any length. Rod 
rod. 7 ft. 8 inches long, with joints only 17% hangs unusually well and is very desirable. 
inches long. Very handy. Price $7.00 to $8.00 Guides are detachable and _ interchangeable. 
according to handle. $4.50 to $5.50, according to handle. 

Order any one, or all five of these rods from your dealer. If your 
dealer hasn’t them and cannot get them for you promptly, we will supply 
you by mail, promptly, at the above prices. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and full particulars 


The new 1915 “BRISTOL” art calendar is beautiful and is a full color reproduction of an oil 
painting by Philip R. Goodwin, the noted outdoor-sports artist. Size 16% x20 inches. A handsome 
decoration for home, office, den or camp. Sent prepaid, only on receipt of l5c. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
81 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Branch, Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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BIG GAME FISHING IN 
BAHAMAS WATERS 


By McHarg Davenport 


Lying but seventeen hours’ sail 
from Scismi, Florida, and three 
and a_ half days’ voyage direct 
from New York City, the waters 
surrounding the Bahama Islands 
are among the world’s best fishing 
grounds, and yet are practically 
unknown to the majority of sports- 
men, 

To the southwest of New 
idence, across the very 
tongue of the ocean, lies 
Island, from which native 
men and visiting sportsmen 
the initiative to voyage 
bring back tales of truly 
able reef fishing. 

A fishing boat recently return- 
ing from these reefs had over 100 
bonefish in their “well,” running 
from 9 to 15 pounds, while it is 
not uncommon to get them weigh- 
ing 16 pounds and more. ‘he 
largest of these bonefish are taken 
near the famous ‘“Hole-in-the- 
wall” hiding-place on Abico Is- 


land of Jack Hornygold, “Black- 


Prov 
de ep 
Andros 
fisher- 
with 
there 
remark- 











beard” the pirate, and other pic- 
turesque figures of _buccaneer 
days. bico lies 45 miles north- 
east. of Nassau and is easily 
reached by small native sloops, 
though yawls with ‘“‘kickers’” are 
the favored craft among visiting 


sportsmen 








NATIVE FISHING 


Something of the sport in view 
for Bahama anglers may best be 
shown by a brief sketch of the 
different sort of fish one would 
be apt to encounter in a day’s 
fishing off these islands. 

First of all come the splendid 
and appropriately named kingfish. 
The big kings run in pairs and 
reach enormous weights—100 Ibs. 


and over. The best outfit to use 
for them is a medium tarpon rod, 
No. 6 reel, with 300 yards 21 or 24- 
thread line, a No. 10/0 or 11/0 hook, 
and an_ eight-foot piano- -wire 
leader. For bait the “‘goggle-eye,’ 
a small native fish, is best, ‘and 
seldom fails to accomplish results 
when slowly trolled about 75 or 
100 feet behind the boat. 





AND SPONGE 


Field and Stream 


Landing a king is an art in it- 
self as the visiting angler is soon 


to learn. The wise ones say, how- 
ever, to let him run when he 
wants to or make up your mind 


broken line, something 
invariably happens to the 
ks to check a king’s 
reel brake alone. The 


for a 
which 
novice who see 
mad bolt by 


fight that follows the hooking of 
a good-sized king lasts anywhere 
from twenty-five to forty minutes 


and may be counted on to furnish 
enough thrills to the second to 


satisfy the most blasé of fisher- 
men, 

After the king, the peto is 
probably the most prized and 
eagerly sought-for fish. It is, in 
a few words, a giant mackerel, 
distinguished from the king by its 
sharper head, the weight beng 
distributed more evenly along its 
body, and tail much squarer. The 
same tackle described above may 
be used and great care must be 
taken t@ anticipate its long, 
straightaway runs and circles at 





terrific speed. 
Among other 
game fish found in the 
are dolphins, tremendous fighters 
that reach great weights; horse- 
eyed jack, amberjack, barracouta, 
Spanish mackerel, muttonfish, and 
that strange fellow, the hound- 
fish, which attains sometimes a 
length of six feet. 
Visitors to the 


varieties of large 
Bahamas 


Bahamas, 


— ml 





BOATS 


whether fishermen or not, are al- 


ways much excited over the sight 
of their first houndtish, which is, 
in fact, the overgrown needlefish 
of the Florida coast, called a 


houndfish because of the series o 
jumps he makes in escaping his 
enemies or pursuing his _ prey. 
With a mighty twist of his tail he 
comes out of the water like a 
hydroplane, shoots a long distance 
through the air, striking on the 
forward part of his belly and ris- 
ing again almost immediately for 
another jump. His especial weak- 
ness is for a small hook and an 
alluring strip of cut bait. 

The barracouta mentioned above 
is the real tiger of the seas, and 
the larger ones are much more to 


be dreaded than the shark. There 





are no lack of them, either, in 
these Southern waters, and in 
every day’s catch one is sure to 

Pre 
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Film Co. 


Submarine 


Courtesy 


DIVING FOR PENNIES IN THE 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 
find several, at least, of these 
voracious and cruel sea-wolves. 
A trip in a great glass-bottomed 


boat to the famous “sea gardens” 
is made by probably every tourist 
landing at New Providence. Look- 
ing into the transparent blue 
depths it is as though Father Nep 


tune’s treasure chest and Davy 
Jones’ locker were opened up to 
view. One sees giant starfish over 


twenty-four inches from point to 
point; waving sea fans of deep 
purple shading into brown; hollow 
purple cup sponges, long succulent- 
looking sea cucumbers, curious 
white-ringed convict fish, mar- 
velously hued angelfish, brilliantly 
colored turbot, parrotfish, squirrel, 
butterfly and trumpet fish, not to 
mention a host of others for which 
the native guide always manages 
to find a name. 

The fame of these marine gar- 
dens coupled with the _ perfect 
clearness of the water led to the 
successful taking of the first photo- 

graphs ever made under water, 
S the Bahamas last winter. The 
camera man was lowered to the 
bottom in an invention resembling 


a diver’s bell and the fish obli- 
g-ngly went through their paces 
before the watchful eye of his 
movie machine. 





Not all the pictures taken, how- 
ever, were of this peaceful nature, 
for in one film a thrilling repro- 
duction of a fight between a native 
diver and a man-eating shark is 
shown, the native swimming un- 
der water to a depth of twenty feet 
and attacking his dangerous ad- 
versary with a dagger. 

Visiting sportsmen to the Baha- 
mas, however, will probably still 
prefer the old method of shark 
fishing, though not so picturesque. 
A_ dead horse anchored out well 
off the reefs seldom fails to bring 


these sea scavengers around, and 
then Ho! for a battle royal! 
For the information of intend- 


ing visitors to Bahama wa‘ers it 
should be known that while the 
fishing is ordinarily good from 
January to March, the highest 
catches are recorded after March. 
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The Men Who Get the Birds 
Wear These Boots 


You will notice that the men who get the most birds 
wear ELEPHANT HEAD RUBBER BOOTS. This is 
because the majority of men who wear ELEPHANT 
HEAD RUBBER BOOTS for duck shooting are experi- 
enced sportsmen. They have learned by years of testing 
various kinds of footwear that ELE P HANT HEAD RUB- 
BER BOOTS are best for shore shooting 


WOONSOC 


ELEPHANT ¢ 








RUBBER BOOT S 


ELEPHANT HEAD RUBBER BOOTS are staunch 
boots of light weight. They are made of high quality 
rubber and thoroughly tested fabric Every point is re- 
inforced. If you wear them your duck shooting will never 
be followed by illness 
we — to gett ELEPHANT HEAD RUBBER BOOTS made in 
a engths. 


The dealer who carries these famous Hunter-Fisherman boots 
carries the best of everything. 


Woonsocket Rubber Company, Woonsocket R. |. 











“VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL 


New Winter Designs for 19!5 in dark effects, 
specially adapted for hunting shirts. 

“Viyella” can be obtained at all leading men’s 
furnishing stores. 

“Viyella” also can be obtained at the leading retail 
stores in stripes! plain colors! plaids! for Women’s 
Waists and Children’s School Dresses. 


Avoid Imitations 


“Viyella” is stamped on the selvedge every 2% yds. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 
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LIGHT SALT WATER TACKLE 
Field and Stream Pub. Co. 

Being an ardent fisherman and 
a lover of fairness in all sports, 
by this I mean giving a fish or 
game a chance, it appears to me, 
and to a number of men with 
whom I have talked, that the way 
the prizes are awarded, particular- 
ly in fishing contests by various 
clubs and publications, that this is 
not carried out. 

Take, for an illustration, your 
Striped Bass and Channel Bass 
contest of this year. There is 
no restriction as to weight of rod 
and size of line by which these 
fish can be taken. It is a well 
known fact that the man using 
heavy tackle has a_ great deal 
better chance killing his fish than 
the one, who for the sake of 
sport, uses light tackle, while the 
man with the heavy tackle gets 
just as much credit for his fish 
as the man with the lighter im- 
plements. 

Any man who is a_ fisherman 
can handle the fish on light tackle 
as well as he can on heavy tackle, 
but his percentage of catches will 
be lower. 

appreciate the fact that the 
use of light tackle, particularly 
in surf work, is a little more ex- 
pensive to the average fisherman 
than the use of heavy, as the sand 
will cut a 9-thread line very much 
quicker than it will a 15- or 18- 
thread line. 

I personally use nothing but an 
11- or 12-ounce tip, and a 9-thread 
line, as the pleasure in killing big 
fish on this fight tackle is a great 
o¢ more than on small cable. 

Taking all things into considera- 
tion, it appears to me on _ this 
work that there should be a limit 
as to the weight and size of the 
line used, and so as not to make 
it too hard on the men who can- 
not afford the using of a new 
line every few weeks, I would 
suggest that in the future you 
endeavor to get the various clubs 
and publications to limit the size 
of the line to 12 thread and the 
weight of the tip to 12 ounce, 
with the exception of the larger 
game fish, such as Tarpon, Tuna, 
etc., where 24-thread line and 
16-ounce tip seems to me to be 
amply heavy. I also make the 
suggestion that where two fish 
have equal weight when caught, 
one on the 12-thread line and 
one on 9-thread line, that the 
man using the 9-thread line have 
the benent of the weight, and 
the same with lines of smaller 
gauge. 

I have shown this letter to 
several men, and they all agree 
with me that I am right in my 
contentions. 

Hoping you may see this matter 
in my light, I remain, 

B. FINCKE, 


Ans.—Fie_p AND STREAM takes 
the stand that this extreme light 
tackle is impractical for  surf- 
fishing conditions. Some time ago 
there was quite a discussion on 
this subject, and many letters 
both for and against were printed 
in our Fish and Fishermen De- 
partment. Extracts from some of 
the letters follow: 

“The specification first printed 
in Fretp anp Stream, for a chan- 


Field and Stream 


nel bass rod eligible for use in 
the 1912 Prize Fishing Contest, 
was a ‘Rod consisting of butt and 
tip—tip not less than 6 feet and 
to weigh not more than 12 
ounces. 

“This specification was afterward 
modified to a tip not shorter than 
5 feet 6 inches, weighing not more 
-han 13 ounces, and while it was 
not stated that there would be 
allowance for longer tips, weigh- 
ing more, it was presumed that 
this allowance was made. 

“To go back a little, when the 
1911 Contest was on, it so hap- 
pened that some of the under- 
signed were fortunate enough to 
obtain prizes, and as soon as the 
specifications were out, there was 
much taking stock of tackle. 
Without exception, no rod owned 
qualified, and this included the 
rod given as a prize for channel 
bass in the 1911 Contest. 

“Further than this, Mr. R. R. 
Bridgers, first prize winner in the 
1911 Contest, asked k. Vom Hofe 
& Co, to make a rod after the 
hrst specifications given, and after 
some time they reported that they 
could not guarantee a rod so 
made. Mr. Vom Hofe promised 
to take this matter up with FieLp 
AND STREAM, and after this the 
change in weight and length was 
made. 

“On our Southern coasts we 
have, besides heavy seas, a 
tremendous current, running at 
times ten miles or more an hour, 
therefore it is necessary that we 
have a rod that will carry a 4- 
ounce lead (sometimes you can- 
not fish comfortably with a 6- 
ounce), and which will stand up 
under continuous casting, season 
in and out, as this current makes 
it necessary to retrieve and cast 
continually. 

“A word as to the line—specify 
15-thread. 

“Any line from 9 to 21 will 
do, but 9 and 12 wear out too 
soon and 18 and 21 are too large 
for good casting. 

“Signed— 

“B. H. Bridgers, 
“R. R. Bridgers, 
“Kobert Calder, 

“a. oe Williams, 
“T, P. Lovering, 
“Theo. G. Empie.” 


“The Asbury Park Fishing Club 
in regular meeting last night in- 
structed me to write you and ask 
if you would not increase the 
weight of tips of rods used in 
surt fishing from 13 ounces to 
16 ounces in your Fishing Con- 
test, so that the members of our 
club could compete for the prizes 
you offer. Most of the rods used 
along our beach run from 13 
ounces to 18 ounces (tips), the 
weight of same being necessary 
for the rods to stand the strain 
of casting 3- and 4-ounce leads 
constantly, 

“Signed— 

“R. H. Norris, Secretary.” 


A FLY CASTING QUERY 
Does The Line Straighten? 
Editor, Fietp aNp STREAM, 


My Dear Sir:—Once again, in 
perusing Mr. Emlyn. M. Gill’s 
“Practical Dry Fly Fishing,” in 





discussing the subject of casting, 
the angler is told that time must 
be allowed, in the back cast, for 
the line to straighten out behind 
(p. 54). The same instruction is 
given in every article on fiy-cast- 
ing, English or American, that the 
writer recalls having perused. 

Now I have seen many expert 
fly casters indulging their favorite 
pastime, and under such conditions 
of light, sunshine and position as 
frequently to get perfect profile 
views of the outlines of line and 
rod in action, and I have never 
yet observed a line to straighten 
out in the back cast before the 
tip of the rod has started forward 
to the subsequent forward cast. 
On the contrary, what | have al 
ways seen is this state of affairs: 

Fly moving backward. Rod tip 
moving forward at end of back 
cast. 

Am I right? 

Let some of the experts answer, 
and I will appreciate the favor. 

Geo, Parker Hoven. 


THE LARGEST SMALL-MOUTH 
BASS 


A Correction 
Field & Stream Publishing Co. 


We notice in your December 
number that you have an inquiry 
from a Connecticut party as to 
the largest bass ever caught and 
that in the small-mouth class you 
give a weight of 8 lbs. 8 oz. On 
August 16, 1906, Mr. Wm. E. 
Shoemaker caught in Long Lake, 
Sheboygan County, Mich., a small- 
mouth bass that weighed 9 Ibs., 
24 inches long and 19 inches in 
girth, This was weighed and 
measured by the Michigan Fish 
Commissioner. We have a photo- 
graph of the fish and also Mr. 
Shoemaker’s picture. 

Some three or four years ago 
also we _ received a photograph 
from a Mr. Frank H. Calloway of 
a large-mouth bass that he caught 
n one of the lakes in Florida that 
weighed over 20 lbs. Unfortu- 
nately we have not the complete 
data on this, as through some over- 
sight we did not get all the de- 
tails from him at the time. 

You may be interested also to 
know that the largest lake trout 
or togue we have record of was 
caught at Isle Royall, Lake Supe- 
rior, by John Patton, of Duluth, 
and weighed 38 lbs. We also have 
a good record in the square-tail 
trout class, as a Mr. Benjamin F. 
Judd caught at Rangeley Lake two 
years ago a square-tail trout that 
weighed 9% lbs. He has since 
caught one at the same place that 
weighed 6% lbs. This one we 
have mounted in our office. An 
other friend of ours in _ Bristo! 
caught at Moosehead Lake this 
year, fishing from the dock, a 
square-tail trout that weighed 6% 
Ibs. Being fearful that we 
wouldn’t believe the story, he got 
on the train and came all the way 
back with it so as to give us exact 
proof. 

All of the above were caught 
with “Bristol” rods, and we are 
writing this simply as a matter ot 
interest. 


Tue Horton Mec. Co. 
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Up in the snow-capped Northland, 
up in the land of big game, you need 
a little something in reserve. Make it 


V. O. S. 


SILVER ARMOR WHISKEY 


a very honorable, old Bourbon, blended with whiskey 18 
years old, so mellow and smooth you will be glad you found 
it, and a mighty good friend to have with you to meet any 
emergency. 














A pure, unadulterated whiskey, never sold over bars. Sold only by mail. 





Send $5. for 4 quarts, Express Prepaid 
RANDOLPH ROSE, 201 Chestnut Street, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Registered Distillery No. 33, 6th Dist. of Kentucky 
































My Gun NEW” 
“T’ve tried every gun 


$25.00 
dressing, but this new 


Hard Wood COROL is a wonder. 
FS 4 ais “pr It prevents rust, foul- 
Meet) Mission Finish | | ing and pitting like a 
; ne charm. I’m telling ZA , 


| |GUN CABINET | =" 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 









is so much more ef- 
fective and lasts so 

Width, 28 inches. ong 7 a oe 
If interested, write for our special Gun Cabine you Nave use before that you 
nee vit tog P ought to send for a sample and try it. 
It will practically keep your gun new. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 


and booklet “Gun Hints’ 
COROL SALES CO., 1435 Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 
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A TROUT CAUGHT IN THE 
DARK 


By Arthur B. Calkins 


Winner Second Prize, Brook 
Trout, June Class, 1913 Contest 


In June, 1913, the Master and 


the writer went to Upper Dam 
for the Spring fly-fishing. 

Upper Dam is at the foot of 
Lake Mooselookmaguntic, in North 
Eastern Maine. In front of the 
main camp there is an immense 
stone dam, through the gates of 
which the water plunges into a 


great oval pool, the natural home 
of the largest brook trout I know 
of. 

There have been several brook 
trout caught there weighing be- 
tween nine and ten pounds and a 
great many between three an 
five pounds. It is all fly fishing, 
in a whirlpool of white water with 
all kinds of side and back cur- 
rents. Naturally a two-pound 
trout will fight harder and longer 
there than much larger ones in 
still water. 

Because the fish are hard fighters 
there, because there is always a 
chance of killing a ten-pound 
brook trout, because it is all fly 
fishing, and because it is one of 
the most beautiful spots in North- 
ern Maine, the fly fishermen, many 


of them with their families, come 
back there, year after year, and 
whip the currents from early 
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PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST 


dawn till late evening, and whether 
they catch any fish or not, thank 
God they are alive and at Upper 
Dam. 

When we arrived, the current, 
regulated by the gates of the big 
dam, was right; the water was 
the proper height and the fish 
were in the pool. 

For several days we fished with 
more or less success, catching 
many small ones and pricking a 
few big ones. 

The Master had John, son of 
John, for guide. The writer was 
without a guide. 

Many years ago a record book 
was started of all trout, and later 
all landlocked salmon caught in 
the pool fly casting weighing three 
pounds or more. Nothing smaller 
than three pounds goes on the 
record book, and all fish are 
weighed by the proprietor of the 
camps on the steelyard, said to 
have seen over fifty years of 
active service in weighing fish 
caught in the pool. 

There is no possible chance for 
any deception. Many fish are 
caught weighing two pounds and 
fifteen ounces, but the fish must 
weigh a full three pounds in order 
to be entered on the record book. 

Most of the fishing is done from 
Rangeley boats, anchored in the 
swift water. 

It is real The 
rise may be fish, 


fishing there. 
from a_ small 


playfully slapping at the flies, o1 
it may be from a very large one, 
smashing at the flies with re- 
sounding splash and heart  stop- 
ping tug of the line, followed 
quickly by a screeching reel. 

Day after day may go by with 
out a rise from a big fish; all 
kinds of flies, from tiny midges 
to the largest salmon flies will be 
tried without success, when, just 
as you are becoming thoroughly 
disgusted and_ dissatisfied with 
everything, and carelessly drop 
your flies on the water without 
expectation of anything rising to 
them, a giant trout or salmon will 
rush up from the bottom, seize the 
fly with force enough to almost 
jerk the rod from your hand and 
run off one hundred feet of line 
in three seconds. 

All day long, off and on, I had 
cast all kinds of flies on the pool 
with varying success, a landlocked 
salmon of four pounds being the 
largest landed, tilt just after dark 


the prize winner was struck 
After super, ten boats were 
anchored closely together. As the 


sun disappeared behind the moun- 
tains, the little flies appeared on 
the water and the bats on their 
nightly chase. 


Bat time there is always the 
most deadly time of the whole 
day. It is then that the big fish 
become careless and forget the 


pricks of other evenings. 
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L\ >" M| An American Product 


“King of Table Waters” 


F-INER than the finest of imported 
waters, sparkling pure and health- 
giving, Clysmic is the American 
sportsman’s own drink. It builds 
red cheeks and bully spirits. Order 
Clysmic today—for camp, club, 
hotel or home. Your dealer has it 
or we will quickly send it. 


CLYSMIC SPRING CO. 
Waukesha Wisconsin 
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I had been fishing with a light 
rod with small flies, in not a 
particularly good position, and had 
caught only two small trout. 

One by one the other fishermen 
gave it up and went in to the 
landing place until only one other 
boat was left on the pool. Finally 
the guide in this boat pulled up 
his anchor, and pulling up mine 
I dropped inio his_ posit.on. 

Putting down the light rod after 
a few casts w.thout a rise, and as 
a las: chance before giving it up 
for the day, | tock up my old, 
heavy Standard rod, weighing six 
ounces, made by Mills & Son, my 
first real fly rod, purchased long 
before the days otf fairy wands, 
and on which I had two flies, a 
number six Katoodle Bug on the 
stretcher and a number four B. 
Pond on the ee 


At the very first cast, just as 
the tail fly te ched the water, 
there was the tug I had been 


longing for, almost pulling the 
rod from my hand, the same old 
screech of the reel as yard after 
yard of line went out in the dark 
after the big fish, till of the fifty 
yards on the reel, only a few 
turns were left. 

How I worked the fish back 
through the sw.ft water till 
secured nearly all of my line, 
how he tore it nearly out again, 
how he threshed and rolled on 
the surface and how he jiggered 
salmon-like on the bottom, trying 
in every way known to big trout 
to twist the fly out, is the same 
as all big fish stories. 

At last, after half an hour of 
pulls and runs and sulks, I man- 
aged to get him within about ten 
feet of the boat and began to 
think of netting him. 

It was dark when I| struck him. 
By this time the sky was com- 
pletely overcast with clouds and 
it was darker—in fact so dark 
that I could not see even a ripple 
where the fish should be. 

I felt in my pocket for my 
search light and then remembered 
1 had leit it on the shelf in the 
camp. Owing to numerous smokes 
in the early evening to discourage 
the black flies, 1 had only one 
match left, wh:ch the wind blew 
out on striking. 

Up on the veranda of our cot- 
tage 1 could see the glow of the 
Master’s cigar and knew that 
Gu.de John was with him. 

Over and over again I raised 
my voice in supplication for a 
lantern or any kind of a light. 
Although fifty people were less 
han tour hundred feet away, ow- 
ing to the roar of the water, no 
one heard me, and owing to the 
darkness, no one saw me. 

Finally, knowing that every 
minute now was dangerous, I 
reached for the net, — drew 
the still struggl:ng fish the 
current, inch by inch, the old rod 
nobly bending to the task, and al- 
though it was impossible to see a 
sign of the fish, tried to push the 
net under him. 

I pushed the net against him, 
and again he ran off with the cur- 
rent tor fifty feet. Inch by inch 
1 worked him back again and re- 
newed my calls for help. 

Help did not come and I tried 
the net again. For the second 
t.me | struck him with the net 
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and again my heart almost stopped 
beating as he took out the line. 

Slowly bringing him back to 
the boat, and knowing it would 
probably be the last chance, as 
by this time I was almost as tired 
as the fish, I pushed the net deep 
down in the water, where I 
thought the fish might be, and 
quickly lifting it, felt his heavy 
weight in it, and knew that he 
was mine. 

One hour and twenty minutes of 
continuous fighting. 

When I carried him up to the 
camp, John said: ‘“‘Well, by Gum! 
Yer got one, didn’t yer!” The 
Master _ said: “I’m glad you 
caught it,” and he meant it, too. 

‘he trout was weighed on the 
old steelyard in the presence of 
many witnesses and as he lay 
spread out on the table in the 
main camp, he was duly admired 
by all, particularly by last year’s 
grand prize winner. 

The early morning boat carried 
the fish tdé the taxidermist, the 
loser in one of the best fights I 
have ever seen any fish make. 

Prize Contest Certificate Record. 
Second Prize—Brook Trout, 
June Class—1913 Contest. 

Caught by Arthur B. 
New London, Conn. 

Weight—6 Ibs. 5 ozs. 

Length—22! inches 

Girth—14 9/16 inches 

Caught—June 29, 1913. 

Where = caught— Upper Dam, 
Maine. 

Kod—Mills’ Standard. 

Reel—Hardy’s Bougle. 

Line—Dame-Stoddard enameled. 

Lure—Katoodle-bug fly No. 6. 


THAT PIERCE POND 
OUNANICHE 
By Dr. Albert F. Griffiths 


Winner Fourth Prize, Landlocked 
Salmon, 1913 Contest 


Glory be to the beaver that 
land-locked that first Atlantic 
salmon in the cold waters of Lake 
Sebago when the Indians _in- 
habited the shores of that Happy 
Hunting Ground! All Hail to 
the clear cold waters of that 
glorious lake that fed and 
nourished and made possible the 
life and _ vitality of this most 
prized inland game fish! One can- 
not but marvel that these fish, in- 
habiting the great wastes of salt 
waters, could thrive and multiply 
in such a changed environment. 
Their vitality speaks for itself. 
Due credit must also be given to 
the fish commissioners that have 
literally hatched these fish by the 
millions, to be stocked in the 
waters over the whole’ world, 
creating, as it were, a new species. 

To one who has not caught one 
of these magnificent salmon on a 
fly rod remains a treat and an 
experience that will gladden and 
surprise the heart of the most 
satiate fisherman. For fighting 
qualities, gameness, endurance, 
trickiness, and beauty, they beat 
anything that swims, pound for 
yound. Of this ! am _ certain, 
having fished the finest bass 
grounds in the world, have killed 
trout in the mest celebrated wat- 
ers in the land—big ones too, 
weighing as much as six and one- 
half pounds: this year three, 


Calkins, 





weighing fifteen and _ one-half 
pounds: and in the summer of 
1911, three weigh ng fifteen 
pounds; all caught on light fly 
tackle; have fought out to a finish 
muscallonge, the tigers of inland 
waters, taken too on a seven-ounce 
fly rod from Sturgeon Lake up 
by Tobcayeon, weighing twenty- 
five pounds to an ounce; and the 
wily Christivomer naymaycush, 
the great gray trout of the north 
way up in Temagami, on rod and 
l.ght tackle, weighing up to twen 
ty-two and one-half pounds. And, 
the ancestor of this grand fish, h.s 
scalp too, hangs at my belt, a big 
one, too. With this experience, 
I feel that I am not amiss in 
giving the palm to the Ounaniche. 

For years | have heard of this 
warrior and have camped on his 
trail for many summers with keen 
expectation. Have trolled and 
trolled, by hours, by days, by 
weeks without a kill. That is not 
my game. Two years ago, I had 
my first initiation, out of the 
Songo, one weighing three pounds 
on the fly, unprecedented, so I was 
told, in the history of Sebago. 
rhe same summer, the first fish 
from the famous ‘pool at Upper 
Dam, Rangely, came to my net 
a counter, weighing just three 
pounds. These little fellows cer- 
tainly did fight, and only served 
to stimulate my efforts to catch 


a big ore. The year of 1912 
went by without wetting a line, 
much to my sorrow. This year, 


hearing of some big salmon c: iught 
at Belgrade trolling, I decided to 
go there and arrived the latter 
part of September, keenly an 
ticipating some good fly fishing 
Here I engaged my guide, Linnie 
Morrill, famous in that section for 
his knowledge of fishing, expecting 
he, of all men, would be able to 
find that one fish of which I had 
been dreaming for years. After a 
long conference, we decided to 
leave Belgrade as the fly fishing 
there was very poor and try Pierce 
Pond up by Carratunk, where 
Linnie had some red-hot dope. 

After a fascinating ride in an 
automobile mail wagon, up along 
the old Canada Post Road, follow- 
ing the Kennebec we arrived at 
Carratunk and the beginning of 
the buck board trail, on the after- 
noon of September 25th, and made 
Charles Spaulding’s sp lendid camp 
at Pierce Pond that evening. A 
couple of fine day’s fishing, and 
we made our kill. 

Arriving at the salmon pool at 
break of day, we waited until the 
sun just showed above the distant 
mountains in the east, when we 
commenced fly fishing. Our out- 
fit consisted of a _ five-ounce 
Leonard Fly Rod, a beautiful nar- 
row gun-metal single click Eng- 
lish fly reel of William Mills & 
Sons, a double tapered fly line, 
nine foot single salmon leader, 
deep green, made by_ Hardy 
Brothers, of London, England, 
and a fly book replete with all 
the tempting Scotch salmon flies 
of W. J. Cummings, of Bishop 
Auckland, England. We certainly 
gave those salmon an_6e artistic 
treat, for previously we had nar- 
rowed the fishing down to three 
flies, the rest they did not even 
deign to notice, but the three of 
them were killers, and that’s the 
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STEVENS No. 520 
6-Shot Repeater. 12-Gauge Only. 


The No. 520 was the First Hammerless Repeating Shotgun, 

and it is still easily the best. STEVENS Recoil Unlock makes it the 

Safest Repeater in the World. Its action is positive and it shoots with 
lendid penetration and pattern. 

*P The STEVENS No. 200 Repeater 20-Gauge only is “20-Gauge throughout.” It 

is not a made-over, but a through and through 20-Gauge gun. Has STEVENS Recoil 

Unlock. Weight only 614 pounds. 


¢ Will Take Any Factory Loaded Shell Up to Three Inches Long. 

The killing distance is as great as the 12- Gauge. For anyone who wants a 
light weight gun with a light recoil, the No. 200 is ideal. 

ese guns list at $25.00, but sold by retail dealers for $21.60 except 

west of the Mississippi and in Canada. 


Send for Descriptive Cireular 
VENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY! 


17 BROADWAY 
SHICOPEE FALLS, MASS! 




























Northland 


JUMBO-KNIT 


Pure Wool 
Hunting Coat 


—From the Far-North home 
of the Sweater. Pure Ameri- 
can worsted yarns, knitted by 
experts Extra heavy weight, 
shawl collar—means warmth 
for the woods, freedom, com- 
fort. Colors: Dead Grass, 
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NORTHLAND yy td _= 
WATCH COMPASS F R E E «4 
ABSOLUTELY OFFER’ 
~_ ; . . — ; We will send free a Northland Watch Compass 
rhe Cut shows how little advertising is something that every woodsman must have. Reliable, 
on the Artistically colored print which accurate, dur able In brilliant nickel case. Jeweled 
- - » bearing. “Stop” feature protects when not in use. 
measures, with the large calendar pad, 17 | f Yours free. 
Poe ie on teas tbe : | If your dealer does not carry Northlands, order 
inches wide and 37 inches high. It will | | Jumbo-Knit Hunting Coat direct from this advertise- 
Prove a welcome decoration | J ment. Get it quick. You need it now. Send check 
} or money order for $7.50. We ship prepaid—and 
vill return money and pay all transportation charges 
for your Den if not setisfacters, ; 
Please mention this paper. Reference ae + val tL lis fot ae - 3 yt at. ing full line, 
Ross Rifle Co., Dept. S-11, Quebec, Canada NORTHLAND KNITTING CO. 
1303 Central Avenue - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
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secret. Ask Linnie Morrill, he 
may tell you, but, “I hae ma 
doubts. .” 

Selecting our most popular 
choice, a few casts to feel the 
line and get limbered up dropped 
as light as a feather just where 
we had a number of rises the 
day before; a pretty grasshopper- 
cast, the fly Sesine around as 
tempting as could be; a great 
wave appeared upon the smooth 
surface of the pool, just beyond 
where the fly landed; a couple of 
deftly manipulated jigs animated 
the fly, and a mighty swirl and 
the strike started a rough house 
never to be forgotten. Much to 
my satisfaction, Morrill was on 
the job automatically as though he 
had made the strike himself, 
setting me with three or four 
quick strokes of the oars in order 
to overcome the slack of my long 
cast. Out shot a bolt of silver 
iridescent fury from that quiet 
pool scintillating with the beauty 
of that glorious mountain sunrise, 
a sight that sent cold shivers up 
and down the spine. “Soak him, 
Doc. It’s a Ounaniche; drive the 
steel into him, lower your tip 
when he jumps, hold him hard, 
there’s a stump over there, s:op 
him, we'll give him a ride.” All 
these excited and profitable sug- 
gestions were of course obedient- 
ly observed, while Linnie beat it 
for the safety of deep waters, 
and believe me, Xantippe, Mr. 
Salmon had his own + saan too, 
about that deep water, fighting 
every inch of the way. The man 
ner in which he took the line was 
a caution, and had me watching 
the spool of my reel like a miser 
his gold. 

On the end of his long rushes 
he invariably sought the surface, 
bringing my guide up _ standing 
and yelling “He’s coming Doc, he’s 
coming out, drop your tip and 
hold him!” and out he’d come full 
three feet above the water in a 
magnificent jump. ‘He’s an old 
soaker, go ten or twelve pounds 
sure; put it to him.” All this 
time my little five-ounce Leonard 
was doing credit to its maker, full 
sweep from butt to tip, every 
ounce of that bamboo working 
overtime, perfection in every fibre; 
line humming, and as taut as a 
fiddle string, reel singing and 
yurring like an animated being. 
Pesanantety, everything from reel 
to fly was in perfect harmony, 
and the battle waned perceptibly. 
“Well, Linnie, he’s coming in.” 
“Don’t you fool yourself, wait till 
he sees the boat, be careful on a 
short line or he’ll tear away!” and 
careful was the word, with line 
stripped off ready for a_ run. 
Bringing him in to nearly netting 
distance head on and rolling, just 
as Linnie prepared for that final 
sweep, out he went full twenty 
yards like a flash and I am glad I 
had things ready. I had some 
fight to bring him in again as he 
had sounded and for a full ten 
minutes I was unable to raise 
him, pumping hard all the time. 
‘he pressure was telling, how- 
ever, and another attempt was 
made to land him, but it was only 
after several repetitions of the first 
run that we were able to bring 
him in to within safe netting 
distance; then Morrill got ex- 


cited. I was trying my hardest 
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to turn the fish head on, but poor 
Linnie seemed unable to under- 
stand and kept up a stream of 
gentle words reminding me that 
it was a h—— of a job to net a 
fish by the tail. Bless you boy, 
I’m having some job to turn him; 
finally the boat shifting a bit, with 
the wind, I got him coming just 
right and one grand unerring 
sweep, exact and precise; no futile 
bungling, and the deed was done. 

Curtain falls with the headache 
stick and we sit there looking first 
at the fish, then at each other, 
smiling from ear to ear like a 
couple of kids who had just swiped 
a watermelon. 

Nothing was said for a long 
time, then the scales were produced 
and Mr. Ounaniche’ weighed, 
tipping the scales at exactly ten 
pounds, a beautiful male salmon 
with a grand old hook, a veritable 
bulldog of the lake. 

After a most delightful re- 
miniscing and _ tales of other 
battles, gdmiration for the light 
tackle used, pipes were lighted 
and the homeward row commenced, 
satisfaction glowing in every vein. 
P.ctures were taken at the camp, 
and our _ sensational morning’s 
battle was finished off with a bully 
breakfast at Spaulding’s, leaving us 
two most satished and happy 
fishermen, 

Prize Contest Certificate Record. 

Fourth Prize — Landlocked 
Salmon — 1913 Contest. 

Caught by Dr. Albert F. Grif- 
fiths, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Weight—10 Ibs. 

Length—2834 inches. 

Girth—16 inches. 

Caught—September 27, 19183. 

here caught—Pierce Pond, 
Maine. 

Rod—Leonard 5-oz. fly. 

Reel—Mills, 

Line—Mills double taper. 

Lure—Hardy salmon Ay No. 6 


WINNERS 1914 
(Continued from page 990.) 
Second Prize 
CAUGHT BY GEORGE W. LANG, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA, 

Weight—54 lbs. 5 ozs. 
Length—5134 in. 
Girth—29% in. 
Caught—October 18, 1914. 
Where—Ocean City, N. J. 
Rod—Adams split bambvo. 
Reel—E. Vom Hofe, Universal. 
Line—15-thread Specia.. 
Lure— Menhaden. 
Third Prize 
CAUGHT BY A. P. J. O'HARA, PHILA 
DELPHIA, PA. 
Weight—52 Ibs. 8 ozs, 
Length—51 in. 
Girth—31 in. 
Caught—July 8, 1914. 
Where—Avalon, N. J 
Rod—Greenheart. 
Reel—Jamaica Bay. 
Line—Vom Hofe, 21 thread. 
Lure—Shedder crab. 
Fourth Prize 
CAUGHT BY J. N. SWEENEY, WIL 
MINGTON, N. C. 
Weight—5% 





52 Ibs. 

Length—50% in. 

Girth—29 in. 

Caught—August 28, 1914. 
Where—Mason Inlet, N. C. 
Rod Horrocks and Ibbotson. 
Reel—Meisselbach tree spool. 
Line—E. Vom Hofe, 21 Special 
Lure—Mullet. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 

Frecp anp Stream offers three 
prizes for the best three photo- 
graphs submitted each month in 
this Contest, reserving the right 
to publish at our own discretion 
the others submitted. The prizes 
for next month will be: First 
Prize—Three years’ subscription to 
liELD AND StREAM. Second Prize 
—Two years’ subscription to F1etp 
AND STREAM. Third Prize—One 
years’ subscription to Fie.p anp 
STREAM. For all others, 50c. will 
be allowed when used. 

contestants submitting photo- 
graphs will please place name and 
address on the back of each one 
submitted, state make of camera 
and type of lens used, light con- 
ditions, time of exposure, and any 
other explanatory matter which 
would be of interest. Address all 
entries to Photographic Contest 
Department, Fietp aNnp SrTrREAM, 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





Fiksl PRIZE PHOTO, 
Made by W. L. Stephens. Seneca 
Camera, 5x7. Sto F.8. Ex- 


yaaee 1/25 second. Subject— 
oung Pelicans. 
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SECOND PRIZE. 

Made by E. A. Briggs. 2-A Fold- 
ing Brownie. Portrait attach- 
ment. Stop 1. Exposure 1/25 
second. Subject—’Possums. 

















THIRD PRIZE. 
Made by J. O. Alker. 


Graflex 
Camera. Zeiss Lens. Stop 8. 
Subject—Hudson Bay Huskie. 
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Nature Study 


By Photographs 
IMP ROVED Only one Natural History is entirely illustrated 
with actual photographic reproductions (over 
Milit P d rs 3000 in all). No other work compares with it 
ary owae in beauty, intrinsic interest and value. Two 
hundred naturalists (each one an expert) con- 
tributed their best efforts to make this work the 


Standard 


ITROCELLULOSE| | Natural History 


“Pictures on Every Page’’ 
—— An artistic Specimen Page Book, containing many 


pages of pictures and nature stories, bound in a strik- 
ingly unique cover will be sent without charge to all 


oe mail the attached coupon. With the Specimen 

EMELY Pages will be sent absolutely free, a set of really 
wonderful animal pictures, done in duogravure, and y, 

suitable for framing. The coupon will bring them 

= o all without charge, together with full particulars 0 
] and FREE INSPECTION OFFER on the # 

eioci Standard Natural History. A 
A 1-15 

Low Pressures The University Society Sf 


~ 








University 

44-60 E. 23rd Street - 
New York Y —s _ 

ew Yo 
Send This 4 Please send me without 
| Coupon charge, - book of ae 
H ee ages, set ictures an u 
Rifle Smokeless Division, Sie n Gaal of the dtandard “Natural 
History. 
E. 1. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co. , 

Wilmingt 2, Del. y, DGS 60 00004054506006450088400000ns eee 
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Grade X Fox Trap Gun 


Made with an elaborate amount of hand work, which 
is the only way to produce a really accurate and high- 
grade gun. The barrels are specially picked out, and 









A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY, 4658 N. 18th Street, Philadelphia 


then carefully reamed, polished and tested until the 
pattern becomes perfectly even and gives the choke 
desired with standard ~ loads. Automatic ejector, 
Silver’s Recoil Pad and Lyman Sights. Fox Kautzky 
single trigger. An ideal trap gun. Write us at once 
for full particulars. Please give dealer’s name. 


















needs a good compass—a matter of precaution 
in saving useless wandering to reach a destina- 
tion. For fishermen, hunters, campers, sailors, 
woodsmen, the 
Jeweled 

Leedaul isxs'<4 
{is a splendid instrument. It is the only GUARAN- 
TEED JEWELED compass selling at its price. It 
has a jeweled needle--heavy and tempered steel 
point---silvered metal dial---screw stop and white 
metal non-tarnishing case. 

Most dealers sell the Leedawl Compass. Go to your dealer 
first. If he does not have them or will not order for you, send us 
his name and address with $1.00 and we will send you one. 

Descriptive matter mailed on request. 

Taylor Instrument Companies 02 Ames St., Rochester, N. Y. 
There’s a Tycos Thermometer for Every Purpose 



















Bae 
You don’t ore fishing 
tackle as you do ham, or 
flour, or canned tomatoes 


You buy your rods and 
reels and hooks and lines 
with deliberation — and 
with sentiment: Look for 
the fishing tackle dealer who displays the sign 
ofthe “Leaping Dol »hin.” He's a good man to 
know, for he sells “fishing tackle that’s fit for 
fishing,” with the skill and reputation of nearly 
a hundred years back of it. 

New illustrated catalog F (224 pages) sent on re- 
ceipt of parcel postage (10 cents) to any angler 
who will give us his tackle dealer’s name. 


Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey St., New York City 
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Best Revolver 

and Gun Oil 
Use your revolver is in 
oth working order when 


you want it, you will | be likely to regret that ae 
as long as you ‘live. NYOIL contains no acid, 
revents rust, will not gum or chill. 
ut your weapon away in NYOIL and you 
can catch it up a year later in perfect con- 
fidence. Ask any hardware or i 
s dealer for NYOIL. 
ottle (chea apet to buy) 25c.; trial 
size, 10c. Take it with you when 
you go gunning, fishing, bi- 
cycling, motoring. ‘ 
WA WM. F. NYE A 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may want. 
Write me wiiat you bave, what you want, and I will 
make you an offer by return mail. 


S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 





SALE OF 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


SPORTSMEN 
You know they are most practical for Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Riding and all outdoor purposes. U. S. Quarter- 
master demands best qualities. Now is your chance 


to procure them at bargain prices. 
Army, Olive Drab, Gray and Blue Blankets, $3.50, 
$4.50, $5.00. 

Army, Olive Drab Sweaters, $3.50. 
Army, Olive Drab Shirts, $2.00, $3.0 
Army, Olive Drab Riding a, $2. 50, $3.75. 
Army, Khaki Trousers, $1.50, $1.7 
Leggings, 75c, $1.00. Shoes pair, 53. 50, 

Tents, Guns, Revolvers, Swords, Canteens, Knap- 
sacks, etc., and 4000 other useful articles in catalogue 
No. 4 sent on request. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and 8th Ave. New York 














ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Saddles ...83.00 “ ek 9 “ay 







Bridles..,. 4 eocee 
_ Team Harness...21.8 ** Swords ......... ‘38 “ 
* Leggins, Pair..... «1 H vs “7Shot Carbine 3.50 ° 
Tents,.....0.seeseee 2.86 ° New Uniforms.. 


Colts Cal. 45, single or at. action Revolver, $7: “s 
Colts Revolver Cartridges, 1c each. 15 Acres Government 
Auction Goods Bargains illustrated and described in 420 large 
pace wholesale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25¢ 
east and 30c west of Mississippi River. 


Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York 














NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLE 


-256 NEWTON —123 gr. bul.; vel. 3100 f. s.; en. 3000 ft. Ibs. 
Highest grade imported Mausers now ready for delivery, $40.00 to "$55. 00 each. 

NEW AMERICAN MADE BOLT ACTION RIFLE ready for delivery next Spring. 

Uses Newton high power cartridges in .256 caliber; .280 caliber; .30 caliber; .33 caliber and .35 caliber; also .30 

caliber Springfield. Price $35.00. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


.30 Newton—170 gr. bul.; vel. 3000 f. s.; en. 3440 ft. Ibs. 


Use FACTORY AMMUNITION. Now regu- 
larly on the market. HIGHEST VELOCITY 
RIFLES IN THE WORLD. 

















All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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_ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 1A 
Seein’ things at night’ 


R. H. is the “new peril” that makes the game take 


notice--it makes their fears work overtime. 






If you are having trouble with the game--if they don't 
come when you call, take heart anew and load up with 


ROBIN HOOD 
AMMUNITION 


“KICK MINUS — SPEED PLUS” 


R. H. is loaded with Robin Hood progressive combustion 
smokeless powders. That means less kick because there is no 
sudden explosion. The forceis gradual, and greatest as the 
load leaves the gun. 


Most dealers sell R. H. Shot Shells and Metallics. 
Send for new, free booklet, “Powder Puffs.” 


Robin Hood Shot Shells are also furnished loaded 
with any of the Standard Nitro Powders. 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 


D Street, Swanton, Vt. m 


Pelletier Handmade Snowshoes 
Absolutely Guaranteed 
Extra Long, $7.75. Men's, $6.75. Youth's, $5.75 | 
Without footgear, deduct 75c 
Jud Landon, Guide, 740 Union St., Schenectady,N.Y. 








Our Celebrated F nang fie 2. 4 ink Ga Soot, looped or 
THE EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S BELT SAFE | | 9. feos cts ides: American patterns conied. “Gost Coat 





Just what I have been looking for Leaders, 8c each; 9 foot Gut Leaders, 10c each; 6 foot Gut 





—has been the expression of every | Leaders with two extra loops, 10c each; 9 foot Gut leaders with 
man we have shown it to—Made of @@ two extra loops, 1 5c each ; 30 yard Enameled Silk Waterproof Line, 
Brass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or fine, $1.00 each ; 30 yard double tapered, $2.50 each. Catalogue 
oxidized and furnished complete with Bi of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels and Lines, free on application. 
fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. < 

Will keep money—jewels—watch— 


cigarettes or matches perfectly safe 


and dry. HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Street, N.Y. City 








WHITE BROTHERS 


OMAGH - - - IRELAND 





SAFETY FIRST 


You hear it everywhere. The safety is one of the superior 

points of “THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS.” 

The safety which makes accidental discharge impossible. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


Established 1853 N . fe . D A V I Ss & Sy Oo | oy ASSONET, MASS. 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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A REAL, GUN | 


LOTTE PERIL ALE LONE OAT MH 
L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger for TRAP and FIELD 





Manufactured by THE HUNTER ARMS CO. Inc., No. 170 Hubbard St., FULTON,N. Y. 





With the characteristics of the 
Thoroughbred written all over it. 
This means it will win. Kindly let us 
mail you our new catalogue showing 
perfect illustrations and descriptions 
of all grades. 


Prices $25 to $1,000 





The Sportsman Needs 










“Jones Waterproof Hunting Cap” 


Supplies this need as no other cap or hatcan. Made of Red, 
Tan or Olive Green Khaki, also Grass Colored Corduroy; 
has rubberized lining, which makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur inside band to be pulled down over ears in cold 
weather. Outside rim also can be turned down, preventing 


water or snow running down back of neck. 
and most practical hunting cap ever made. 


Price $1.25 


See them at your dealer’s. If he will not supply you 
we will send prepaid, on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order. Do not send jocal or personal check. 


wanted and your dealer's name. 


rite for Booklet of Other Styles including 
Automobile and Fur Caps. 


JONES HAT COMPANY; -20sey, missouri 


This is the best 


Mention size 





FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
Following KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs Ark. Columbus, Ohio 
Jacksonville, Fla. Dallas. Tex, 
Atlanta, Ga. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dwight, IL Seattle, Wash, 
Marion, Ind. Waukesha, Wis. 
Plainfield, Ind, Winnipeg, Man. 
Orab Orchard, Ky. Mexico City, Mexico 


Portland, Maine OklahomaCity,Okla. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 738-85 Ottawa 
Avenue, N. W. 
| Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave, 
Omaha, Neb., Cor. 25th and Cass Sts. 
Guatemala City,Guat., London, Engiand 


a cap that 
affords real 
proféction 
and service 
under the 
hardest 
conditions, 


























CHRISTMAS JOYS 
DOUBLED 


For you and for_ him. 
Surprise him with a Patent 
BLOOD PROOF Hunting 
Coat that blood can’t spot. 
Always clean and SANI.- 
TARY. 

Our Catalog has illustra- 
tions, descriptions, size 
chart, samples of goods, 
and prices. Everything to 
make your buying easy. 
Write for it now. It’s 
Free. 

THE GEM SHIRT CO. 
265 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohie 


TRY THIS 
GUN O:L 
Here’s oil that keeps guns and rifles in per- 
fect condition. Dissolves the residue of all 
black and smokeless powders, including Cordite. 
Acts instantly—stops corrosive action—posi- 


tively removes and prevents rust and cuts off 
dirt and gum. The wonderful properties of 


MARBLES SOLVENT OIL 


make it an absolute necessity to every gun owner. It’s 

a perfect lubricant and polish as well as a rust prevent- 

ative. 2-oz. bottle 25c; 6-oz. can 50c. Postage 10c extra. 

Direct by mail if your dealer hasn't it. Write today 
for free trial bottle. Mention your dealer's name. Ask 

for catalog Marble's 60 specialties for sportsmen. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, 



























John Barleycorn’s 
Master 


Our scientific treatment 
removes the appetite for 
drink or drugs—does not 
nauseate. Only registered 
physicians are permitted to 
administer the remedies in 
our authorized institutions. 
During the last thirty-five 
years, half a million have 
been cured. 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 2: 
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Shooters --- 
This Is Your Book 


It’s about a wonderfully interesting hobby—the ex- 
perimental study of arms and ammunition, the loading 
and reloading of rifle, pistol and shotgun cartridges. 


Many shooters know very 
little about guns and car- 
tridges_ until they get the 
Ideal Hand Book. Then 
they find the modern metal- 
lic cartridge isa surprisingly 
simple thing—a high grade 
brass shell. primer, powder 

and a_ bullet, the _ shell 
Free crimped on to the bullet to 

holditin place. They find 

the strongly and perfectly 
made empty shell (the principal item of expense) can be 
reloaded from 10 to 30 times each. The book tells exactly 
what primer, bullet and powder charge to use; it is easy to 
reload ; you can reload 100 cartridges in half an hour. 
You cut your ammunition expense immensely; factory 
32-40 H. P. cartri dges with jacketed bullets usually cost 
$3. 42 net per 100 ; reloaded same as new, you save $2.07 
on 100 cartridges. 





Free. The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the pow- 
ders. bullets, primers and Ideal reloading tools to use; 
tells how bullet moulds are made—how to cast your 
own bullets—measure powders—how to save money 
and do better shooting. 160 pages of information 
every shooter needs. Sent free to any shooter for 
three stamps postage by 


The Marlin Firearms ©. 


3 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 











TWO MOUNTED 
MOOSE HEADS 


SPREAD OF HORNS 51 and 56 inches 
22 and 24 points respectively 


O you wish 

the best the 
bush _ produces, 
mounted true to 
wild life by the 
only lasting 
moth - proof 
methods of Tax- 
idermy? Express 
prepaid on ap- 
proval to examine, at my risk of acceptance. 
Large mounted ELK, DEER, MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP and other game heads. You will 
profit by writing 


EDWIN DIXON 


Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 





Mounted by 
E. DIXON 

















that will get 


Powerful, 


Safe for 

Settled 

Districts 
It's the ideal 
rifle for foxes 
and geese, 
rabbits, 
wood- 


chucks, 
partrid- 
ges, 
crows, 
etc. 


— 
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Accurate, 


a 


him” 


Matlin WP 


REPEATING 
RIFLE 
Model 27 


RIFLE 
WITH 
ROUND 
BARREL 
+25 R.F. Only 


$13.15 
Octagon $15 


N .25 Rim 
Fire Calibre 
(8 shots), it is 
the only repeat- 
er made for the 
splendid cartridge 
illustrated — a car- 
tridge twice aspow- 
erful as any 2R 
cartridge. It is often 
used successfully on deer; 
accurate enough for fine 
target work, and so cheap 
you can shoot it freely without 
counting the expenses. 
In .25-20 and .32-20 calibers, 
you have increased range 


ng power in See splendidly 
accurate high-velocity smokeless 


or black and low-pressure smoke- 
less loads for all game up to and in- 
cluding wolves and deer. 7 shots at 
oneloading. 


This rifle has the ,guick, smooth- 


working “ pump” action and the 
forrapid, accurate firing,increased 
safety convenience. & bee 
take down construction; 

parts removable without x it 


I is Bay ; to kee re las 
vory ront sight an 
Mountain rear sight, Price, with rd 
inch octagon Special Smokeless Stee] 
Seok $15.00. 

See this hard -hitting, accurate- 
shooting, per —— rifle at 
your dealer's tod 


Send 3 stamps cists new cata- 
fog, voage & —- line of Zlarlin 
repeaters, rifles 


and shotguns. 
Sint ~- Book Golf all 
reloading cartridges. 
Mailed for 6c in stamps. 


The Marlin Prearms ©. 


3 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 

















The Gentleman’s 
Gun Down South 


You get all the penetration and 
pattern you want and are not tired 
— a day's tramp, if y¢ 
gauge 


yu use a 


“Give Him a Chance”’ <( 


Lefever Shot Gun 


You will like it poe. if you shoot from horseback ¢ 


muleback. It comes up quick 


All Gauges—$25 to $1,000 


For nearly 0 years we have ¥ 
been making and continu- 
ally perfecting high-grade 
guns. T he Lefever tz iper system ~ ‘becten § is famous. 
Their balance and workmanship is wonderful. 
You Show a LEFEVER Gun with Pride 

Write today for Art Catalog that explains reasons for 
this Lefever success 

At the Traps In the Field 

or From the Blind 


LEFEVER ARMS Co. 
205 Maltbie St. Syracuse, N. Y. 











Going into 
the big woods 
this winter? 


You’ll need advice about heavy clothing, 
blankets, snow-shoes, packs, axes, cooking 
equipment, rifles—and the man who knows 
from actual experience is 


David T. Abercrombie 


recognized leading expert in camp outfits for more 
than twenty years. 

Mr. Abercrombie’s only place of business is at 
311 Broadway, New York City—“Abercrombie’s 
Camp.” This famous resort of hunters and outdoor 
men has no connection with any other firm in 
which the name Abercrombie appears. 

You can get first hand information about when 
and where to go from “Dave” Abercrombie as well 
as advice about equipment. 

Write for catalogue F. It is filled with useful 
tips on camp equipment. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway (ABERSROMBIES) New York 
Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 











ARE YOU AN ELK? 


about to 
a magnificent elk head 


A sportsman 
hands for sale 
both beautifully m« 


leave for Europe has left in our 

and one deer head, 

punted, for immediate disposal. Owing 

to need of immediate cash, he is willing to let the elk 

an unusually handsome one—go for $70.00 and the deer 

head at $18.00. Really an opportunity. Investigate at once. 
FIELD & STREAM 


456 4th Avenue - . - New York City 





GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT | 


HESE are the finest, safest and most complete hunting boats ever 

offered to sportsmen. ‘hey draw very littie water a d come in four 
sizes. Every sportsman who does much duck sheot:ng should have 
one. Our years of experience has enabled us to produce a boat which 
has never failed to give satisfaction. Our beautiful iliustrated cetalog 
showing the entire Kidney line, will be mailed to anyone sending us 
6 cents to cover nostage 
DAN KIDNEY & SON 


Von Lengerke & Antoine, Agents, 340 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














WEST DF. PERE, WISCONSIN | 


All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 





Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model 3H.P, 
Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 
freight paid. Save Agent’s profit. 


The Waterman PORTO is the original out 
board motor. 9th year—25,000 in use. Guar- 
an teed fi r life. Fits any poe ae | stern; has 
é not “mixin 1g va : 
zs instead of 1; 

arings; 

10'.x1l6 in. Propeller. S 
ru udd er fromany part of boat. W ater- cooled 
Exhaust “Mar 1; Noiseless under water 
Exhaust; Bronze Gear W ater Pump; Spun 
copper Water Jacket; any ignition equip 
ment desired. 


DEMAND these essentials in an 
out-board motor, or you won't 
get your money’s worth. 
Write Today for Free Engine Book. 
WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR co., 211 Mt. | Elliott Ave., , Detroit, Mick. Mich, 


—Mizpat 


— JOCK 


i feeling of real com 
d the assurance of perfect 
tion While exercising. 
Opening beneath Patent fiap 


Small amount of material between thighs 
Perfect pouch 


MAT 0° 26-05 Welt-bound webbing 
Can be cleaned by boiling without injury ibber, Fits per- 
fectly. Can't rub or chafe, Finest qualit last ebbing. Ask 
3 oF send waist mews er 3 Stamps 
t j f exercising, and the sus- 


vibe seam at des 1 B ination, $1.00, 
THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA.) 
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(lich in flavor and aroma. 


nftull of snap and sparkle .yet 
deliciously smooth and mild 


20 7 15¢ is 
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For the long trail, morning, or 
cross country” —Cutter Boots. 


For the grief of grinding rocks, 
for the sop of the soggy swamp, 
c« the joy of the springy turf— 
Cutter Boots. 


For the red-blooded man in the 
northern woods, western prairie 
or southern bog—Cutter Boots. 


For all-around comfort, service 
and dryness— 


Cutter Boots 


Only the most painstaking hand 
labor touches them. And only 
the choicest middle section of 
tough, Chrome Tan hides goes 
into them. Easy as an Indian 
moccasin, tough as an Army 
“brogan”—no finer sporting 
boot can be made than the 
Cutter. Better send—today— 
for our book; for more informa- 
tion about this and other famous 
Cutter boots. They’re worth 
knowing all about. For sale by 
dealers in sporting goods. 


It your dealer can’t supply, order direct. 
Send today for handsome catalog. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 
Cutter Bldg. Eau Claire, Wis. 
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ets, one large 


collar size when ordering. 


over, free. by Parcel Post. 














“Never-Leak” 


Russell’ s Famous Boot 
for Sportsmen 


ny 

a 
or general out- Mf] 
door wear, Sturdy Tt, 
and staunch, for ue 
service on the trail, yet ight and 
yielding to the feet. The tough, 
double sole insures extreme dura- 
bility, no matter how —— the 
ground. Soles hob-nailed or 
smooth. Toe pieces and vamp 

ined by our special never-rip 
“watershed’’ seam (patent ap- 
lied for) which holds tight and 
Eccondy he water out. Made of (black) 
chrome, flexible cowhide. _ Built for 
business and guaranteed to fill the bill, 
or your money back. $6.00 to $15. 06 































I} My 


r pair. 

Wom by experienced campers, fisher- 
men, hunters, canoeists, “hikers,” trap- 
pers, skiers, surveyors, etc. 


In any height. Made OE 
mi to your mea- @Winiesg 
Mh sure. 


Send for book 
showing our com- Mins May 
plete line. Freeon i ta 


yy 
W.C. Russell Moccasin Co. wht, 
Factory A, BERLIN, WIS. 





Ml ly My 











The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 
(U. S. Patented, 


Recommended by cruisers for whom it was originally designed. 
It is the most practical garment for all outdoor life. Has six pock- 
Cae tk pocket, 30 x 21 inches waking 2 complete pack, 

Best material and weight guaranteed. p 
Waterproof Khaki, $3.75 ; 20 oz. 


ray or blue flannel, $5.10; 24 02. 
plaid Mackinaw, $6.50; 30 oz. 


restry Cloth, $7.00. Furnished 
shirt style, as shown, or open front coat style. State preference and 


We make outing clothing for men and women—woolen shirts, 
khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing, corduroy clothing, woolen com- 
forters, sleeping bags. Send for Catalog 11 which describes these 
and gives prices. We deliver all purchases amounting to $5.00 or 


Cc. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 


lain U. S. Khaki. $3.25; 























Coming atmospheric changes are foretold with al- | 
most absolute certainty by a good barometer. If you | 
are interested in ‘“knowing what tomorrow's weather 
is going to be,” get an 


S. & M. Tyeos °""* 


arometer 


OurS. & M. Tycos House Barometer,No.2202, is con- 
structed withscientific exactness and isof high quality 
| throughout. It has open enamel dial and visible works. | 

Encased in brass it makes a most ornamental as well H 
as useful article for the home. It is the product of 

over half acentury’s reputation and experience in 
the manufacture of scientific instruments. 

S.& M. Tycos Weather Instruments are sold by the 
better class Opticians, Scientific Instrument Dealers, 
etc. Goto yourdealerfirst. Ifhedoes 
not have them, or will not order 
for you, send us his name and 
address with $8.00, and we will 
send youone, 

When age give the 
number “2202 

Othersty lesdescribed in 
our “ Barometer Book" 
| mailed on request, 
| Manufactured by 
| Short & Mason, Ltd. 
London, Eng. 
| Division of 

































/nstrument Companies 
102 — St.,Rochester,N.Y, \" 






' to = U.S. British, Japanese, 
; Canadian, Indian, Australian and 
other governments, 











Send for booklet about Goerz 
Lenses— Cameras — Binoculars 
- GOERZ AMERICAN oon AL CO 
319 ¢ Pah, 34th Street New York City 

















Gun in the hands of Woolfolk Henderson, 


Going some for gun and man! 


N. Y. Salesrooms, 
32 Warren Street 





THE PARKER GUN 


At the Grand American Handicap Tournament, Dayton, O., Sept. 8-11, 1914 


Won FIRST, SECOND and THIRD Places in the National Amateur Championship at Dou- 
ble Targets; 90x 100, Woolfolk Henderson; 89x 100, Sam Huntley; 88x 100, Westleof. 
The National Amateur Championship at Single Targets was won by the PARKER 
99 x 100. 
Last but not least, Mr. Henderson and his PARKER Gun won the peer of all Ameri- 
can Trap Shooting events,—the Grand American Handicap, 98 x 100, from the 22-yd. mark. 
Never before has this event been won from such a distance. 


PARKER BROTHERS 


Meriden, Conn. 
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Special Offer No. ] A — _— 


With the bringing out of the first “vacuum bottle,” years ago, sportsmen were 
quick to appreciate its great practical value for use in the woods. Since that 
time the vacuum bottle’s actual value on hunting and fishing trips has been 
tested and proven so far beyond question that there are to-day literally thou- 
sands of sportsmen who would as soon go out without their guns or tackle 
than omit the vacuum bottle of smoking hot coffee for the icy morning in the 
duck blind, or iced tea or other cooling drink for the lunch by the trout stream 
in sultry July. We have accordingly picked out the “Icy-Hot Bottle” as an 
article of equipment that every woods-goer ought to have in his kit. A well- 
made, nickel-plated, natty-looking piece of equipment, and one that does the 
seemingly impossible by keeping hot beverages steaming hot for twenty-four 
hours, and cold liquids icy cold for seventy-two hours. 
But the bottle’s sphere of usefulness is not confined to the weeks you spend in 
the woods each year. It is equally ready for hundreds of uses at home. The 
youngster can take hot soup to school on cold days—it’s indispensable in the 
sick room—you'll use it in the auto on long rides—and in lots of other ways. 
By special arrangement we are able to offer you this bottle—worth three 
good dollars at the store—with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (total value, 
$4.50) for $3.25 
Or we will send you an “Icy-Hot,” absolutely free, if you send in three subscriptions (your 
own and two others) at our regular price of $1.50 each. 


Special Offer No. F You’ve Got to Have 


a Compass ! 
Every sportsman owes it to himself and to his family to remove ever) 
avoidable danger from his woodland trail. Men who have been lost and 
been fortunate enough to come through alive—and everyone doesn’t have 
that luck—unhesitatingly agree it was the most harrowing experience 
possible. A reliable compass and a map will effectively prevent you trom 
ever finding yourself “up against it” in this way. A compass alone plus 
a little common sense, will enable you to travel in a straight line and 
avoid the traveling in circles which has worn down so many unfortunates. 
Appreciating the difficulty of securing a really reliable compass at a low 
price, we have very carefully gone over the various types on the market 
and selected the “Leedawl” compass, shown here. This is made by the 
Taylor Instrument Company and is the result of over half a century’s experience in the ma- 
king of absolutely accurate scientific instruments. Both the manufacturer’s and FIELD AND 
STREAMWM’S guarantee stand back of the “Leedawl.” This compass sells for One Dollar in 
the stores, but by purchasing them in large lots we are able to offer the “Leedawl” with a 
year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (value $2.50) for. .............e000- $1.75 
Or we will send you a compass, absolutely free, if you send in two subscriptions (your own 
and one other) at our regular price of $1.50 each. 


Special Offer No. 3 is Kit Will Solve Your Cooking 


If you have ever known the annoyance of trying to cook a meal with ordinary catch-as-catch- 
can utensils over the regular camp-fire, you will hail with joy as friend and companion, the 
cooking outfit shown in the illustration. It is the well-known Stopple Kook Kit, which has 
found such an enthusiastic welcome among both camping experts and sportsmen generally all 
through the country. It contains ample 
utensils for two persons, including two fry 
pans, two cups (all with detachable han- 
dles), a broiler large enough to set them on 
—so they can’t spill over and lose your 
meal among the cinders—and a pot for boil- 
ing soup, potatoes, coffee, etc., all made of 
the most durable and practical of materials 
and all nesting together so ingeniously that 
the whole fits into the side pocket of your 
hunting coat. Entire weight only 32 ounces. 
The price of this Kit is $2.50, but buying in 
large quantities, we are able to offer you this 
Kit, with a year’s subscription to FIELD 
AND STREAM (total value $4.00), for 
$2.75. Or we will send you the Stopple Kook 
Kit absolutely free if you send in three sub- 
scriptions at our regular price of $1.50 each. 
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Special Offer No. 4 


This Excellent “All ’round” 
Reel 


is one that we have picked out to offer to 

our readers after careful comparison with 

other similar reels selling from one to 

two dollars in the tackle stores. It is 

known as the “Empire City,” and is made 

by Abbey & Imbrie, of New York. You 

know what that means in value. This is a 

quadruple multiplying reel, nickel-plated, 

with adjustable click and drag and ivory 

handle—altogether a good-looking, serv- 

iceable reel—a good reel for all ’round fishing, and we are glad to give it our hearty recom- 
mendation. Special arrangements with the manufacturer enable us to offer this reel, with 
a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (two dollars and seventy-five cents’ 
worth), for $1.75 
Or will send you one absolutely free if you send in two subscriptions (your own and one 
new subscription) at our regular price of $1.50 each. 


Special Offer No. 5 A cone Heddon” Casting 


od for You 

This is a real, practical, man’s size rod, designed and made in the Heddon factory where all 
the “Dowagiac” tackie comes from, and with the same attention to detail that characterizes all 
the Heddon goods. This is a two-piece, five-foot, bait-casting and trolling rod—split bamboo 
tip and butt, nickel fittings. This sells in your own tackle store for a dollar and a half, but as 
we have contr acted with the manufacturer by the thousand rods, we are able to offer you this 
rod, with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM (three dollars’ value) for.. $1.75 
Or will send you absolutely free if you send in two subscriptions (your own and one new 
one) at our regular price of $1.50 each. 


<>, ” * 














Special Offer No. 6 


You Really Need a Camp Lamp 


Sitting under the electrolier in your den, planning your 
next camping trip, you are mighty likely to forget the 
most important thing in the whole shebang—something to 
light the camp at night. And you won't miss it "til you 
come in sopping wet that first rainy night and burn your 
fingers trying with feeble matches to dig up those dry socks. 
Experienced and up-to- date campers nave turned to the 
efficient acetylene camper’s lamp as the answer to the 
light question, for it giv es the most brilliant light, Z 
needs little care, it won’t biow out, the fuelis light, / 
compact and easy to carry, and coming in water ra 
proof cans, a spill won't spoil or lose it. The f# : 
Baldwin Camp Lamp shown in the illustra- 7 Field 
tion will do the work for you as well as it is doing it for thousands of other end 
sportsmen all over America. It will burn 3% to 4 hours without refill r aya 
Nickel- -plated, well-made, it is in every way a practical, sportsmanlike- 7 «05 <i — 
looking piece of equipment. You will find it invaluable not only in New York City 
lighting the camp, but in fishing, canoeing, finding your way in the Gentlemen: I enclose 
woods at night, and hundreds of other ways. We are able to 7. herewith, $ for which 
offer this--on account of the large numbers we are purcha- 7 renew my subscription and 
sing—with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM §¥ | send premium as per offer 
(total value, $3.00) for $2.00 
Or will send you the lamp, absolutely free, if you send 
in two subscriptions (your own and one new sub- 4 
scription) at our regular price of $1.50 each ¢ 
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CANADIAN 
MOCCASINS 


Made of genuine Indian 
tanned Moose hide. 
Omamented with beads 
or Porcupine quills. A 
long wearing, service- 
able, 
Moccasin. Specially 
priced for the holidays. 


comfortable 





Men’s Sizes, 8to12 - - - 
fa |S oo 
Misses “ lIlte 2 - - - 
Child’s “ Ttol0 - - - 


$2.00 
150 
1.00 
15 


WATER MUCKLUCKS 


Guaranteed Eskimo 
made out of specially 
eroeed Seal Hide. 

/aterproof and more 
comfortable than rub- 
ber boots. Will not 
sweat the feet. Fine 
for hunting. 


Knee Length, All 
Sizes, $4.00 











Send 4c. in Stamps for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
.y ng th |, 


the largest ection of Indian 





ug 
Souvenirs on the Coast, typical of 
Alaska and the North West. 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Inc. 


918 First Avenue Seattle, Wash. 














GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 















Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycle type 
for poats of ailsizes. Material and work- 
manship guaranteed. We are largest 
builders of 2-cycle marine engines in the 
world and there are over 1000 dealers who 
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DELIGHT 
You would be proud of the ability to 
mix cocktails as good as these. Our 
mixers are experts of long experience. 
: But no matter how good a mixer you are, you can- 





ot awe your cocktails in wood—as we do Club 
Measure mixed, of finest selected liquors—Club 
Cocktails are served wherever the smoothness and 
fragrance of a good cocktail are known and valued. 


All the popular kinds At your dealer’s 

< ,G- F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 

Importers of the famous Brand's A-/ Sauce 











sell Gray Engines and give Gray service y 
Write for three valuabie books about Gray Motors and complete 
Motor Boats. Gray Motor Co., 1242 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








7. Bermuda 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 


Ss. S. “BERMUDIAN.” Twin screw. 10,518 tons dis 
lacement Submarine signals; orchestra; wireless. 
Record trip 39 hours 20 minutes. Fastest, newest and 
only Steamer landing passengers at the dock in Ber 
muda without transfer by tender 


WEST INDIES 


New S. 8S. “GUIANA” and other steamers fortnightly 
for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- 
loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, and 


Demerara. 

For full information apply to A, E. OUTERBRIDGE 
& CO., Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, 
New York. THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, 
New York; CANADA §. 8S, LINES, LTD., Montreal, or 
any Ticket Agent. 





THE COLONEL 


wishes to hear from 


EGYPT 








MORRIS CANOES 


B. N. MORRIS 








Try a Mors Canoe. It may cost a 
little more, but think of the satisfaction in 
durability, class, fine points in detail. 





957 State St., Veazie, Me. 
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FOR DUCKS 


Why do most all duck shooters use Du Pont, 
Ballistite or Schultze Powder? 


Because they have found Du Pont loads uniformly 
dependable and refuse to jeopardize their few hunt- 
ing days with less certain loads. 

WRITE FOR FREE SPORTING BOOKLET 55-S 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 











































Wilmington, Delaware 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 


YOUR GUIDE 


Why not send your guide, who helped you catch 
that record fish or guided you in your hunting 
trip last Fall, a little Christmas remembrance of 
a camp cook kit, compass, thermos bottle or camp 
lamp with a _ subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM by taking advantage of one of the 
Special Christmas Offers we are making this 
month? He would be tickled to death with both 
and it would be a nice way to show him how 
much you appreciated all he did for you on that 
trip. These premiums also make a pretty nice 
Christmas present for your boy or any of your 
sportsman friends whom you want to remember 
this Christmas. See pages 16-17. 























NEVITABLY, winter will pass. 
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axes | buy an L- 


Inevitably summer with the ever alluring joys 
of motor boating will return. Just as inevitably you will want, a staunch, reliable 

Lockwcod- Ash Motor—a one that’s always “‘on the jo So why not 
take time by the torelock, and choose your motor ws 


| Post Yourself on How You Can Buy Direct 
from the Factory and Save the Dealer’s Profit 


| 

75 | Learn about our 30 days’ trial offer which makes it just as safe to 

Motor on our Direct-from-Factory, Freight-Paid plan, 

as though | you were dealing with your vp trusted neighbor. Six 

models, all guaranteed for one year and sold on 30 days’ trial. 

No strings to this offer, no freight to pay. 

Row 5 ag d with the motor, you return it at 
1.P. Motor with Outfit complete, here illustra- _ 


our expense. The 6 


Boat tod, freight paid, only 
—a clear saving of at least 25 per cent. Wri te t “day Yo rthe L- A Engine book and take 
your time in looking over the different models. W? 


LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR cO.. 134 Horton Ave., Jackson, Mich. 


wait? It's worth while to tnvestigate now. 





O 


with 3-in-One. 
Get it down into 
lock-action and break- 
joint. Wipe out barrel 
with it and rub liberally 
over outside to prevent rust. 


3-in-One Oil 


Nothing else keeps gunsin such 
good shooting condition. Crack 
shots are never without it. 

All dealers: 10c, 25c, 50c bottles; and 
Handy Oil Cans, that fit pocket, 25c. 
Avoid substitutes. 

FREE-Sample and Dictionary of uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co.. 152 New St., N.Y. 















































































If you’re not —" 







$89.50 

















We guarantee advertising on this and | opposite page provided y. you 4 mention FIELD A AND STREAM 





















Good Sport in the South 


: On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from 
Georgetown, +» I have some of the finest gens 
for deer, turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels an 


snipe in this part of the South. 
fresh and salt water, on the coast. Private fresh water 
lake excellently stocked, few hundred feet from camp. 
Most exciting deer hunting with well trained horses and 

hounds. A remarkably attractive locality for the visiting 
sportsmen. I have a large plantation h 


The finest fishing, both 


the water and bungalows which I use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent Southern 
cooking I can promise you a long-to-be remgnbered trip. 


Write at once and state when you can come, as I can 
take care of only a limited number and must know in 
advance. Also a comfortable cruiser for charter. Ac- 
conmimodations for four. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 


Georgetown P. O. SOUTH CAROLINA 





Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, Quail, Snipe, and Duck shooting near 
Georgetown, S. C. I have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and all “necessary accommodations for parties. 
Separate quarters and arrangements can be made for 
parties wishing to camp together. A house boat with 
comfortable bunks will be furnished for ducking parties 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. Will 
accommodate eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write for 
dates and accommodations. 


A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 








e 
Pine Top Lodge and Kennels 
HALIFAX CO., N. Ca. 
Fine quail shooting, unlimited territory. Dogs, guides, 
teams and excellent accommodations for sportsmen and their 
wives, Also wild turkey, fox and small game. Address 


C. & L. P. BLOW, Enfield, N. Ca. 


L. R. WHITE, Jr. 
SPORTSMAN HOME 


Seagull, N. C., Currituck County 


The most famous marshes noted for good goose 
and duck Shooting, fine Point and Pond Shooting, 
November, December and January, some of finest 
marshes in State. 











ome overlooking | 


| on Canoe Lake 


Winter Sport with Rod and Gun 


On the Homosassa, the finest fishing river in Florida, 
Abundance of Black Bass and salt water fish at ou 
door. Thousands of duck; plenty of quail, turkey and 
deer. You can enjoy all the comforts of home here be 
sides good fishing and shooting. 


THE RENDEZVOUS, Homosassa, Florida 


T. D. Briggs, Proprietor 





Big Black Bass at Palatka, Florida 


Here is the place to come for some of those prodigious lar e-mouth 
Florida black bass you have read so much about. The fishing isin 
the famous St. Johns River. A northern angler last season took? 
large-mouth bass here in less than three hours, the largest weighin 
8'e pounds. One 115g pounder taken here in January this year. rf m 
lent accommodations at the Putnam House. Let us send you som 
photos showing the sort of bass-“the boys’’ are getting down here, 


PUTNAM HOUSE, Ledbetter Bros. & Despland, owners 
Leon Despland, Manager Palatka, Florida 


THE ROLSTON HOTEL 
on the Beach, Coden, Alabama 


Excellent duck shooting—November 1 to January 
31. Good boats, guides and blinds. Sheepshead, 
Redfish and Speckled Trout fishing in winter. 


JOHN E. ROLSTON, Manager 


MOWAT LODGE 
Algonquin Park 
Open winter and summer. Good snow 
shoeing and skating. Just the place for 
families. Modernrates. For information write 
J. S. FRASER, Mowat P. O., Ont Ont. 


DUCK SHOOTING 


GREAT SOUTH BAY 


Here is an opportunity for some real shooting. Experience 
captain. 43 foot power boat, comfortable sleeping quarter, 
good food, fine rig of batteries and decoys; everything & 
assure good day’s shooting. For open dates and price 
address 


NELSON D. WARNER 


ances Ll 





HUNTERS’ LODGE 


GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 


Choice accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Best chef south of Potomac. 


NOT A CHEAP PLACE! 
Gen. FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. Carolina 





FOR SALE—Canadian Rocky Ranch ; bear, goit, 
deer, sheep. 


FOR SALE or TO LET—160 acres, 500 ft. abort 
sea level, 17 miles from New York; villa sites @ 
game preserve. 


TO LET—Country tavern fit for automobile trade. 


Ww. G. PECKHAM 
208E. 30 Church St. New York Cit 
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SPORTING AND VACATION PLACES 




















FLAMINGO— 


at least five hundred. See them lift! Breasts a bril- 
liant coral— —-wings tippe with jet. Hear the 
thunder of their flight. 


BARRACOUTA — 


the tigers of the Tropic Seas. You fight them with 
rod and reel—such sport! 


HOUNDFISH — 


sometimes six feet long. With a mighty twist of 
the tail they shoot completely out of the water. The 

hydroplane of fishes—they have a weakness for 
a mall | hook and strip of cut bait! 


KINGFISH — 


big fellows that run in pairs and reach enormous 
weights— | s. and over. foeman worthy of 
the angler's steel. You'll never forget the fight for 
your first big “‘King”’. 

Try Nassau-Bahamas this winter for real sport. 
Excellent hotels, boarding houses, furnished villas. 


Bahamas Government Agent, Suite 19 


303 5th Ave., New York City 
Please send me descriptive booklet on the Bahamas 








Uganda Railway 


Observation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 


Big Game Preserve 


in the World. 
The Highlands of East Africa have become the 


ashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. 
Sportsmen 
in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
Nature's own m aking. 
Most i interesting literature sent free. 
Address, D. G. LONGWORTH 
Dewar House, Haymarket, London, S. W. 





| Varga Fishing Grounds of the World 








F pee on 5% oz. tip and aes eee, 
Long Key Fishing Camp 
Property of Florida East Coast Hotel Company 


“THE FISHERMAN’S PARADISE” 


Long Key Fishing Camp still maintains 
its record for catching TARPON every 
winter month. 

SAILFISH. RECORD BREAKING 
AMBERJACK and KINGFISH were more 
plentiful than ever, during the past season 
Record Tarpon, 187 lbs. Amberjack, 85 lbs 
Kingfish, 57 Ibs. Barracouta, 54 Ibs 


Long Key Fishing Camp, Long Key, Fla. 
Write L. P. Schutt, Manager, for par- 

ticulars, 243 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Opens January 2, 1915 














NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
deal Canoe Trips 

q The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 

Company's system is exceedingly rich in all 
ki inds of ‘fish and game. 
g All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 
q Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 








REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
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Six Tarpon in one evening — 
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Take Stock in ‘Piper’ | 7 


Says the broker: ‘‘You 
want to chew tobacco to get 
the real juicy sweetness out 
of it—and you want to chew 
‘*‘PIPER”’ to get the top- 
notch plug chewing of the 
world. Down in Wall Street 
we use it all the time. 
‘*‘PIPER’”’ not only saves 
our time —it multipliés our 
tobacco enjoyment.”’ 


PIPER 
Heidsieck 





Chewing Tobacco—Champagne Flavor 


The greatest distinction about 
““PIPER”’ to a man who likes a 
smacking good relish to his chew is 
the famous ‘‘Champagne Flavor.’? 
The winey taste mingles on his 
‘tongue with the natural, mellow 
sweetness of the ripest, richest, care- 
fully selected tobacco leaf. ‘‘PIPER”? 
is the highest type of chewing 
tobacco in the world — wholesome, 
healthful and satisfying. 


Send 10c and your to- 
FR bacco dealer’s name, 
and we'll send a full- 


size 10c cut of ‘‘ PIPER”? and a hand- 
some leather pouch FREE, anywhere in 
U.S. Also a folder about “‘ PIPER.’° 
The tobacco, pouch and mailing 
will cost us 20c, which we will 
gladly spend — because a trial 
will make you a steady user of 
** PIPER.”? 
Sold by dealers everywhere, 
in all size cuts from 5c up— 
also_in handy 10c tin boxes, 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO, 
Room $169, 111 5th Ave., NewYork 
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Learn to Mount 


Specimens Like These 


You can do it! We will show you how. 


This advertisement is for every sportsman and nature 
lover, everywhere. Write today. Send the coupon for our free 


books. ‘They contain something of great value to hunters, trappers 
and all people who iove the out-of-doors. You can have this book. Jz’s free. 


Do You Shoot or Fish? We can teach YOU 
how to save your 

beautiful and valuable trophies. We have taught over 35,000 of the 

best sportsmen of the country, and they are now doing their own taxi- 
dermy work with wonderful success. They save taxidermists’ bills and enjoy 
their spare time as never before. /Ve can teach you to mount all kinds of game 
specimens absolutely true to life. Easily, quickly and perfectly learned, right 
in your own home—during your spare time. No need of leaving your present 
employment. You can decorate your home with Nature’s best art; you 


can double your interest in sportmanship. Let your gun and rod pay for 
your vacation. Send the coupon today and we'll tell you more about it. 


« e , , 
Send the — Bi Profits You can easily make from $25 to $50 a month 
Coupon for / — B= during your spare time, practicing Taxidermy, or if you 
the New <4 go into the work asa profession you can make $5,000 or more per year. You 


Book on can sell your own mounted specimens for big profit, or make big money doing 
mounting for others. Investigate this remarkable offer today. Send the coupon. 
Taxidermy / 


This Taxidermy Book FREE /~ 


We will send you the book on taxidermy absolutely free. 4 
It tells you all about our school and the most fascinating profession of Taxidermy. It will tell 
you how youcan learn to become an expert taxidermist in a few months— by mail—in your 
own home - during your spare time. You need this book and it costs you absolutely noth- 
ing. Merely send the free coupon. Write for it today—it is free—we will also send 
you the famous Taxidermy Magazine and hundredsof letters from our delighted 
graduates. Write today—now—immediately—before you lay aside the paper. Fa 


Ra Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1721 Elwood Building Omaha, Nebraska YA 


“A school for sportsmen by sportsmen” 
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Men of Fashion Smoke “Bull” Durham 


In the brilliant exodus after a big 
night at the opera, men who sub- 
scribe to boxes for the season— 
masters of the fine art of enjoyment 
—utilize the interval before the ap- 
proach of their limousines in relish- 
ing a fresh, delicious smoke of 


“Bull’’ Durham tobacco. Theirs 
are the strong, active hands of self- 
achievement—capable of control- 
ling the destinies of an industry, 
or of contriving a perfectly rolled 
“Bull’’ Durham cigarette with equal 
adroitness. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Cigarettes rolled with this pure, mild, sun-mel- 
lowed tobacco are supremely gratifying to the 


Ask for FREE 
Package of ‘‘papers’’ 
with each 5c. sack 


trained smoke-taste their freshness and smoothness 
wholly delightful—their balmy, distinctive, unique ; 
fragrance appetible beyond comparison. That is B. 
why connoisseurs throughout the world prefer to [// 
“roll their own” cigarettes with “Bull” Durham. 


An Illustrated Booklet, showing 
FREE correct way to “Roll Your Own” 
Cigarettes, and a Package of 
cigarette papers, will both be mailed, free, to any 


“Bull” 


address in U. S. on request. Address 
Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1290. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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